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The  drawings  on  the  cover  depict  the  following  objects, 
with  their  places  of  origin. 
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Foreword 


Why  we  study  history 

History  is  the  story  of  how  we  came  to  be  what  we  are  today. 
When  Columbus  and  the  Cabots  discovered  North  America,  for  instance, 
that  discovery  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  events  which  made  it  possible  for 
you  and  me  to  live  where  we  do.  In  another  field,  when  long  ago  the  Hebrews 
worshipped  a  God  of  Righteousness  and  when  later  Christ  was  born,  those 
facts  meant  that  eventually  Christianity  became  the  dominant  religion  of 
western  civilization.  In  still  another  field,  if  we  ask  ourselves  why  we 
believe  democracy  to  be  the  best  form  of  government,  we  cannot  give  a 
reasoned  reply  unless  we  examine  other  forms  of  rule,  such  as  the  rule  of  a 
despot,  as  well  as  the  origins  and  development  of  democracy  itself. 

Even  in  such  comparatively  small  questions  as  why  the  Olympic  Games 
are  called  Olympic  and  why  they  are  held  only  once  in  every  four  years, 
the  answer  comes  from  the  story  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Without  our 
cultural  heritage,  which  means  the  contributions  of  previous  generations 
to  our  way  of  life,  our  modem  world  could  not  have  advanced  as  far  as 
it  has.  To  sum  it  up,  you  and  I  cannot  understand  our  own  thoughts,  beliefs, 
customs,  and  institutions,  unless  we  study  the  past. 
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X/OUR  HERITAGE  FROM  THE  PAST 

What  history  is 

The  story  of  the  past  is  the  story  of  people,  and  primarily  of 
people  living  in  groups,  large  or  small.  What  those  people  ate,  how  they 
were  educated,  the  clothes  they  wore,  how  they  made  their  living,  the  art 
and  Uterature  they  produced,  and  what  they  thought  and  believed  are  as 
important  as  their  institutions,  their  forms  of  government,  and  their  wars. 

History,  therefore,  studies  the  whole  life  of  a  people.  Furthermore, 
it  tries  to  see  a  people  as  persons,  not  as  faceless  units.  The  archaeologists 
(scientists  who  study  the  past),  for  example,  have  uncovered  much  of 
Pompeii  (Pom-pay'ee)  in  Italy.  Pompeii  was  a  Roman  town  of  about 
20,000  inhabitants.  In  79  A.D.  it  was  buried  by  dust  and  pumice-stone 
from  an  explosion  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  a  volcano  which  has  erupted  many 
times  since,  the  last  occasion  being  during  World  War  II.  Today  we  can 
walk  the  streets  of  Pompeii.  We  can  look  at  the  houses  of  those  long-dead 
people.  We  can  sit  in  their  theatres.  We  can  examine  their  shops  and  their 
public  baths.  When  we  read,  written  on  the  walls,  that  the  bakers  all  want 
Julius  Polybus  as  mayor  or  that  the  gladiator,  Celadus,  is  “the  sigh  of  the 
girls,”  the  use  of  a  little  imagination  fills  those  streets  of  79  A.D.  with  men, 
women,  teenagers,  and  children,  playing,  working,  and  going  to  school  or 
to  the  theatre.  History,  to  repeat,  is  about  people. 

How  history  helps  us 

The  study  of  the  past  can  also  help  us  to  handle  our  affairs  of  today 
and  tomorrow.  Many  of  the  problems  we  face  are  not  new.  There  were 
race-riots  in  Alexandria  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Claudius.  Back  in  594  B.C.  debt  and  interest  became  so  troublesome  to 
the  ancient  Athenians  that  they  appointed  one  man,  Solon  (So'lon),  to 
solve  their  economic  difficulties.  Still  further  back,  in  the  Egypt  of  four 
thousand  years  ago,  someone  faced  by  students  who  did  not  learn  fast 
enough  said:  “A  boy’s  ears  are  on  his  back.”  Similarly,  questions  about 
morals  arise  constantly  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  -  and  so  did 
the  problems  about  the  rich  versus  the  poor. 

From  what  the  peoples  of  the  past  did  or  did  not  do  to  solve  problems 
similar  to  our  own,  we  can  learn  what  to  try  and  what  not  to  try.  It  was 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  who  once  remarked:  “He  who  can  see  the  furthest 
into  the  past  can  look  furthest  into  the  future.” 
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Why  we  know  more  about  the  past 
than  our  forefathers  did 

Today,  just  as  in  physics  and  medicine  there  have  been  great 
strides  forward,  so  also  the  archaeologists  and  anthropologists  (scientists 
who  investigate  the  origins  and  development  of  man)  have  more  evidence 
from  which  to  draw  conclusions  and  are  helped  by  new  techniques.  One 
new  technique  is  Cl 4  dating.  Here,  by  using  a  Geiger  counter  to  click  off 
the  number  of  radioactive  atoms  emitted  by,  for  instance,  a  piece  of 
charcoal  or  bone,  ancient  burials  or  boats  or  other  objects  can  be  dated 
with  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy  up  to  about  50,000  years  ago. 

Again,  through  electronic  devices  it  is  now  possible  to  find  hundreds 
of  tombs  belonging  to  the  Etruscans  (Etru'scans),  a  people  of  early 
Italy.  Then,  by  means  of  a  small  camera  let  down  through  a  hole  bored 
through  the  earth  and  rock,  those  tombs  are  photographed.  The  science  of 
excavating  ancient  sites  has  advanced  so  rapidly  that  almost  every  year 
there  are  new  and  exciting  discoveries  about  the  past. 

How  the  historian  works 

The  historian  gathers  his  material  from  many  sources.  If  he  is 
studying  Greece  and  Rome  he  makes  use  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
which  includes  histories  written  by  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  he  must  also 
take  into  account  Greek  and  Roman  art  and  architecture,  the  inscriptions 
in  Greek  and  Latin  on  tombs,  walls,  statues,  or  triumphal  arches,  and  the 
discoveries  of  the  archaeologists.  Swords,  toys,  sandals,  pots  and  pans, 
surgical  instruments  -  these  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects  dug  up  from 
ancient  times  all  have  a  story  to  tell. 

The  value  of  dates 

Dates  in  themselves  are  dull.  But  quite  often  when  things  happened 
helps  to  explain  why  and  how  they  happened.  Furthermore,  since  one 
event  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  another,  important  happenings  need  to  be 
kept  in  their  proper  sequence.  It  would  be  absurd,  for  instance,  to  think 
of  the  atom  bomb  being  exploded  in  World  War  I.  The  dates  of  important 
events  can,  in  fact,  be  a  sort  of  giant  scoreboard  both  to  keep  those  events 
in  their  proper  order  and  to  realize  what  was  happening  at  the  same  time 
in  widely  separated  places  such  as  China,  Europe,  and  North  America. 
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Summary 

The  story  of  the  past  is  in  itself  fascinating.  The  study  of  it  can, 
at  times,  give  us  guide-posts  to  our  future.  Above  all,  if  you  and  I  want  to 
know  how  our  civilization  came  to  be  what  it  is  today,  then  a  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  our  cultural  heritage  is  essential.  For  our  world  of 
today  stands  on  the  shoulders  of  what  our  forefathers  accompUshed. 


A  note  to  students 


Time-tables,  diagrams,  and  questions 

The  time-tables  in  this  book  are  intended  to  present  the  general 
course  of  events  in  the  ancient  world,  and  to  suggest  the  sort  of  more 
detailed  time-tables  you  yourselves  might  make.  Similarly,  the  diagrams 
attempt  to  make  clear  the  way  in  which  Periclean  Athens  and  Republican 
Rome  were  governed  and  how  the  Roman  legion,  the  most  efficient 
fighting  force  of  Graeco-Roman  civilization,  was  organized.  The  questions 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  make  no  pretence  of  covering  all  the  subject 
matter  in  each  chapter.  They  are,  rather,  intended  to  indicate  the  sort 
of  questions  you  might  be  asked  or  might  ask  yourselves.  In  particular, 
these  questions  are  designed  to  encourage  you  to  do  further  reading,  to 
consider  the  problems  faced  by  our  cultural  ancestors,  and  to  draw 
comparisons  between  the  past  and  the  present. 

The  use  of  maps 

Maps  can  help  us  visualize  the  countries  which  we  are  studying. 
From  them  we  can  learn  such  things  as  distances,  the  influence  of  geography 
upon  the  development  of  early  civilizations,  the  reasons  why  certain  cities 
such  as  Rome  were  favourably  situated  to  become  powerful,  and  how  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  united  the  lands  around  it  into  one  economic,  cultural, 
and  political  imit.  If  studied  with  an  observant  eye  maps  can  help  explain 
a  great  deal  about  the  story  of  the  past. 
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Early  Man 
and  the 

First  Civilizations 
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Early  Civilizations  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East 
and  of  Crete  and  Greece,  4000-500  B.C. 
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CHAPTER  1 


The  Beginnings 


The  Old  Stone  Age  or  the  Palaeolithic  Age 

(Palaeolithic  from  the  Greek  palaios,  old,  and  lithos,  stone) 

You  and  I  belong  to  the  species  of  man  (the  word  “man”  here 
includes  men,  women,  teenagers,  and  children)  who  is  named  Homo 
sapiens  (the  Man  who  Thinks).  In  early  times,  other  types  of  man,  many 
of  them  sub-men,  roamed  this  planet.  All  these  other  types  have  disap¬ 
peared.  Living  peoples  everywhere,  black,  brown,  white,  and  yellow,  all 
belong  to  Homo  sapiens. 

It  seems  probable  that  our  species  was  not  descended  from  these  other 
types  of  men  but  developed  alongside  them.  We  do  not  know  how  far  back 
some  kind  of  early  man  existed.  But  we  do  know  that  during  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  Old  Stone  Age  Man  learned  how  to  shape  stones  into 
fist-hatchets  and  into  other  tools  for  hunting,  digging  roots,  and  protecting 
himself  (we  can  see  these  implements  in  the  museums) ,  to  use  fire,  to  take 
shelter  in  caves  against  the  cold  of  the  Ice  Ages  (about  which  you  can  learn 
in  the  study  of  geology) ,  to  develop  a  family  and  community  life  and  even 
a  crude  worship  of  higher  powers. 
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The  Cro-Magnons 

Advances  in  ways  of  living  during  this  period  came  very  slowly. 
Finally  men  of  our  own  species  entered  Europe,  probably  from  the  east. 
We  call  these  newcomers,  in  general,  Cro-Magnons  (kroma'nyons), 
from  the  name  of  the  cave  in  France  in  which  the  first  skeletons  of  them 
were  found.  They  were  big  men  with  dome-like  heads  and  strong  chins. 
Like  all  other  Stone  Age  peoples,  the  men  hunted  and  fished  while  the 
women  gathered  nuts  and  berries  and  fashioned  clothes  from  the  pelts  of 
animals.  But  the  Cro-Magnons  made  much  better  tools  from  stone,  bone, 
and  ivory  than  had  the  men  before  them.  They  had  spears  and  perhaps 
bows  and  arrows,  harpoons  like  those  Canadian  Eskimos  use  today, 
spear-throwers  to  increase  the  distance  of  a  cast,  and  even  needles  with 
eyes  in  them. 

From  remains  the  Cro-Magnons  have  left  and  drawings  they  made  we 
know  that  they  built  summer  shelters  but  also  added  to  the  caves  in  which 
they  lived  (families  of  today  still  live  in  these  same  caves)  to  turn  them 
into  permanent  homes.  The  evidence  suggests  that  they  had  a  strong 
community  life.  There  are  drawings,  too,  of  medicine-men,  so  that  they 
must  have  had  some  sort  of  a  religion. 

They  also  went  into  deep  caves  and  painted  in  bright  colours  on  the 
walls  and  ceilings  the  animals  they  knew.  In  1940  in  France  near  the 
village  of  Lascaux  (Las-ko')  two  schoolboys,  out  with  their  dog  hunting 
rabbits  on  a  wooded  hill,  went  down  a  hole  made  by  an  uprooted  tree. 
Suddenly  they  found  themselves  in  a  long  underground  gallery,  staring  at 
paintings  in  vivid  reds,  yellows,  and  blacks,  of  wild  cattle,  shaggy  horses, 
and  bison.  In  one  place  a  cow  was  doing  a  flying  leap;  in  another  a  bison 
was  staring  at  a  man  lying  dead  on  the  ground,  while  nearby  a  bird  sat 
on  a  pole. 

Those  paintings  are  about  15,000  years  old.  About  fifty  other  caves 
with  similar  paintings  in  them  have  been  found  in  France  and  northwestern 
Spain,  and  undoubtedly  there  are  others  waiting  to  be  discovered.  In  those 
caves  we  can  see  woolly  rhinoceroses,  cave  bears,  cave  lions,  wolves,  wild 
boars,  and  mammoths,  all  painted  by  people  who  saw  those  animals. 

These  same  Cro-Magnons  drew  on  slate,  bone,  and  ivory  pictures  of 
salmon  in  a  stream,  deer  in  a  swamp,  and  a  mammoth  caught  in  a  trap. 
They  carved,  again  in  bone  and  ivory,  vigorous  and  life-like  representations 
of  ibexes  (a  sort  of  chamois) ,  horses,  partridges,  and  even  the  head  of  a  girl 
with  an  elaborate  hairdo. 

The  Cro-Magnons  were  a  gifted  people.  Yet,  like  all  the  other  hunters 
of  the  Old  Stone  Age,  they  were  food-gatherers  rather  than  food- 
producers.  As  a  result  they  had  little  control  over  their  environment.  When 
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1.  In  the  “Great  Hall  of  the  Bulls”  in  the  Montignac  cave  at 
Lascaux,  Cro-Magnon  artists  draw  and  paint  the  animals  they 
hunted,  while  their  comrades  prepare  paint  and  crayons. 

the  game  moved  they  had  to  move  -  and  they  never  knew  for  certain  when 
their  next  meal  would  be.  Although  in  the  manufacturing  of  stone  tools 
and  especially  in  their  art  the  Cro-Magnons  had  achieved  more  than  their 
predecessors,  the  first  great  stride  toward  civilization  was  made  not  in 
Europe,  but  in  the  Near  East. 

The  New  Stone  Age  or  the  Neolithic  Age 

(Neolithic  from  the  Greek  neos,  new,  and  lithos,  stone) 

Old  Stone  Age  men  had  manufactured  their  implements  by  ham¬ 
mering  or  flaking  flints  into  the  shapes  they  wanted.  New  Stone  Age  men 
had  learned  to  grind  and  polish  their  stone  axes,  spearheads,  adzes,  and 
arrowheads  into  the  forms  they  needed  by  means  of  a  sandstone.  This 
method  gave  them  much  better  implements  -  and  hence  the  adjective, 
neolithic. 

But  the  real  achievement  of  New  Stone  Age  men  was  to  learn  how  to 
farm  and  how  to  tame  animals.  By  so  doing  they  became  food-producers. 

This  great  change,  often  called  the  “Neolithic  Revolution,”  took  place 
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along  what  is  known  as  the  “Fertile  Crescent.”  If  you  will  look  at  the  map 
of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  you  will  see  that  the  Fertile  Crescent  is  a 
sickle  of  land  which  starts  at  the  Persian  Gulf  and  curves  southward 
through  Syria  and  Palestine.  To  the  north  are  highlands,  to  the  south 
the  Arabian  desert,  and  to  the  west  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Along  this 
sickle  there  is  enough  rainfall  to  grow  crops.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  in 
Egypt  is  really  an  extension  of  the  Fertile  Crescent. 

It  was  probably  the  drying  up  of  the  whole  area  and  the  growing  scarcity 
of  game  that  forced  neolithic  men  to  plant  and  reap  the  wild  grasses  which, 
under  cultivation,  became  barley  and  wheat.  It  is  thought  that  the  women 
planted  and  reaped  the  first  seeds  while  the  men  continued  to  hunt  and  fish. 
At  any  rate,  in  early  burials  in  Palestine  of  around  8000  B.C.  fishhooks 
and  the  bones  of  animals  are  found  alongside  sickles  made  of  straight 
pieces  of  wood  with  sharp  pieces  of  flint  fitted  into  one  edge.  Gradually 
the  men,  too,  turned  to  farming.  By  about  4500  B.C.  there  was  a  string  of 
farming  villages  from  what  is  now  Iran  all  the  way  along  the  Fertile 
Crescent  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  A  New  Stone  Age  town  has  even 
been  found  in  what  is  today  Turkey.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Arabian  desert 
and  on  the  steppes  of  Asia  and  of  what  is  now  the  Ukraine,  men  learned  to 
breed  and  herd  animals,  though  they  did  not  farm.  In  the  rest  of  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  however,  people  still  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  changes  brought  about  by  farming 
and  the  taming  of  animals 

Farming  is  such  a  usual  and  essential  occupation  in  our  land  that 
we  have  to  stop  and  think  hard  to  realize  what  changes  its  introduction 
made  in  the  life  of  early  man.  Suppose  we  pretend  that  we  are  neolithic 
farmers  and  that  near  us,  in  the  hills,  is  a  group  of  hunters. 

The  hunters  still  have  to  depend  on  the  fish  they  catch  and  on  the 
gazelles,  deer,  and  rabbits  they  can  kill.  Today  they  may  have  a  big  meal. 
Tomorrow  they  may  go  hungry.  Moreover,  they  have  to  follow  the  game. 
When  it  moves,  they  move  -  and  it  takes  about  one  square  mile  of  territory 
to  keep  a  single  hunter  alive.  For  dwellings  they  have  tents  or  rude  shelters, 
and  family  life  is  rather  helter-skelter.  Their  only  tame  animal  is  the  dog. 

In  our  valley,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  permanent  village  on  a  knoll, 
housing  about  two  hundred  people.  We  own  pigs,  geese,  ducks,  and  cattle. 
Around  our  village  fields  of  barley,  wheat,  millet,  and  flax  wave  in  the 
wind.  When  the  grain  is  ripe,  all  of  us,  men,  women,  and  children,  will  go 
out  to  reap  it  with  sickles. 

We  live,  then,  in  the  same  place,  year  after  year.  It  is  our  home,  and 
consequently  a  strong  family  life  has  developed.  Moreover,  we  never  need 
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to  worry  about  food,  unless  a  drought  comes.  We  have  a  steady  diet  of 
cereals,  milk,  cheese,  and  meat.  There  is  a  reserve  of  grain  and  animals. 
Since  a  comparatively  few  acres  can  support  us  and  there  is  a  surplus  of 
food,  people  have  been  freed  to  invent  and  to  make  things.  Our  women 
have  learned  to  weave  cloth  from  wool  or  linen  from  flax.  We  use  pots 
fashioned  of  clay  and  burnt  and  glazed  in  a  kiln.  We  can  now  keep  liquids, 
store  grain,  and  even  boil  our  food.  We  manufacture  sandals,  hoes,  axes, 
adzes,  and  ploughs,  and  we  have  taught  oxen  to  pull  the  plough,  which 
someone  invented  out  of  three  sticks  not  so  long  ago  -  one  stick  for  a 
handle,  another  stick  fixed  at  an  angle  to  it  to  scratch  the  ground,  and  the 
third  to  attach  to  the  yoke  on  the  oxen’s  necks. 

Ploughs  instead  of  hoes  make  it  easier  to  work  the  land.  There  is  trade, 
too,  with  other  villages,  with  the  hunters  and  with  the  nomads  who  wander 
through  the  nearby  desert  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  By  bartering  pots, 
sandals,  and  clothes  we  get  salt  from  the  salt  pans  at  the  seashore  many 
leagues  away,  and  lumps  of  green  malachite  which  our  women  grind  up  on 
slate  palettes  to  make  eyeshadow  for  themselves.  It  is  true  that  we  have  to 
have  a  wall  around  our  village  and  to  be  ready  to  fight  if  the  nomads  or  the 
hunters  raid  our  cattle  and  sheep  or  our  fields.  All  in  all,  however,  it  is  a 
much  more  secure  and  comfortable  life  than  that  of  either  the  hunters  or 
the  nomads. 

Further  changes 

Permanent  settlement  in  villages,  a  reserve  of  food,  and  the 
development  of  new  techniques  brought  other  changes.  Families  and 
clans  persisted  but  where  you  lived  began  to  be  as  important  as  blood- 
relationship.  As  a  Greek  poet  later  on  expressed  it:  “When  there’s 
trouble  .  .  .  neighbours  come  posthaste  but  kinsfolk  stop  to  put  clothes 
on.”  Specialization  began.  So  did  the  idea  of  private  property.  In  charge 
of  the  more  complex  social  organization  was  now  a  headman  instead  of  a 
chief.  Meanwhile,  though  offerings  were  still  made  to  the  sun,  moon, 
lightning  and  so  on,  there  was  also  the  worship  of  new  deities  who  were 
supposed  to  ensure  good  crops  and  the  increase  and  health  of  flocks  and 
herds.  The  medicine-men  of  the  hunters  became  priests,  and  shrines  were 
built.  Likewise,  while  the  hunters  usually  buried  their  dead  wherever  they 
happened  to  be,  the  villagers  had  a  cemetery. 

As  time  went  by  there  were  still  more  changes.  New  grains  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  added.  Donkeys  were  tamed.  Sleds  were  made  for  beasts  to 
pull.  Then,  probably  in  what  is  now  Iran,  the  wheel  was  invented  and 
used  for  transport  -  and  without  the  wheel  in  its  various  forms  our  modern 
way  of  life  could  not  exist.  Meanwhile  rude  dugouts  became  boats  and 
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neolithic  people  crossed  the  Aegean  Sea  (the  northeastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea)  from  island  to  island. 

Apart  from  these  obvious  developments,  new  ideals  gradually  came 
into  existence.  The  hunter’s  life  had  put  a  premium  on  courage,  physical 
prowess,  and  the  tracking  of  game.  The  farmer,  however,  has  to  work 
steadily  and  with  persistence.  Thrift,  hard  work,  and  foresight  became  the 
new  virtues. 

The  New  Stone  Age  reaches  Europe 

It  was  not  until  about  3500  B.C.  that  emigrants  from  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Asia  Minor  brought  farming  to  parts  of  Europe.  It  took  a 
thousand  years  for  the  new  way  of  life  to  spread  over  the  continent. 
Before  that  time  there  were  already  big  cities  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
and  in  Mesopotamia.  Mesopotamia  (Mesopota'mia)  means  “between  the 
rivers”  and  was  the  name  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  country  now  named 
Iraq,  the  rivers  being  the  Tigris  (Ti'gris)  and  the  Euphrates  (Euphrates). 

Before  that  time,  too,  copper  had  been  smelted  in  southwestern  Asia 
and  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  (Sinai'tic).  Then,  around  2500  B.C.,  bronze, 
a  mixture  of  10  per  cent  tin  and  90  per  cent  copper  which  gives  a  harder 
and  keener  cutting  edge  than  copper,  was  invented.  The  Age  of  Metals 
had  begun. 


Questions 

1.  Can  you  think  of  two  reasons  why  advances  in  ways  of  living 
were  slow  during  the  Old  Stone  Age  period?  Draw  inferences  for 
your  answer  from  the  life  of  Canada’s  Eskimos  until  recent  years. 

2.  Find  pictures  of  Cro-Magnon  art  and  compare  it  to  the  art  of 
Canada’s  Eskimos. 

3.  Can  you  think  of  two  reasons  why  Stone  Age  peoples  formed 
themselves  into  groups  larger  than  families?  To  what  extent  do 
these  reasons  still  influence  the  formation  of  modem  communi¬ 
ties? 

4.  Review  what  is  written  about  life  in  New  Stone  Age  times;  then 
state  in  which  type  of  community  you  would  prefer  to  live:  a 
New  Stone  Age  village,  a  hunting  community,  or  a  “nomad” 
(breeding  flocks  and  herds  only)  community.  Give  reasons  foi 
your  choice. 


CHAPTER  2 


Early  Civilizations: 
Mesopotamia 


The  New  Stone  Age  farming  villages  possessed  the  seeds  of 
civilization.  In  early  times  it  took  a  special  type  of  environment  to  make 
those  seeds  sprout  and  grow.  That  environment  was  found  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia  and  in  Egypt,  and  later  on  in  the  Indus  Valley  in  India  and 
along  the  Yellow  River  in  China. 

Lower  Mesopotamia  (called  variously  the  Plain  of  Shinar  [Shl'nar], 
or  Sumer  [Syoo'mer]  and  Akkad,  or  Babylonia)  is  a  delta  formed  by  the 
rich  silt  which,  year  after  year,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  pour  into  the 
Persian  Gulf.  In  ancient  times  that  delta  was  much  smaller  than  it  is  now 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  reached  about  1 50  miles  further  inland  than  it  does 
today. 

As  the  delta  was  being  formed  neolithic  villagers  from  upstream  and 
from  the  highlands  of  southwestern  Asia  along  with  desert-dwellers  from 
the  south  began  to  move  in.  The  land  was  rich.  But  in  Lower  Mesopotamia 
there  are  only  about  seven  inches  of  rainfall  each  year.  To  make  crops 
grow  there  had  to  be  irrigation.  Likewise,  because  of  sudden  floods  from 
the  rivers,  dykes  were  needed. 

These  twin  needs  forced  the  villagers  to  unite  for  community  effort 
into  larger  units.  This  unification  meant  a  stronger  central  government 
and  more  regulation.  The  villagers  had  to  give  up  some  of  their  freedom 
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in  the  interests  of  the  common  good.  Since  it  was  believed  that  nothing 
could  be  accomplished  without  the  help  of  the  gods,  the  priests  became 
the  leaders. 

The  rewards  were  rich.  So  great  was  the  surplus  of  food  that  more 
and  more  men  were  released  to  become  craftsmen,  traders,  and  artists. 
Villages  became  towns,  and  towns,  cities.  Temples  were  erected.  An 
elaborate  society  was  formed.  Writing  began  in  order,  at  first,  to  keep 
records  of  what  the  gods  owned.  Civilization  was  bom  and  writing  meant 
that  much  more  knowledge  could  be  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation. 

The  Sumerians 

During  this  process,  at  some  time  during  the  fourth  millenium 
B.C.  (4000-3000  B.C.),  the  Sumerians  appeared.  No  one  knows  whence 
they  came.  But  they  seem  to  have  been  civilized  when  they  arrived.  They 
worked  copper,  gold,  and  silver.  They  built  cities  with  temples  on  huge 
mounds  of  brick  which  they  called  ziggurats  (it  is  thought  that  ziggurat 
means  House  of  the  Mountain).  They  had  a  rude  type  of  writing  and  they 
spoke  a  language  which  is  not  like  any  language  in  use  today. 

These  Sumerians,  a  stocky,  bulging-eyed  race,  occupied  the  half  of  the 
plain  nearest  the  Persian  Gulf.  Upstream  was  a  Semitic-speaking  people, 
called  Akkadians.  The  Sumerians  civilized  and  dominated  them.  Several 
centuries  before  3000  B.C.  the  whole  of  Lower  Mesopotamia  was  criss¬ 
crossed  by  canals  and  dykes  and  dotted  with  cities.  Each  city  had  it  own 
territory  and  was  ruled  by  a  priest-king  (in  Sumerian,  ensi). 

Sumerian  wars 

It  was  a  rich  and  civilized  country.  Unfortunately,  Lower  Meso¬ 
potamia  has  no  natural  frontiers  so  that  there  were  constant  raids  from 
the  highlands,  particularly  from  Elam  (E'lam),  from  upstream,  and  from 
the  desert.  Equally  unfortunately,  the  Sumerian  cities  were  constantly 
fighting  each  other.  As  a  result  they  developed  the  art  of  war. 

From  a  Sumerian  victory  monument  and  from  the  “Royal  Standard  of 
Ur,”  a  mosaic  which  on  one  side  shows  soldiers  in  action  and  on  the  other 
a  victory  banquet,  we  know  what  a  Sumerian  army  was  like.  The  foot- 
soldiers  wore  conical  helmets  and  heavy  cloaks  and  carried  shields,  spears, 
and  hatchets  or  knives.  They  fought  in  a  solid  rectangle,  or  phalanx.  The 
nobles,  a  class  which  had  arisen  to  lead  the  warriors,  dashed  around  in 
four-wheeled  chariots  drawn  by  donkeys,  and  hurled  Spears.  From  arrow- 
points  found  on  forgotten  battlefields  it  is  clear  that  there  were  archers. 
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If  we  were  able  to  view  a  Sumerian  battle,  we  would  see  two  solid 
rectangles  of  citizen-soldiers  marching  toward  each  other  while  archers 
and  slingers  on  each  side  shot  arrows  and  flung  stones.  The  nobles  would 
be  waiting  in  their  clumsy  chariots.  Then  the  two  rectangles,  with  a  shout, 
would  leap  on  each  other,  somewhat  like  two  rugby  lines  meeting.  At  this 
point,  the  nobles  would  go  into  action  on  the  flanks  of  the  battle.  Finally 
one  rectangle  would  break  and  the  men  in  it  would  run.  Here  is  where  the 
nobles  would  do  their  chief  work,  in  pursuing  and  killing  the  fugitives. 

After  the  battle  the  dead  would  be  counted  (one  victory  monument 
tells  of  “thirty  heaps”  of  enemy  dead)  and  a  victory  banquet  would  be 
held. 

These  constant  wars  for  land  and  water  or  simply  for  power  drained 
Sumerian  strength.  City  after  city  gained  a  brief  leadership  over  Lower 
Mesopotamia.  Finally,  the  first  dynasty  of  Ur  (the  city  from  which  at  a 
later  time  Abraham  of  the  Bible  came)  won  dominance  over  the  plain. 

With  this  dynasty  what  we  call  recorded  history  begins.  For  Sir  Leonard 
Woolley,  who  excavated  Ur,  found  the  names  of  its  kings,  engraved  on 
their  personal  seals.  Here  at  last  we  have  the  actual  names  of  persons. 

The  first  dynasty  of  Ur 

This  dynasty  is  dated  by  some  scholars  at  around  2900  to  2800 
B.C.,  by  others  at  about  2500  B.C.  Sir  Leonard  Woolley  found  its  royal 
graves.  In  them  he  discovered  the  “Royal  Standard,”  gold  and  silver 
helmets,  harps  decorated  with  bearded  bulls’  heads  in  gold  and  lapis  lazuli 
(a  semi-precious  blue  stone),  gold  and  silver  tumblers,  vanity  cases,  gaming 
boards,  and  a  number  of  other  beautiful  and  artistic  objects. 

These  finds  prove  the  luxury,  excellent  craftsmanship,  and  high  civili¬ 
zation  of  this  long-ago  city.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 

Some  of  these  graves  were  death-pits.  Sloping  ramps  led  down  into 
them.  Down  that  ramp  the  dead  body  of  the  ruler  was  carried  to  be  placed 
in  the  tomb.  Precious  objects  were  put  around  him,  such  as  a  model  of  a 
ram  in  a  thicket,  the  whole  object  fashioned  of  gold,  lapis  lazuli,  silver, 
and  shell-mosaic.  Next,  garlanded  women  and  spear-bearing  soldiers  were 
ranged  around  the  dead  ruler.  They  drank  poison,  and  apparently  drank 
it  willingly.  At  any  rate  Sir  Leonard  Woolley  found  no  sign  of  a  struggle 
or  of  violence.  Then  those  men  and  women  crumpled  to  the  ground 
where  they  stood. 

It  is  assumed  that  these  victims  were  supposed  to  be  the  attendants  of 
the  ruler  in  the  next  world.  Close  to  five  thousand  years  later.  Sir  Leonard 
Woolley  found  their  skeletons.  The  civilization  of  the  Sumerians  had  its 
darker  side. 
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From  the  first  to  the  third  dynasty  of  Ur 

After  the  first  dynasty  of  Ur  was  overthrown  the  Akkadians  were 
able  to  conquer  the  Sumerians.  Their  empire,  however,  was  overcome 
by  an  inroad  of  mountaineers  from  the  north.  When  finally  the  moun¬ 
taineers  were  expelled,  the  third  dynasty  of  Ur  built  itself  an  empire  which 
covered  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  Elam,  and  Assyria  (Assy'ria,  see 
map)  and  stretched  into  Syria.  This  empire  of  Ur  (about  2125-2000  B.C.) 
was  the  last  flowering  of  Sumerian  power. 

Life  in  third-dynasty  Ur 

To  get  a  glimpse  of  Sumerian  life  and  civilization  let  us  suppose 
that  we  are  back  in  the  days  of  the  third  dynasty.  We  are  making  our  way 
along  the  great  stone  road  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Euphrates  toward  Ur. 

On  the  road  with  us  are  foot-travellers  and  pedlars  with  pack-saddle 
donkeys.  To  the  left  of  us  on  the  broad  Euphrates  are  boats  and  rafts 
carrying  cedar  from  Lebanon  and  gold,  silver,  copper  ore,  and  stones  to 
Ur.  Mesopotamia  lacks  both  minerals  and  stone  so  that  these  articles 
must  be  imported.  Because  of  the  lack  of  stone,  all  building  is  done  with 
bricks  and  the  Sumerians  even  write  on  clay  tablets. 

Along  the  river  the  date  palms  are  tall.  On  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  stretch  rich  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  millet 
and  of  beans,  lentils,  gourds,  and  melons.  Through  those  fields  run  the 
silver  lines  of  the  irrigation  canals.  In  Sumer,  as  in  Alberta,  agriculture  is 
the  well-spring  of  the  whole  economy.  Some  of  the  farmers  are  owners. 
Many  rent  their  land  from  either  the  priests  or  the  nobles  or  the  king. 
There  are  special  laws  for  farmers.  A  farmer  is  fined  if  he  does  not  keep 
his  share  of  the  irrigation  system  in  order  or  if  he  does  not  make  proper 
use  of  his  land.  He  is  told  what  crops  to  sow  and  how  much  seed  to  use. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  brings  new  land  under  cultivation  he  is  exempted 
from  taxes;  and  debts  cannot  be  collected  from  farmers  until  after  the 
crops  are  gathered. 

Besides  a  richness  of  crops  that  will  amaze  us,  there  are  fat  cattle, 
grunting  pigs,  and  bleating  sheep  and  goats.  Nobody  lacks  for  food. 

The  appearance  of  Ur 

But  now  we  are  approaching  the  city.  A  great  wall,  a  mile  in 
circumference,  surrounds  it.  There  is  a  moat,  too,  filled  with  water  from 
the  Euphrates.  Today  the  Euphrates  is  miles  to  the  north  of  the  site  of  Ur 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  is  leagues  away.  But  now  that  we  are  back  in  those 
days,  the  gulf  is  only  twelve  miles  off  and  the  river  runs  right  along  Ur’s 
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northern  flank.  The  city,  in  fact,  is  shaped  like  an  open  sack,  with  the 
river  forming  the  line  of  the  mouth. 

Above  the  great  wall,  in  the  northwest  comer,  on  top  of  the  great 
ziggurat  of  Ur,  glitters  the  temple  of  Ur’s  principal  god,  Nannar  (Na'nnar). 
Nannar  is  the  god  of  the  moon.  The  great  gods  of  the  Sumerians  all 
represent  natural  forces  such  as  the  flood-waters,  the  earthquake,  or  the 
sun.  Each  Sumerian  city  believes  that  one  of  these  gods  is  its  special  god, 
although  all  the  gods  are  worshipped. 

Consequently,  to  the  Sumerians,  Ur  is  Nannar’s  city.  In  Sumerian 
theology  the  gods  own  the  universe  and  whatever  any  man  has,  he  receives 
as  a  gift  from  them.  As  visitors,we  must  remember  that  the  Sumerians  are 
a  very  religious  people. 

The  temple  area 

Suppose  we  go  to  visit  the  temple.  We  come  first  to  a  wall  en¬ 
closing  an  area  of  about  600  by  1,200  feet.  In  the  eastern  side  of  the  wall 
are  three  gateways.  If  we  enter  by  the  northern  one,  we  will  find  ourselves 
in  a  courtyard  thronged  with  men  and  women,  some  of  them  carrying 
grain  or  geese  and  ducks  or  bolts  of  cloth  and  others  herding  along 
bawhng  cattle  or  bleating  sheep.  If  we  ask  why,  we  will  learn  that  the  god 
Nannar  owns  broad  lands  as  well  as  factories  and  ships  and  that,  since 
there  is  no  money  of  the  sort  we  use,  the  rents  are  paid  by  bringing  in  the 
actual  produce.  Besides,  all  Sumerians  give  a  tenth  of  what  they  make  to 
the  god  and  this  too  is  paid  in  produce. 

As  we  watch,  we  will  notice  priests  writing  receipts  for  the  rentals  and 
the  tithes  on  tablets  of  damp  clay.  There  is  one  copy  for  the  man  or 
woman  who  pays  and  one  copy  for  the  temple.  The  temple  copies  will 
then  be  baked  to  make  them  last  and  some  of  these  will  be  found  four 
thousand  years  later  by  Sir  Leonard  Woolley’s  workmen. 

We  will  observe  that  the  writing  is  done  by  pressing  a  triangular  stylus 
of  bronze  into  the  damp  clay.  Sumerian  writing  began  with  pictures  of 
actual  objects,  such  as  the  picture  of  a  bird.  But  the  use  of  the  triangular 
stylus  means  that  by  this  time  there  is  little  or  no  resemblance  to  a  bird  or 
a  stalk  of  grain.  Instead  we  have  a  wedge-shaped  script,  called  cuneiform 
(Latin  cuneus  means  a  wedge).  That  script  looks  like  hens’  tracks.  But 
scholars  can  read  it;  and  they  have  discovered  that  each  sign  or  letter,  as 
we  would  call  it,  generally  stands  for  a  syllable,  such  as  lit  or  lat  or  syll 
or  gru. 

Any  language,  including  our  own,  possesses  a  great  many  syllables. 
It  will  appall  us  to  find  out  that  Sumerian  school  children  must  learn 
about  six  hundred  signs  or  letters  instead  of  twenty-six.  As  a  result 
education  is  for  a  few  people  only. 
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Education 

Once  the  receipts  are  given,  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  led  away 
and  the  grain  is  put  in  storehouses  along  the  wall  of  the  temple  enclosure. 
Along  the  wall,  too,  is  a  school.  If  we  look  in  for  a  moment  we  will  see 
that  each  pupil  as  he  enters  takes  a  lump  of  clay  from  a  box  just  inside 
the  doorway  and  pats  it  into  a  tablet.  There  are  no  desks.  All  the  students 
sit  cross-legged  on  the  floor  as  they  often  do  in  schools  in  the  same  area 
today.  The  first  task  of  the  teacher,  a  priest,  is  to  get  his  pupils  to  read 
and  write.  They  may  start,  for  example,  by  learning  all  the  syllables  which 
in  Sumerian  begin  with  k  and  writing  these  on  their  tablets. 

To  memorize  and  to  learn  to  write  six  hundred  “letters”  takes  a  long 
time.  Grammar  is  taught.  So  is  mathematics.  There  is  no  sign  for  zero. 
But  there  is  counting  by  tens  and  also  by  sixties.  From  this  counting  by 
sixties  (the  sexagesimal  system)  comes  our  division  of  the  hour  into  60 
minutes  and  of  the  minute  into  60  seconds,  and  also  our  360  degrees  in  a 
circle. 

In  more  advanced  education,  surveying  is  learned,  as  well  as  engineer¬ 
ing  and  architecture.  But  to  become  a  doctor  or  a  sculptor,  children  begin 
as  apprentices. 

The  most  advanced  studies  are  in  theology,  astronomy,  and  astrology. 
The  priests,  by  the  way,  are  the  scholars,  since  from  neolithic  times 
onward  they  alone  have  had  leisure  to  think  and  to  speculate.  Yet  although 
the  priests  know  the  length  of  the  year,  the  Sumerians  use  a  clumsy 
calendar  of  12  moon  months,  totalling  354  days.  Every  so  often  the  priests 
have  to  insert  days  to  bring  the  calendar  into  harmony  with  the  solar  year 
of  36514  days. 

There  are  other  schools,  run  by  priests,  in  Ur.  But  education  is  not 
widespread.  Although  most  Sumerians  can  calculate,  for  writing  and 
reading  they  use  professional  letter-writers  and  story-tellers. 

The  temple  of  Nannar 

Before  we  leave  the  temple  enclosure,  apart  from  the  other 
shrines  and  buildings  in  it,  we  will  want  to  look  at  the  ziggurat  and  temple 
of  Nannar.  Just  as  the  whole  temple  area  is  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
city,  so  the  ziggurat  is  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  temple  enclosure. 
We  go  through  another  doorway  and  up  broad  steps.  There,  facing  east, 
is  the  ziggurat. 

The  ziggurat  is  a  huge  mass  of  bricks,  200  feet  by  150,  and  70  feet 
high.  Facing  us  (the  first  stage  is  stiU  to  be  seen  today)  is  a  great  staircase 
leading  to  the  top  of  the  first  stage  or  step.  Two  other  staircases,  one  from 
either  side,  meet  it  at  the  top.  There  are  two  other  steps,  each  with  a 


2.  The  ziggurat  of  Nannar,  supreme  god  of  Ur,  thrusts  into  the 
sky  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  temple  area.  Temples  and 
quarters  for  the  priests  and  priestesses  crowd  the  rest. 
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staircase,  as  in  the  ancient  buildings  in  Yucatan  in  Mexico.  On  the  very 
top  sits  the  blue  and  gold  temple  of  Nannar. 

Nannar,  like  all  the  other  great  gods  of  Sumer,  is  believed  to  have  the 
desires  and  needs  of  a  man.  There  is  a  golden  bed  in  his  temple  and  each 
day  his  image  is  brought  down  the  staircases  in  solemn  procession  to  his 
kitchens,  which  are  set  in  the  angles  between  the  three  great  staircases. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  priests.  They  are  arranged  in  classes  such 
as  anointing  priests,  musician  priests,  temple-sweepers,  and  so  on.  There 
are  many  priestesses,  too.  At  the  head  is  the  high  priest  of  Nannar.  He 
and  his  helpers  manage  all  the  vast  properties  of  the  god.  The  Sumerian 
cities  are  temple-cities. 

The  harbours  and  streets  of  Ur 

If  we  leave  the  temple  area,  we  will  find  that  Ur  has  two  harbours. 
One  is  for  the  river  traffic  up  and  down  the  Euphrates.  From  the  other, 
situated  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  city,  big  ships  go  out  through  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  Indus  River  in  India  (where  another  riverine  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  developed),  along  the  Arabian  shore,  and  perhaps  to  Ceylon. 
These  ships  bring  back  teak,  sandalwood,  stone,  gold  dust,  and  many 
other  articles. 

We  will  find  the  harbours  crowded.  If  we  turn  back  into  the  city  itself, 
we  wiU  discover  that  there  are  no  wide  streets  or  neon  signs.  Instead,  like 
parts  of  modern  Baghdad  or  Cairo,  the  streets  are  narrow,  twisting  lanes. 
Garbage  lies  in  them.  Dogs  and  children  mix  with  the  Sumerians.  The 
men  wear  a  single  garment  and  shave  their  heads.  The  better-class  women 
use  cosmetics  and  wear  brightly  coloured  clothes  and  jingling  jewellery. 

There  is  no  lighting.  At  night  everything  is  dark.  During  the  day,  as  we 
walk  through  the  streets  and  squares,  we  will  see  people  bargaining  at 
wayside  stalls  for  vegetables  and  cakes  or  for  jewellery  or  pots  or  axes 
and  spears  and  all  the  hundred  and  one  things  the  Sumerians  need.  We 
will  watch  coppersmiths  at  work,  or  bakers  making  cakes,  or  potters 
fashioning  jars  on  spinning  potters’  wheels.  There  are  taverns  and  people 
in  them  drinking  beer  or  wine.  We  can  even  look  into  a  restaurant  or  stop 
for  a  moment  to  examine  a  hotel.  Basically,  life  in  Ur  is  much  as  it  is  in 
the  same  area  today. 

Most  Sumerian  industry  is  “small-shop”  industry,  that  is,  the  potter  or 
coppersmith  or  baker  makes  his  goods  and  sells  them  in  the  same  room 
or  rooms  in  which  he  and  his  family  live.  Many  Sumerians,  too,  spend 
their  fives  in  tenements  or  in  one-  or  two-room  lodgings.  But  there  are 
better-class  houses  in  the  city  as  well  as  villas  outside  the  walls.  None  of 
the  houses,  however,  have  windows  facing  the  street.  They  are  built 
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around  a  central  patio.  If  we  have  a  chance  to  visit  one  we  will  discover 
that,  since  Ur  has  no  sanitation  system,  each  household  has  its  own  cess¬ 
pool.  We  will  also  find  that  at  the  back  of  each  house  there  is  a  lean-to, 
roofed  for  one-third  of  its  length. 

The  roofed  part  of  the  lean-to  is  the  family  chapel.  On  a  table  placed 
on  a  dais  at  the  front  are  the  family  gods.  Besides  the  great  gods,  such  as 
Nannar,  the  Sumerians  worship  many  smaller  deities.  They  also  believe 
that  a  host  of  demons  roam  the  world,  especially  at  night,  waiting  to 
snatch  the  unwary. 

In  this  chapel  family  prayers  are  held  every  day  for  the  whole  house¬ 
hold.  As  we  listen  to  them,  it  may  give  us  a  slightly  uncomfortable  feeling 
to  know  that  under  our  feet  is  the  burial  vault  for  the  family  dead. 

The  king  of  Ur 

Our  visit  to  Ur  will  have  taught  us  a  good  deal  about  Sumerian 
civilization.  Other  features  ought  to  be  noted.  For  one  thing,  though 
originally  the  king  of  Ur  was  a  caretaker  for  the  god  Nannar,  now  the 
king  of  the  Empire  of  Ur  is  thought  of  as  being  a  god  himself.  His  power 
and  the  power  of  his  nobles  is  often  superior  to  that  of  the  high  priest  of 
Nannar. 


Social  classes 

It  will  seem  peculiar  to  us  that  there  are  two  classes  of  citizens, 
one  made  up  of  the  nobles  and  the  priests  and  the  other  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  nobles  have  special  privileges  but  also  special  duties.  But 
citizenship  now  depends  on  where  you  live,  not  on  blood-relationship. 

We  will  also  have  noted  a  large  number  of  slaves.  These  are  not  badly 
treated.  They  can  run  businesses,  paying  a  percentage  to  their  masters, 
and  can  buy  their  freedom. 

The  status  of  women 

In  this  civilization,  women  are  practically  the  equals  of  men. 
Their  dowry  is  their  own  property.  They  can  engage  in  business  and  can 
bequeath  what  they  make  to  whomsoever  they  wish.  Yet  a  man  can,  if  he 
wishes,  sell  his  wife  or  his  children  into  slavery  for  a  three-year  period. 

Law 

The  Sumerians  have  detailed  codes  of  law  to  cover  every  contin¬ 
gency.  There  is  no  trial  by  jury.  Instead  three  judges  decide  cases. 
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Art  and  literature 

Sumerian  sculpture  is  not  of  too  high  a  quality.  But  their  work  in 
shell-mosaic,  in  glazed  tiles,  and  in  jeweller’s  craftsmanship  is  superb. 
Only  fragments  of  their  literature  have  come  down  to  us.  Those  fragments 
are  chiefly  hymns  and  stories  about  the  gods.  These  last,  however,  include 
tales  about  the  creation  of  the  world  and  about  the  man  who  is  called  “the 
Babylonian  Noah.” 

Industry,  trade,  and  commerce 

Next  to  farming  the  major  occupations  of  the  Sumerians  were 
industry,  trade,  and  commerce.  Most  of  the  manufacturing  was  done,  as 
has  been  noted,  in  small  shops. 

Trade  and  commerce  were  far  flung.  Besides  the  sea-going  ships  and 
the  river  trafiic,  pedlars  went  from  city  to  city  in  the  plain  and  were  given 
a  season’s  credit.  Other  traders  took  donkey  caravans  into  the  hill  country 
to  the  north  and  northeast  and  up  to  Assyria  and  Syria  and  even  into 
what  is  now  Turkey.  As  early  as  2800  B.C.  the  Sumerians  established  a 
Sumerian  trading  colony  in  that  country. 

Banking  was  important,  especially  for  the  granting  of  credits  for 
trading  enterprises.  The  interest  rate  was  20  per  cent  for  loans  to  be 
repaid  in  metal  and  33 Va  per  cent  for  repayment  in  grain.  Though  there 
was  no  proper  coinage,  gold  and  silver  were  valued  according  to  weight. 
In  this  primitive  coinage,  60  shekels  made  a  mina  and  60  minas  made  a 
talent,  which  was  about  68  pounds  in  weight.  You  could  not,  therefore, 
carry  much  money  around  with  you.  Later,  silver  was  to  gold  as  eight  is 
to  one.  The  Sumerians  did  use  letters  of  credit  as  we  do  and  bankers  in 
Ur  had  branch  houses  in  Haran  (Hara'n),  in  northern  Mesopotamia. 

An  important  by-product  of  Sumerian  trade  was  that  their  traders 
carried  Sumerian  civilization  with  them.  The  cuneiform  script  of  Sumer, 
for  example,  became  the  way  of  writing  for  much  of  the  Near  East. 

Hammurabi  and  the  First  Babylonian  Empire 

Ur  was  finally  captured  and  sacked  by  a  combined  force  of 
Elamites  and  Semites  from  the  desert.  Meanwhile,  another  group  of 
Semites,  known  as  Amorites,  had  settled  in  Babylon  (see  map).  After 
decades  of  struggle  Hammurabi  (Hammura'bi) ,  the  sixth  king  of  Babylon, 
established  the  First  Babylonian  Empire.  This  empire  stretched  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  up  to  Syria. 

Hammurabi  and  his  people  were  Semites.  They  adapted  the  cuneiform 
writing  of  the  Sumerians  to  their  own  language  and  used  Sumerian  secre- 
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taries.  But  the  Sumerian  tongue  gradually  ceased  to  be  spoken.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Babylonians  took  over  Sumerian  law-codes,  customs, 
gods,  art,  and  literature.  Through  the  Semitic  Babylonians  Sumerian 
civilization  was  passed  on. 

Hammurabi  is  famous  for  his  code  of  laws,  based  on  the  “eye-for-an- 
eye”  principle.  He  also  built  great  roads,  introduced  a  postal  service, 
divided  his  empire  into  provinces,  and  erected  a  huge  ziggurat  in  Babylon. 

Finally,  mountaineers  named  Kassites  swooped  down  to  conquer 
Babylon.  During  their  centuries  of  rule.  Lower  Mesopotamia  did  little  in 
the  political  world  but  its  trade  and  civilization  continued.  Then  the 
Assyrians  (see  p.  40)  conquered  the  country.  When  Assyria  fell  there 
was  a  short-lived  second  Babylonian  Empire.  It  was  overrun  by  the  Per¬ 
sians  in  538  B.C.  The  Persians,  in  turn,  took  over  much  of  Mesopotamian 
civilization. 

Summary 

The  civilization  of  Mesopotamia  began  about  3500  B.C.  It  lasted 
until  538  B.C.  Its  culture  spread  widely  over  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 
From  it  came  to  us  such  items  as  counting  by  60’s.  In  astronomy  and 
astrology  it  had  a  great  influence  on  the  Romans.  Mesopotamia,  too, 
began  modern  business  practices  such  as  the  use  of  interest,  the  advancing 
of  credit,  and  even  the  invention  of  double-entry  bookkeeping.  In  another 
field  its  religious  attitudes  and  literature  seem  to  have  had  a  considerable 
impact  on  the  Hebrews.  We  ought  not  to  omit,  either,  that  the  idea  of 
empire  was  begun  by  the  peoples  of  Mesopotamia. 

Questions 

1.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  essential  features  of  what  is  called 
“civilization”?  Why  did  there  have  to  be  cities  before  there  could 
be  civilization? 

2.  Why  did  civilization  not  develop  along  the  Thames  or  the  Seine 
rivers  as  early  as  it  did  along  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers? 

3.  Explain  why  the  richness  of  the  land  in  Mesopotamia  released 
people  to  become  weavers,  coppersmiths,  sandal-makers,  and  so 
on.  Why  did  this  development,  in  turn,  lead  to  more  trade? 

4.  Give  two  reasons  why  the  Sumerian  temples  became  the  centres 
of  government  and  knowledge. 

5.  Find  pictures  of  some  of  the  objects  found  in  Sumerian  graves 
and  compare  their  artistic  achievement  with  that  of  today. 

6.  Pretend  that  you  are  wandering  through  Sumerian  Ur  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  three  features  which  would  impress  you  most. 


CHAPTER  3 


Early  Civilizations: 

Egypt 


Whether  civilization  began  first  in  Mesopotamia  or  Egypt  is  still 
being  debated.  In  either  case  the  same  general  conditions  brought  about 
civilization  in  both  countries,  although  there  were  differences  in  details. 
In  Lower  Mesopotamia  two  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  provided 
rich  land  and  the  necessity  for  community  co-operation.  In  Egypt,  the 
river  was  the  Nile. 

The  Nile  rises  in  equatorial  Africa.  Thence,  for  thousands  of  miles  it 
slithers  northward  until  it  tumbles  over  what  is  called  the  First  Cataract, 
where  the  Aswan  Dam  now  stands.  Then  for  close  to  six  hundred  miles 
the  river  winds  a  sinuous  course  through  a  canyon  it  itself  has  furrowed. 
On  either  side  of  the  river  is  a  narrow  strip  of  green  and  level  land. 
Finally,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  it  emerges 
into  the  Delta  which  again  it  itself  has  created,  to  travel  through  it  in 
seven  channels  to  the  sea.  Seen  from  the  air  most  of  Egypt  is  desert. 
Through  it  run  the  two  ribbons  of  green,  which  then  expand  into  the 
Delta.  The  cultivable  land  of  ancient  Egypt  was,  in  fact,  only  around 
10,000  square  miles,  about  the  same  area  as  in  ancient  Lower  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  while  Alberta  has  an  expanse  of  250,000  square  miles.  The  two 
centres  of  the  first  civilizations  were  small  countries. 

You  will  realize  that  the  Nile  divided  the  country  into  Upper  Egypt, 
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the  canyon,  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  Delta.  But  as  a  highway  it  also  united 
the  Two  Lands,  the  name  the  ancient  Egyptians  often  gave  their  home. 
Furthermore,  while  Lower  Mesopotamia  was  exposed  to  constant  inva¬ 
sions,  Egypt  in  early  times  was  sealed  off  from  attack.  To  the  south  was 
the  First  Cataract  and  to  the  north  the  Mediterranean,  a  protective  barrier 
in  days  before  naval  warfare.  The  east  and  west  were  guarded  by  deserts, 
although  there  was  a  gateway  at  Suez  and  another  (see  map)  leading  to 
Libya.  As  a  result,  once  ancient  Egypt  had  established  a  strong  govern¬ 
ment  it  was  safe  from  attack,  so  that  it  became  the  first  “nation-state”  in 
history. 

One  other  difference  from  Mesopotamia  should  be  noted.  Egypt  has 
few  trees  but  plenty  of  stone.  From  early  times  its  people  had  to  import 
wood  but  also  learned  to  work  in  stone. 

The  inundation 

Like  Lower  Mesopotamia  Egypt  has  little  rainfall  in  the  Delta 
and  none  in  the  canyon  (a  fact  which  explains  the  amazing  preservation 
of  ancient  objects  and  monuments).  But  it  does  have  the  phenomenon  of 
the  inundation.  Each  year,  from  its  equatorial  sources,  a  mighty  surge  of 
water  rolls  down  the  Nile.  When  it  reaches  Egypt  the  whole  country  is 
transformed  into  a  glassy  sea.  From  that  sea  the  villages  rise  on  mounds, 
while  dykes  form  the  roads.  When  the  inundation  recedes,  it  leaves  behind 
it  a  layer  of  silt,  which  is  renewed  annually.  Here,  then,  as  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  was  rich  land  ready  to  be  farmed,  once  the  inhabitants  learned  to 
co-operate  in  irrigation  and  the  storage  of  water. 

The  development  of  civilization 

Not  long  after  5000  B.C.  New  Stone  Age  men  began  to  settle  in 
farming  villages  in  the  Delta  and  in  the  canyon.  Gradually,  as  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia,  there  was  a  mixture  of  peoples  and  co-operation  in  irriga¬ 
tion.  Gradually,  too,  central  governments  were  formed.  Villages  grew 
into  towns  until  there  were  forty-two  separate  communities,  each  with  its 
own  totem-god,  such  as  a  jackal  or  a  crocodile,  and  its  own  leader.  After 
centuries  of  development,  at  some  time  before  3000  B.C.,  these  com¬ 
munities  were  united  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
(the  canyon  and  the  Delta,  respectively). 

By  this  time  civilization  had  begun.  In  both  kingdoms  the  kings  were 
regarded  as  gods  and  there  was  a  strong  central  government  and  an 
elaborate  civil  service.  Irrigation  canals  ran  through  the  land  and  the 
water  of  the  inundation  was  trapped  in  basins.  Copper  was  in  common 
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use,  the  potter’s  wheel  had  been  introduced  from  Asia,  there  were  many 
arts  and  crafts,  and  writing  had  been  begun.  Cities  had  grown  along  the 
Nile.  Sailing  craft  dotted  the  river.  There  was  trade  up  and  down  it. 
Cedar  had  been  brought  from  Lebanon  (see  map)  and  copper  ore  and 
turquoises  were  being  imported  from  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 

About  3000  B.C.  the  first-dynasty  kings  of  Upper  Egypt  conquered 
the  Delta.  At  this  point  the  Old  Kingdom  and  recorded  history  begin. 

The  Old  Kingdom,  3100  to  2250  B.C.: 
the  pyramids 

Dynasties  one  to  six  ruled  during  this  period.  The  peak  of  the 
Old  Kingdom  was  reached  in  the  fourth  dynasty.  Around  2650  B.C.  its 
second  Pharaoh  (the  title  for  the  kings  of  Egypt,  meaning  “He  of  the 
Great  House”)  built  the  Great  Pyramid,  at  which  travellers  of  today 
stare  in  amazement. 

The  Great  Pyramid  is  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  not  far  from 
modem  Cairo.  To  visualize  something  of  its  size,  imagine  a  tremendous 
mass  of  stone  479  feet  high  with  each  of  its  four  sides  measuring  755  feet 
8  inches,  yet  so  perfectly  built  that  there  is  no  more  than  one  inch  of 
deviation  from  a  straight  line  in  any  of  the  sides.  That  pyramid  was 
originally  cased  in  gleaming  limestone  and  was  481  feet  in  height.  In  it 
are  2,300,000  blocks  of  stone,  each  averaging  in  weight  two  and  a  half 
tons  or  about  5,500  pounds.  Yet  tliat  great  mound  is  honeycombed  with 
galleries  and  rooms. 

We  are  told  by  the  Greek  author  Herodotus  (Hero'dotus)  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  it  took  100,000  men,  working  for  twenty 
years,  to  erect  the  Great  Pyramid.  Near  it  are  two  other  huge  pyramids, 
also  built  by  the  Pharaohs  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  the  Sphinx,  which 
was  carved  out  of  natural  rock.  The  Sphinx  is  66  feet  high,  189  feet  long, 
and  its  mouth  is  IV2  feet  wide.  You  might  note  that  there  are  many  other 
pyramids,  though  much  smaller  in  size.  The  pyramid  field  extends  for 
sixty  miles. 

Government 

The  great  pyramids,  which  were  tombs,  prove  both  the  high 
civilization  of  Egypt  in  that  far-off  day  and  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs. 
The  Pharaoh  was  believed  to  be  a  living  god.  All  Egypt,  both  the  land 
and  the  people,  belonged  to  him.  He  had  a  viceroy  and  nobles,  to  whom 
he  gave  grants  of  land,  to  help  him  govern,  and  there  was  a  highly 
developed  civil  service.  The  government,  therefore,  was  a  despotism. 
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3.  Here  farmers  till  the  land  along  the  Nile,  within  sight  of  the 
great  pyramids.  One  crop  was  sesame  seed,  which  yielded  an 

oil  used  in  cooking. 


Society 

We  know  a  great  deal  about  life  in  the  Old  Kingdom  from  the 
pictures  found  in  the  tombs  of  that  day.  Society  was  shaped  like  the  Great 
Pyramid;  at  the  apex  were  the  Pharaoh,  the  nobles,  and  the  priests. 

The  Pharaoh  lived  in  a  great  palace  and  approach  to  him  was  by 
kissing  the  ground  at  his  feet.  The  nobles  and  the  priests  too  dwelt  in 
roomy  palaces  and  villas.  They  ate  and  drank,  to  quote  a  menu,  “ten 
kinds  of  meat,  five  kinds  of  poultry,  sixteen  kinds  of  bread  and  cake,  six 
kinds  of  wine,  four  kinds  of  beer,  and  seven  kinds  of  fruit.”  They  were 
carried  abroad  in  litters.  When  they  were  not  busy  with  administration, 
they  went  out  fishing  and  hunting,  and,  incidentally,  are  shown  knocking 
down  birds  with  boomerangs.  The  men  wore  linen  loincloths  and  shaved 
their  heads  and  faces.  Their  wives  clothed  themselves  in  gowns  as  thin  as 
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silk.  Both  sexes  decked  themselves  with  wigs  and  jewellery  and  the 
furnishings  of  their  homes  were  elaborate  with  gold,  silver,  and  inlay  work. 

Next  in  order  came  the  middle  class  made  up  of  professional  men, 
such  as  sculptors,  doctors,  scribes,  and  architects,  and  of  the  artisans, 
who  included  coppersmiths,  sandal-makers,  potters,  and  jewellers  and 
carpenters.  Their  lives  were  comfortable. 

Since  there  were  as  yet  only  a  few  slaves,  the  broad  base  of  the  social 
pyramid  was  made  up  of  peasants.  They  worked  from  dawn  to  dark  on 
the  land  as,  in  effect,  sharecroppers.  Their  villages  were  groups  of  mud- 
brick  hovels  with  no  sanitation.  They  were  subject  to  forced  labour  at  the 
command  of  the  Pharaoh  or  his  nobles.  They  could  be  beaten  by  the 
tax-gatherers. 

Yet  they  seem  to  have  been  reasonably  happy.  In  the  tomb-pictures 
we  see  them  herding  cattle  across  a  ford  or  ploughing  or  reaping  in  the 
fields.  They  grew  wheat,  barley,  millet,  flax,  and  sesame  as  well  as  beans, 
lentils,  melons,  and  the  vine.  They  brewed  and  drank  beer.  They  bred 
ducks,  geese,  swine,  and  cattle.  They  worshipped  their  own  small  deities. 
We  must  remember  too  that,  as  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,  agriculture  was 
the  base  on  which  the  whole  economy  was  built,  and  that  it  was  a  planned 
agriculture  with  officials  doling  out  the  seed,  supervising  the  reaping  of 
the  grain  and  the  keeping  of  flocks  and  herds.  Other  officials  gathered  the 
rents  and  taxes  which,  as  in  Sumer,  were  paid  in  actual  produce. 

The  calendar 

Before  the  days  of  the  Old  Kingdom  the  Egyptians  had  already 
developed  a  calendar  of  365  days.  Later  on  they  invented  other  calendars 
which  took  care  of  the  extra  quarter  of  a  day  in  the  solar  year.  One  of 
these  calendars  was  imported  into  Rome  in  45  B.C.  by  Julius  Caesar  to 
become  the  basis  of  the  calendar  you  and  I  use  today. 

Writing 

The  Egyptians,  in  the  days  before  the  Old  Kingdom,  like  the 
Sumerians,  began  with  picture  writing.  At  first  these  pictures  meant  the 
actual  object.  Later  they  came  to  represent  ideas  -  for  instance,  the 
picture  of  a  man  with  his  hand  to  his  mouth  could  mean  “hunger.”  Still 
later  some  pictures  came  to  stand  for  the  sounds  of  syllables.  For  instance, 
the  picture  of  a  goose  flying  represented  the  syllable  tha.  The  same  effect 
would  be  produced  in  our  language  if  belief  was  written  as  the  pictures  of 
a  bee  and  a  leaf.  Finally  an  alphabet  of  twenty-four  consonantal  signs  or 
letters  was  invented,  o  for  instance,  the  sign  for  mouth,  which  in 
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Egyptian  is  the  word  ro,  came  to  mean  also  the  sound  ro.  By  consonantal 
signs  we  mean  that  the  Egyptians  wrote  the  consonants  only  and  not  the 
vowels.  Modem  scholars  often  have  to  supply  the  vowels  and  this  fact 
explains  why  there  is  so  much  variation  in  the  spelling  of  Egyptian  names. 
The  god  Amen  is  spelled  by  many  scholars  as  Amon. 

If  the  Egyptians  had  abandoned  everything  except  their  consonantal 
alphabet,  they  would  have  had  an  alphabet  almost  as  easy  as  ours.  But 
they  kept  everything  -  consonantal  signs,  signs  for  syllables,  and  signs 
standing  for  words  and  for  actual  objects.  As  a  result  Egyptian  children, 
too,  had  to  leam  about  six  hundred  “letters”  before  they  could  read  or 
write.  Moreover,  because  the  Egyptians  kept  picture  writing  for  almost 
all  their  signs  (for  example  the  picture  of  a  hand  stood  for  the  sound  tr) 
and  often  carved  and  painted  this  picture  writing  on  stone,  to  leam  to  be 
a  scribe  was  a  laborious  business.  The  Greeks  later  called  the  Egyptian 
picture  writing  hieroglyphs^  which  means  “sacred  carvings.” 


The  invention  of  paper 

The  Sumerians  had  to  write  on  clay.  By  the  time  of  the  Old 
Kingdom,  however,  the  Egyptians  had  learned  to  make  a  tough  and 
serviceable  paper  from  the  pith  of  the  papyrus  plant,  which  is  a  bamboo¬ 
like  reed.  Our  word  paper  is  derived  from  the  word  papyms.  This 
Egyptian  paper  was  the  only  paper  in  use  down  through  Greek  and 
Roman  times.  The  Egyptians  often  painted  their  writings  on  this  paper  in 
brightly  coloured  pigments.  They  also  wrote  with  ink  which  they  made 
by  mixing  water  with  gum  arabic  and  lampblack  or  soot.  In  the  museums 
you  can  see  rolls  of  this  ancient  paper  and  also  a  scribe’s  outfit  of  inkwell 
and  pens.  Scribes,  by  the  way,  were  honoured. 


Education,  knowledge,  techniques, 
literature,  and  sculpture 

As  in  Sumer,  the  schools  were  run  by  the  priests.  In  addition  to 
writing  and  reading  the  priests  taught  mathematics.  The  Egyptians  could 
add,  multiply,  use  fractions,  and  knew  the  value  of  pi.  Simple  algebraic 
problems  were  solved  and  the  area  of  a  triangle  or  circle  or  trapezium 
could  be  calculated,  as  well  as  the  volume  of  a  cylinder  or  a  pyramid. 
Astronomy  was  far  advanced.  Medicine  was  a  mixture  of  magic  spells 
and  sound  drugs  but  surgery  was  so  excellent  that  skulls  from  which 
pieces  had  been  sawn  out  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  brain  have  been 
found.  The  evidence  is  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the  patients  lived  after 
the  operation.  In  architecture  and  engineering,  as  proved  by  the  pyramids 
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and  later  on  by  the  setting  up  of  huge  obelisks  and  great  pillared  temples, 
the  Egyptians  have  not  been  excelled  until  modem  days. 

Similarly,  in  certain  other  techniques  the  ancient  Egyptians  have  never 
been  surpassed.  They  wove  linen  to  be  as  fine  as  silk;  and  the  hardest 
stone  could  be  drilled  into  vases  so  thin  that  the  fight  shines  through. 
Somehow  they  produced  saws  to  cut  through  granite.  Their  beautiful 
glazed  tiles,  their  inlay  work  in  gold  and  silver,  and  their  furniture  are 
quite  the  equal  of  anything  we  can  achieve.  Likewise,  by  Old  Kingdom 
days  the  secret  of  making  glass  had  been  discovered. 

Not  much  of  the  literature  of  this  period  has  survived.  But  Old 
Kingdom  sculpture  is,  again,  quite  the  equal  of  anything  produced  since, 
except  perhaps  the  sculpture  done  by  the  Greeks.  We  look  at  the  portrait- 
statue  of  a  scribe  or  of  a  noble  or  of  the  Pharaoh  who  built  the  second  of 
the  three  great  pyramids  and  perceive  not  only  perfection  of  workmanship 
but  a  sense  of  timelessness.  Their  sculpture  influenced  the  early  Greeks. 

Trade 

Trade  inside  Egypt  was  by  barter.  Expeditions  outside  Egypt 
were  undertaken  either  by  the  Pharaoh  or  with  his  consent.  Copper  ore 
and  turquoises  were,  as  has  been  mentioned,  brought  from  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula.  From  Nubia  (now  the  Sudan)  came  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  slaves.  During  the  fourth  dynasty  a  fleet  to  secure  these 
same  articles  was  sent  down  to  the  “Land  of  Punt,”  which  was  perhaps 
modem  Somaliland. 

Other  expeditions  went  into  Palestine,  while  as  early  as  the  first  Pharaoh 
of  the  fourth  dynasty  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  brought  back  cedar  from 
Lebanon.  Egyptian  traders  also  sailed  to  the  island  of  Crete  (Cre'te). 

In  this  way  rivulets  of  Egyptian  civilization  flowed  out  from  Egypt.  In 
Palestine  and  Syria  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  influences  met  and 
merged.  There  was  more  communication  in  the  ancient  world  than  we 
are  likely  to  realize. 


From  the  Old  Kingdom  to  the  Middle  Kingdom 

During  the  fifth  and  sixth  dynasties  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs 
grew  weaker.  Finally  the  nobles  of  each  district  became  practically  inde¬ 
pendent.  There  may  also  have  been  an  invasion  by  negroid  tribes  from 
Nubia  and  an  internal  revolt.  At  any  rate,  the  Old  Kingdom  dissolved  into 
chaos  about  2250  B.C. 

After  about  two  and  a  half  centuries  the  Pharaohs  of  the  twelfth  dynasty 
reunified  Egypt.  These  Pharaohs  came  from  Thebes  (The'bs),  a  long 
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distance  up  the  canyon,  and  their  god,  Amen,  became  the  principal  deity 
of  Egypt. 

Under  these  Pharaohs,  the  power  of  the  nobles  was  shattered,  the 
peasants  were  made  free  hereditary  tenants,  and  the  artisans  were  given 
greater  freedom.  The  result  was  what  we  would  call  a  “boom  period.” 
There  was  a  lively  trade  with  Syria,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  and  Crete.  A  canal 
was  dug  to  unite  the  easternmost  branch  of  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Pharaohs’  ships  swarmed  in  that  sea  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Gold, 
spices,  ebony,  incense,  Cretan  pottery,  copper  ores,  silver  -  these  and  other 
goods  poured  into  Egypt. 

Pyramids  were  no  longer  built  but  the  cliff-cut  tombs  of  the  period  have 
rewarded  archaeologists  with  magnificent  jewellery  as  well  as  with 
excellently  preserved  miniature  models  of  cattle  being  butchered,  beer 
being  brewed,  boats  with  oars,  sails,  steering-rudders,  and  cabin  furniture, 
villas  with  lotus  pools,  and  so  on.  From  these  objects  and  from  the  vivid 
paintings  in  those  same  tombs  the  luxurious  life  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
can  be  reconstructed.  Meanwhile  a  dam  was  reared  to  impound  the  water 
of  the  Nile  in  the  gorge  leading  to  the  oasis  of  the  Fayum  (Fi-yum'),  and 
in  the  Fayum  itself  27,000  acres  of  land  were  reclaimed. 


Middle  Kingdom  literature,  sculpture, 
and  architecture 

From  this  period  comes  a  burst  of  literature.  Some  of  this  consists 
of  collections  of  maxims,  such  as  instructions  on  how  to  keep  a  wife  happy, 
and  some  of  it  presents  us  with  hymns  and  religious  texts,  such  as  the 
“Book  of  the  Dead.”  This  book  gives  directions  about  how  to  get  to 
Paradise.  We  find  also  our  first  adventure  stories,  such  as  the  famous 
“Romance  of  Sinuhe”  (Sin'uhe),  the  story  of  an  Egyptian  noble  who  fled 
from  Egypt  to  become  the  chieftain  of  a  desert  tribe. 

Sculpture  was  still  excellent.  Architecture  turned  its  attention  to 
temples.  Jewellers’  work  remained  superb. 

From  the  Middle  Kingdom  to  the  New  Kingdom 

The  fatal  weakness  of  Egypt  lay  in  its  despotism.  Under  a  strong 
Pharaoh  Egypt  was  strong.  When  weak  Pharaohs  sat  on  the  throne,  the 
Middle  Kingdom  feU  into  anarchy. 

At  this  moment,  about  1780  B.C.,  a  horde  of  foreigners  invaded 
Egypt.  They  held  it  until  1580  B.C.  chiefly  because  they  brought  with 
them  the  horse  and  the  chariot,  which  the  Egyptians  had  never  seen. 
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Finally,  a  Theban  Pharaoh  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  drove  out  the 
intruders.  Then,  under  a  succession  of  warlike  rulers,  the  Egyptians  built 
a  long,  narrow  empire  which  stretched  for  three  thousand  miles,  or  about 
the  width  of  Canada,  from  the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Fourth 
Cataract  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia. 

This  empire  suffered  a  relapse  when  in  1375  B.C.  the  “heretic”  Pharaoh 
Ikhnaten  (Ikhna'ten)  came  to  power.  The  aim  of  this  Pharaoh  and  of  his 
beautiful  wife,  Nefertiti  (NeferteTe),  was  to  replace  the  multitudinous  gods 
of  Egypt  with  the  worship  of  one  god  for  all  peoples,  symbolized  as  the 
Aten  (A'ten).  The  Aten  was  the  shining  disc  of  the  sun,  reaching  down 
beneficent  hands  to  all  mankind. 

This  early  attempt  at  monotheism  failed.  The  old  religion  conquered. 
But  while  Ikhnaten  had  been  busy  with  his  new  god,  he  had  lost  the  empire 
to  the  Hittites  of  Asia  Minor.  These  Hittites  came  originally  from  the  north 
and  spoke  a  language  which  was  a  cousin-language  to  Anglo-Saxon.  They 
were  good  warriors.  Above  all,  they  learned  to  smelt  iron.  Iron  makes 
better  and  cheaper  implements  and  weapons  than  bronze.  Its  introduction 
revolutionized  the  Age  of  Metals,  especially  when  steel  was  invented. 

Of  the  Pharaohs  who  followed  Ikhnaten,  the  most  notable  was  Ramses 
(Ram'ses)  the  Great,  whose  rule  is  generally  dated  at  either  1292-1225 
B.C.  or  1299-1232  B.C.  He  fought  with  the  Hittites,  won  back  Palestine 
and  part  of  Syria,  and  finally  made  peace.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to 
rearing  huge  obelisks,  erecting  the  Great  Hall  of  the  temple  at  Kamak 
(Kar'nak)  near  Thebes  (on  top  of  the  capitals  of  each  of  the  pillars  of  that 
hall  a  hundred  men  can  stand),  and  to  building  new  cities.  He  may  have 
been  the  Pharaoh  who  oppressed  the  Hebrews. 

Life  in  the  New  Kingdom 

During  the  New  Kingdom  Egypt  reached  its  peak  of  luxury.  If  we 
could  be  transported  back  to  those  days,  we  would  view  great  cities  teeming 
with  goldsmiths,  cabinet-makers,  merchants,  priests,  nobles,  and  hordes  of 
slaves.  We  would  see  soldiers  striding  through  the  throng,  many  of  them 
Nubians  or  Sherden  from  Asia  Minor  with  great  broadswords.  At  the 
docks  of  Memphis  ships  would  be  debarking  visitors  from  many  lands  - 
pig-tailed  Hittites,  blond  men  from  the  north,  hook-nosed  Phoenicians 
(Phoeni'cians),  bearded  Babylonians,  people  from  all  over  the  known 
world  of  that  day.  Throughout  Egypt,  by  donkey-caravan  and  by  boat, 
goods  would  be  flowing  -  galena,  cedar  from  Lebanon,  dwarves  from  Punt, 
gold  dust,  ivory,  silver,  ostrich-feathers,  textiles  -  everything  the  world  of 
that  day  possessed.  “Gold,”  wrote  a  Babylonian  king  to  a  Pharaoh  of  the 
New  Kingdom,  “is  as  common  as  dust  in  Egypt.” 
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If  we  travelled  the  long  journey  up  to  Thebes  we  would  note  rich  viUas 
along  the  Nile  and  pleasure  boats  with  gaily  coloured  sails.  In  those  villas 
and  on  the  pleasure  boats  the  nobles,  dressed  in  the  sheerest  of  linen,  ate 
their  food  from  gold  and  silver  plates.  When  we  reached  Thebes  we  would 
gaze  with  amazement  at  the  massive  obelisks  and  at  the  great  temple  to 
Amen  (A'men),  served  by  hundreds  of  priests.  There,  too,  are  the  colossal 
statues  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  Amenhotep  (Amenho'tep)  III,  each  of 
them  weighing  seven  hundred  tons  in  one  solid  block  of  stone. 

Yet  we  would  only  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  splendour  of  the  New 
Kingdom.  The  Egyptians  had  found  that  war  could  be  made  to  pay. 
Thousands  of  pounds  of  silver  and  gold,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep, 
goats,  and  cattle,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  slaves  were  brought  into  Egypt 
as  the  spoils  of  war.  Syria  and  Palestine  and  Nubia  paid  tribute.  From  their 
mines  in  Nubia  alone,  for  example,  the  priests  of  Amen  got  seven  hundred 
troy  pounds  of  gold  each  year.  Meanwhile,  trade  reached  out  into  Africa 
and  Asia.  There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  magnificence  of  Egypt.  In 
those  days  it  was  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world. 

Yet  as  we  of  today  look  back  at  that  Egypt,  we  can  perceive  that  there 
were  signs  of  coming  trouble.  For  one  thing,  the  priests  had  become  too 
powerful.  For  another,  wealth  and  hordes  of  slaves  tend  to  corrupt.  For 
still  a  third,  too  much  of  the  affluent  life  had  made  the  Egyptians  soft  so 
that  they  depended  on  hired  soldiers.  Besides,  the  world  around  Egypt  was 
changing.  In  earlier  times  it  had  been  desert-dwellers  or  mountaineers  who 
had  attacked  the  civilizations  of  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt.  In  those  days  it 
was  a  great  migration  from  the  north,  of  which  the  Hittites  had  been 
the  forerunners,  which  was  threatening  the  Fertile  Crescent. 


Egyptian  religion 

Like  the  Sumerians  and  all  other  early  peoples,  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  a  host  of  gods.  Many  of  these  were  represented  as  bird-  or 
beast-headed  deities,  something  which  went  back  to  the  days  when  each 
district  had  its  own  “totem-god,”  such  as  a  ram  or  a  cobra  or  a  hawk.  By 
the  time  of  the  New  Kingdom  the  most  powerful  of  the  gods  was  Amen-Re 
(A'men-Ray),  the  ram-headed  god  of  Thebes,  who  had  been  identified 
with  Re,  the  god  of  the  sun.  His  high  priests  possessed  so  much  property 
and  so  much  power  that  in  a  later  day  they  became  a  dynasty  of  Pharaohs. 

The  most  popular  worship,  however,  was  the  worship  of  Osiris  (Osi'ris), 
the  god  of  immortality.  Associated  with  him  was  his  wife  Isis  (Fsis)  and 
their  son  Horus  (Ho'rus).  According  to  the  legend,  which  was  performed 
as  a  play  each  year,  Osiris,  the  god  of  good  who  made  the  wheat  and  barley 
grow,  was  killed  by  his  evil  brother  Seth  (Seth)  and  his  body  was  cut  up  and 
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scattered  throughout  Egypt.  Isis  mourned  for  her  husband  and  collected 
the  pieces  of  his  body.  Then  Osiris  rose  from  the  dead  and  went  to  the 
west  to  reign  over  Paradise.  His  son  Horus,  with  the  help  of  good  spirits, 
defeated  Seth  and  his  demons.  Consequently  good  people,  if  their  bodies 
were  mummified  and  the  proper  rites  performed,  could  hope  for  life  after 
death. 

Although  it  contained  a  great  deal  of  superstition,  this  worship  had  an 
ethical  basis,  that  is,  immortality  depended  on  refraining  from  evil  deeds 
during  life.  The  Egyptians  believed  in  a  soul.  At  death,  they  thought,  the 
soul  travelled  to  the  west.  There,  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Double  Truth 
it  was  judged  by  Osiris  and  the  forty-two  gods  of  the  forty-two  districts  of 
Egypt  for  its  deeds  while  on  earth.  If  the  soul  could  make  the  “Negative 
Confession,”  which  contained  such  assertions  as,  “I  have  harmed  no 
widow  or  orphan,”  it  was  admitted  to  Paradise.  If  not,  it  was  cast  to  the 
demons. 

The  Egyptians  believed,  however,  that  the  soul  could  return  to  the 
tomb  to  re-animate  the  body  and  to  live  again  the  scenes  pictured  on  the 
walls  of  the  tomb,  such  as  feasting  and  hunting,  and  be  served  by  the 
models  of  villas,  servants,  and  so  on  placed  around  the  mummy. 
The  furnishings  of  the  tombs  were  often  incredibly  rich.  The  cofiin  of 
Tutankhamen  (Tutankha'men),  a  very  minor  Pharaoh,  was  of  solid  gold 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  beast  and  animal  gods  of  Egypt  had  little  impact  on  the  world.  But 
the  worship  of  Isis-Osiris  was  passed  on  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and 
had  a  certain  amount  of  influence  on  the  development  of  early  Christianity. 
The  Egyptians,  in  fact,  were  the  first  people  to  evolve  a  definite  theology 
of  fife  after  death. 

From  the  New  Kingdom  to  the  Persian  conquest 

Between  2000  and  1200  B.C.  there  were  continual  migrations  of 
peoples  from  the  north  into  the  Mediterranean  area.  All  these  peoples 
spoke  related  languages,  descended  from  one  original  tongue.  These  are 
called  the  Indo-European  group  of  languages.  To  this  group  today  belong, 
for  example,  English,  German,  the  Scandinavian  and  Dutch  tongues,  Erse, 
Welsh,  Russian,  Ukrainian,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and 
Roumanian  (these  last  five  are  derived  from  Latin),  Greek,  Persian, 
Armenian,  and  certain  dialects  of  India. 

All  these  languages  are  cousin-languages  with  many  words  in  them 
showing  similarities.  Brother  in  English,  for  instance,  is  bruder  in  German, 
jrater  in  Latin  (from  which  comes  French  frere)  and  bhratr  in  Sanskrit 
(the  parent  language  of  important  dialects  in  India). 
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4.  Mourning  members  of  a  noble’s  household  prepare  the  tomb 
furnishings  for  his  voyage  to  the  West.  Behind  the  mummy 
case  stands  Anubis,  the  god  who  guided  the  dead  on  the 

journey. 


We  also  call  the  folk  speaking  these  languages  Indo-Europeans.  Al¬ 
though  they  were  a  mixture  of  racial  stocks  (there  is  no  “pure”  race),  they 
were  in  general  blond  and  blue-eyed.  They  were  rough,  tough  barbarians. 
Moving  down  from  the  north,  they  became  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
and,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  Hittites.  In  India  they  swept  over  the  whole 
north  of  the  country. 

About  1200  B.C.  there  was  a  new  migration  of  these  warrior-peoples. 
The  Hittite  Empire  was  destroyed  and  hordes  of  mingled  peoples  poured 
down  on  Egypt.  The  Pharaoh  of  that  day  turned  them  back  in  two  great 
battles  by  sea  and  land  -  and  we  have  Egyptian  pictures  of  the  great  sea- 
fight.  Egypt  was  saved  but  the  empire  was  lost.  Some  of  the  invaders  turned 
back  to  become  the  Philistines  of  the  Bible  and  to  give  the  name  Palestine 
to  what  had  been  called  Canaan  (Ca'naan). 

From  this  time  forward,  Egypt  was  pretty  well  confined  to  its  own 
borders.  In  670  B.C.  it  was  conquered  for  a  short  time  by  the  Assyrians. 
Later  in  525  B.C.  the  Persians  swept  over  the  country.  They  held  Egypt 
until  Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedonia  crushed  the  Persians.  When 
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Alexander  died  in  323  B.C.  Egypt  became  independent  under  Greek 
rulers  called  Ptolemies  (Pto'lemies).  They  retained  Egyptian  customs. 

Cleopatra  was  the  last  of  these  Ptolemaic  rulers.  When  her  forces  and 
those  of  Mark  Antony  were  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Actium  in  31  B.C., 
she  committed  suicide,  and  Rome  swallowed  Egypt. 

Decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphics 
and  of  cuneiform  writing 

By  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ  writing  in  both  hieroglyphs  and 
cuneiform  had  been  replaced  by  the  new  alphabetic  script  invented  by  the 
Syrians.  The  knowledge  of  how  to  read  hieroglyphics  and  cuneiform  was 
lost  until  modem  times  -  and  so  was  the  knowledge  of  all  the  records  and 
literature  locked  up  in  those  scripts. 

But  in  1799  A.D.  the  Rosetta  stone,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  was 
found.  It  had  an  inscription  of  196  B.C.  on  it  written  in  hieroglyphics, 
demotic  writing  (a  later  Egyptian  script),  and  Greek.  The  Greek  could  be 
read.  Using  the  Greek  as  a  key  scholars  finally  learned  how  to  read  the 
hieroglyphs.  The  records  of  Egypt  yielded  their  secrets. 

Cuneiform  proved  a  tougher  nut  to  crack.  But  finally  by  using  an  in¬ 
scription  in  three  languages  carved  on  a  rock  in  Iran  (one  of  the  languages 
was  Old  Persian),  it  too  was  solved.  As  a  result,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and 
Sumerian  records  disclosed  their  information. 


Summary 

We  have  sketched  the  story  of  Egypt  from  the  development  of  its 
civilization  at  some  time  before  3000  B.C.  to  its  absorption  by  Rome,  a 
period  of  over  3,000  years.  No  other  nation-state,  so  far,  has  had  as  long 
a  history. 

The  achievements  of  this  ancient  civilization  amaze  us  today.  Its 
influence  on  our  way  of  life  was  passed  on  to  us  through  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Hebrews.  If  Lower  Mesopotamia  is  one  of  the  grandfathers 
of  Western  civilization,  Egypt  is  the  other. 
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Questions 

1 .  Read  a  book  which  tells  about  the  life  of  the  peasants  in  modem 
Egypt  and  then  review  what  is  written  about  peasant  life  in  Old 
Kingdom  Egypt.  Can  you  find  three  ways  in  which  the  living 
conditions  for  the  peasants  in  these  two  periods  are  similar  and 
three  ways  in  which  there  is  an  advance  in  modem  Egypt? 

2.  In  what  ways  did  the  geography  of  Egypt  produce  differences  in 
the  development  of  its  early  civilization  as  compared  to  the 
growth  of  early  civilization  in  Mesopotamia? 

3.  Pretend  that  you  are  studying  to  be  a  scribe  in  ancient  Egypt. 
What  would  you  have  to  learn  before  you  could  take  dictation 
from  an  administrator  in  charge  of  agriculture? 

4.  Can  you  think  of  two  reasons  why  democracy  did  not  develop  in 
ancient  Egypt? 

5.  Suppose  that  you  are  an  Egyptian  trader  in  Palestine  during  the 
period  of  the  New  Kingdom.  What  articles  would  you  select  to 
carry  for  sale? 

6.  If  you  were  a  visitor  to  Memphis  from  the  island  of  Crete  during 
the  Middle  Kingdom,  how  would  you  describe  the  Great  Pyramid 
to  your  friends  when  you  returned  to  Crete? 

7.  Give  three  reasons  why  the  conquests  made  by  Egypt  led  to  the 
destruction  of  its  empire. 


CHAPTER  4 


From  the  Period 
of  Small  States  to 
the  Persian  Empire, 
1200-500  B.C. 


From  the  third  millenium  B.C.  onward  Egyptian  and  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  influences  mingled  in  Syria,  Phoenicia  (Phoenicia),  and  Palestine. 
The  inhabitants  were  Semites,  originally  from  the  Arabian  desert. 

As  long  as  the  Egyptian  and  Hittite  empires  lasted,  the  three  countries 
had  little  chance  to  be  truly  independent.  The  fall  of  the  two  empires, 
however,  gave  them  about  four  centuries  of  freedom.  By  shortly  after 
1200  B.C.,  too,  the  Philistines  were  established  along  the  coast  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  Inland  the  Hebrews  had  moved  in  to  battle  and  mingle  with  their 
cousin  Semites,  the  Canaanites.  Of  these  various  peoples,  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  and  the  Hebrews  were  to  make  the  most  impact  on  our  Western 
civilization. 
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The  Phoenicians 

The  Phoenicians,  a  swarthy,  hook-nosed,  black-bearded  people, 
lived  on  a  narrow  strip  of  coastline  southwest  of  Syria.  Their  country  was 
about  120  miles  long  but  seldom  more  than  12  miles  wide,  or  about  fifteen 
minutes’  drive  on  a  modern  super-highway.  At  their  back  were  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon. 

There  was  not  enough  farming  land  to  support  the  Phoenicians.  But 
they  had  five  good  harbours.  Quite  early  they  turned  to  manufacturing 
and  to  trade.  In  their  shops  they  made  fine  carpets,  glassware,  objects  of 
silver  and  bronze,  beads,  cheap  trinkets,  and  a  beautiful  purple  cloth, 
dyed  with  dye  from  a  special  type  of  shell-fish.  These  goods  were  carried 
by  caravans  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  by  ships. 

By  about  1000  B.C.  the  Phoenicians  had  become  the  greatest  sailors 
of  that  time.  They  planted  trading  colonies  in  places  such  as  Carthage  in 
North  Africa  and  Gades  (Ga'ds,  modern  Cadiz)  in  Spain.  They  sailed  to 
Cornwall  in  England  after  tin.  They  voyaged  down  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Africa. 

By  means  of  their  ships  the  Phoenicians  welded  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  into  one  trading  unit.  But  their  greatest  contribution  to 
us  was  the  transmission  of  the  alphabet. 

The  alphabet  was  invented  somewhere  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  possibly 
around  the  seventeenth  century  B.C.,  by  some  genius  who  realized  that 
the  basic  sounds  of  a  language  could  be  expressed  by  signs  or  letters.  The 
clue  to  this  invention  may  have  come  from  the  consonantal  alphabet  of 
the  Egyptians.  But  scholars  now  think  that  the  invention  was  principally 
a  Semitic  one. 

This  original  alphabet  had  twenty-two  letters  in  it  but  no  vowels.  The 
Phoenicians  passed  it  on  to  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  made  one  very  impor¬ 
tant  change.  They  took  some  of  the  letters  and  made  them  represent 
vowels. 

In  this  way  the  alphabet  which  you  and  I  use  today  was  bom.  Its  name 
betrays  its  origin.  The  Hebrew  names  for  the  first  two  letters  of  the  Semitic 
alphabet  were  aleph  (ox)  and  beth  (house).  The  Greeks  changed  the 
names  to  alpha  and  beta  from  which  comes  the  word  alphabet. 

From  the  Greeks  the  alphabet  was  passed  on,  via  the  Etruscans,  to  the 
Romans.  The  Roman  forms  of  the  letters  are  the  ones  we  use  today.  Since 
Roman  times  we  have  added  /,  u,  and  w. 

In  such  an  ordinary  thing  as  reading  and  writing  you  and  I  stand  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  past.  Instead  of  having  to  leam  six  hundred  letters  in 
order  to  read  and  write  we  have  to  leam  twenty-six.  Without  the  alphabet 
the  ideal  of  education  for  everyone  would  scarcely  have  been  possible. 
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The  Evolution  of  Writing 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  a  Few  Cuneiform  Characters 


Original 
pic  to  graph 

Pictograph  in 
position  of 
later  cuneiform 

Early 

Babylonian 

Assyrian 

Original  or 

derived 

meaning 

“V 

r 

bird 

1rl 

to  plough 
to  till 

— 

to  stand 
to  go 

After  J.  H.  Breasted,  Ancient  Times,  2nd  ed.,  Ginn  and  Co.,  1944. 


A  Sentence  in  Hieroglyphics  from  the  ^‘Shipwrecked  Sailor*' 


1  li  "  he  has  caused 

thee  to  live. 

mk  n^r  rdi.n.f  '’nh-k 

% 

Owl,  with  the  phonetic  value  m.  The  phonetic  value  is 
probably  derived  from  a  word  for  “owl”  beginning 
with  m.  First  sign  in  the  word  “behold.” 

C. 

1 

Cloth  wound  on  a  pole,  the  emblem  of  divinity.  An 
ideogram  meaning  “god.”  The  single  stroke  indicates 
that  the  preceding  sign  represents  an  entire  word. 

Sandal-strap,  sometimes  used  as  an  ideogram,  but  here 
having  a  phonetic  value  'hh.  It  is  the  first  of  three  signs 
in  the  word  “live.” 

The  Origin  of  Our  Alphabet 


Canaanite- 

Phoenician 

Greek 

Latin 

English 

A 

A 

A 

3  5 

B 

B 

3 

r 

C  G 

C,»G 

After  E.  Chiera,  They  Wrote  on  Clay,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1938. 
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The  Hebrews 

It  took  the  Hebrews  until  the  time  of  David  (about  1000-970 
B.C.)  to  subdue  the  Canaanites  and  the  Philistines.  Then  for  a  short  time 
they  achieved  a  small  empire  which  stretched  from  Damascus  in  Syria  to 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  on  the  Red  Sea. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon  (935  B.C.),  the  little  empire  was  lost  and 
the  country  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  Israel  in  the  north  and  Judah 
in  the  south. 

These  kingdoms  fought  with  the  tribes  around  them,  with  Damascus, 
and  against  each  other.  Finally  Israel  was  swallowed  up  by  Assyria  and 
Judah  only  survived  by  paying  tribute.  When  Jerusalem  was  captured  in 
586  B.C.  by  the  king  of  the  Second  Babylonian  Empire,  Hebrew  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  ancient  world,  except  for  a  brief  period  of  glory  under 
the  heroic  Maccabees  (Mac'cabees),  was  at  an  end. 

The  importance  of  the  Hebrews  does  not  come  from  their  political, 
artistic,  or  imperial  achievements.  Nor  does  it  depend  upon  the  small  and 
poor  country  in  which  they  dwelt.  Ancient  Palestine  was  about  140  miles 
long  and  from  65  to  80  miles  wide  and  had  few  natural  resources  except 
rock  and  potter’s  clay.  Instead,  the  Hebrew  influence  is  derived  from 
their  belief  in  one  God,  Jehovah,  as  a  God  of  Righteousness.  In  spite  of 
frequent  fallings  away  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  over  the  course  of 
their  history  and  especially  under  the  influence  of  the  prophets  the 
Hebrews  came  to  hold  this  behef  firmly.  It  is  this  belief,  as  passed  on  to 
us  through  Christianity  and  through  the  Old  Testament,  which  has  formed 
many  of  our  moral  ideals  and  aspirations.  In  our  civilization  two  streams 
of  influence  have  met  and  merged.  The  one  flows  from  the  Hebrews;  the 
other  from  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  Assyrians 

The  Assyrians  had  been  dominated  for  centuries  by  other  nations. 
Finally  in  the  eighth  century,  armed  with  iron  weapons,  they  began  to 
march.  With  them  cruelty  was  a  calculated  policy.  “I  flayed  the  chief  men 
of  the  rebels,”  related  one  of  their  kings,  “and  covered  the  walls  with  their 
skins.  Some  of  them  were  enclosed  alive  within  the  bricks  of  the  wall, 
others  were  impaled  on  sticks.  .  .  .”  When  a  people  were  troublesome 
they  were  deported. 

By  the  seventh  century  B.C.  these  “Tigers  of  the  East”  had  conquered 
most  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  For  the  first  time  the  whole  of  the 
Fertile  Crescent  was  under  one  rule. 

The  empire  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  sword  soon  perished  by 
the  sword.  In  606  B.C.  the  last  Assyrian  army  was  destroyed  by  the 
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combined  forces  of  the  Babylonians  and  of  the  Medes  (Me'ds)  and 
Persians. 

Yet  the  Assyrian  achievement  was  considerable.  They  made  the  Fertile 
Crescent  one  unit,  in  which  the  Arameans  (Arame'ans,  Semites  whose 
chief  city  was  Damascus)  were  the  carriers  of  goods.  By  their  mass 
deportations  they  created  a  melting-pot  of  peoples.  Their  culture  was 
derivative  yet  they  did  build  great  cities,  collect  libraries,  and  erect  huge, 
winged,  human-headed  bulls  to  guard  their  palaces.  Most  of  all,  by 
forcibly  uniting  the  peoples  of  the  Fertile  Crescent,  they  paved  the  way 
for  ideas  such  as  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  mingled  different  ways  and 
ideals  of  living. 

The  Second  Babylonian  Empire 

The  Second  Babylonian  Empire  owed  its  origin  to  the  successful 
revolt  of  Mesopotamia  against  the  Assyrians.  When  Assyrian  power  was 
destroyed,  from  606  to  538  B.C.  the  Babylonians  knew  a  brief  period  of 
splendour.  They  ruled  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt. 
Their  capital,  Babylon,  had  a  perimeter  of  thirteen  miles  and  its  walls 
were  eighty-five  feet  thick.  Through  it  from  north  to  south  ran  a  Sacred 
Way. 

This  Sacred  Way  was  paved  with  slabs  of  red  and  white  limestone. 
Along  its  fianking  walls  marched  in  brilliantly  coloured  glazed  tiles  a 
frieze  of  bulls,  dragons,  and  lions.  In  the  city,  too,  were  the  famous 
hanging  gardens,  vast  terraces  vivid  with  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  every 
known  shrub  and  tree.  But  all  of  Babylon’s  magnificence  did  not  save  it 
from  the  Persians. 


The  Persians 

The  Medes  and  Persians  were  Indo-European  people  who  had 
conquered  a  wide  belt  of  territory  north  of  the  Fertile  Crescent.  They 
were  chiefly  herdsmen.  They  had  united  with  the  Babylonians  to  overthrow 
Assyria. 

At  this  time  the  Persians  were  a  vassal  people  in  one  corner  of  the 
empire  ruled  by  their  cousins,  the  Medes.  But  a  Persian,  Cyrus  the  Great, 
took  over  the  Medes.  Then  he  conquered  Lydia -a  country  in  Asia  Minor 
which  stretched  from  the  Halys  River  (see  map)  to  the  Aegean  Sea  -  and 
Babylonia.  His  son  took  over  Egypt.  By  500  B.C.  the  Persians  ruled  the 
greatest  empire  the  ancient  world  had  yet  seen,  one  that  reached  from  the 
southeastern  tip  of  Europe  into  India,  and  from  the  Caucasus  Mountains 
and  the  Aral  Sea  to  the  First  Cataract  of  the  Nile. 
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The  Persians  learned  much  from  their  predecessors.  For  instance, 
they  adapted  the  cuneiform  script  to  their  own  language  and  they  built 
luxurious  cities. 

They  ruled  their  empire  with  efficiency  and  on  the  whole  with  humane¬ 
ness.  The  Jews,  for  example,  were  allowed  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  to 
re-establish  their  worship  of  Jehovah.  Special  agents  travelled  constantly 
to  supervise  the  royal  governors  and  great  roads  were  built  along  which 
galloped  royal  couriers. 

Their  religion  was,  in  essence,  one  in  which  a  god  of  good  struggled 
constantly  against  a  god  of  evil  and  men  could  help  by  aiding  the  forces 
of  good.  Under  the  name  of  Mithraism  (Mi'thraism),  one  form  of  this 
religion  permeated  the  Roman  Empire  as  far  as  Hadrian’s  Wall  in  Britain. 
A  few  years  ago  a  Mithraeum  (Mithre'um),  as  the  meeting  place  of 
worshippers  of  this  religion  was  called,  was  found  in  London. 

The  Persians  broke  down  the  isolation  of  peoples  and  brought  about 
the  spread  of  the  thought  and  work  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  throughout 
their  empire.  Once  again  the  idea  of  the  essential  brotherhood  of  man 
was  given  an  impetus. 

The  westward  expansion  of  the  Persians  brought  them  into  conflict 
with  their  distant  cousins,  the  Greeks.  We  have  at  last  reached  the  true 
meeting  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  and  the  West. 


Questions 

1 .  Explain  why  an  alphabetic  script  is  superior  to  any  other  system 
of  writing. 

2.  Consult  the  dictionary  for  the  difference  between  the  meaning  of 
the  words  “polytheism”  and  “monotheism”  and  then  explain  why 
monotheism  is  a  higher  form  of  religion  than  polytheism. 

3.  Why  is  it  important  to  us  that  the  Hebrews  were  “the  first  nation 
of  monotheists”? 

4.  Compare  the  cruelty  of  the  Assyrians  with  the  cruelties  of  World 
War  II. 

5.  Explain  how  the  empires  such  as  the  Assyrian  or  the  Persian 
tended  to  eliminate  differences  between  peoples.  To  what  extent 
has  World  War  II  led  to  the  same  results? 
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3.  The  Assyrian,  Second  Babylonian,  and  Persian  Empires 
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Summary 

In  this  part  we  have  travelled  rapidly  over  the  story  of  man  from 
his  beginnings  in  the  Old  Stone  Age  through  the  Neolithic  revolution  and 
the  development  of  the  first  civilizations  in  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt.  We 
have  seen  how  these  two  civilizations  developed  to  a  high  point  of  luxury 
only  to  fall  before  inroads  of  barbarians.  We  have  noted  too  how  the  idea 
of  empire,  first  conceived  in  Mesopotamia,  grew  until  the  Persian  Empire 
forcibly  united  not  only  the  countries  of  the  Fertile  Crescent  but  other 
wide  areas  as  well.  In  this  way  civilization  was  spread  far  afield.  By  this 
time,  from  being  a  creature  wholly  dependent  on  his  environment,  man 
had  progressed  to  a  very  considerable  control  over  nature.  We  have  also 
perceived  how  spiritual  development  accompanied  material  advance,  and 
in  particular  how  the  Hebrews  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  ethics 
and  morals  of  western  civilization. 

In  all  this  development,  however,  there  was  as  yet  no  trace  of  the  idea 
of  democracy.  Government  was  by  a  despotism  in  one  form  or  another 
and  the  average  man  and  woman  had  no  voice  in  it.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  absorbed  much  from  the  civilizations  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia 
and  passed  it  on  to  us.  But  their  contribution  to  our  way  of  life  was 
peculiarly  their  own.  Apart  from  the  Hebrew  element  we  owe  the  very 
foundations  of  our  civilization  not  to  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  but  to 
Greece  and  Rome. 


PART  II 


The  Greek 
Contribution 


The  Greeks  began  Western  civilization.  To  them  we  owe  words 
such  as  music,  biology,  tyranny,  politics,  athletics,  and  many  others,  and 
the  ideas  behind  the  words.  The  Greeks,  too,  laid  our  foundations  in  art, 
literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  and  exercised  a  very  considerable 
influence  on  the  development  of  Christianity.  In  almost  every  field  of 
thought,  we  find  that  some  Greek  has  blazed  the  trails  we  follow.  Above 
all,  they  invented  democracy.  No  people  of  the  past  better  repays  study 
than  the  ancient  Greeks. 
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Greece,  800  B.C.  to  the  Birth  of  Christ 
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CHAPTER  1 


Greece  and  the  Greeks 


If  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  we  will  note  that 
three  peninsulas,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  reach  down  like  fingers  into  it 
from  Europe.  Of  these  three  peninsulas,  Greece  is  the  one  nearest  the 
East.  Inevitably,  like  Spain  and  Italy,  it  trapped  migrations  from  the 
north.  Inevitably  also  it  is  part  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  Its  summers 
are  hot  and  dry  and  in  winter  the  temperature  seldom  drops  below  freezing. 
Consequently,  as  in  southern  Italy  and  Spain,  its  people  live  an  outdoor 
life.  In  ancient  times,  as  in  modem  days,  most  of  its  business,  politics,  and 
social  life  took  place  under  the  open  sky. 

But  Greece,  to  repeat,  is  the  easternmost  of  the  three  peninsulas  and, 
unlike  Spain  and  Italy,  it  faces  east.  Its  best  harbours  are  on  its  eastern 
coast  and  the  Aegean  islands  are  stepping-stones  to  Asia  Minor.  As  a 
result  those  islands  and  Greece  itself  were  the  first  parts  of  Europe  to  be 
reached  by  the  civilizations  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia. 

The  peninsula,  however,  is  a  small,  poor  country.  Seen  from  the  air 
Greece  is  a  tumbled  sea  of  mountains  with  saucer-like  plains  dropped 
down  among  them.  Only  18  Vi  per  cent  of  ancient  Greece’s  25,000  square 
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miles  could  be  put  under  the  plough,  and  except  for  stone  and  potter’s 
clay,  the  land  had  few  other  natural  resources.  It  was  the  Greek  author 
Herodotus  who  said:  “Greece  and  Poverty  are  foster-sisters.” 

There  was,  and  is,  one  other  natural  resource,  the  sea.  No  part  of 
ancient  Greece  was  more  than  fifty  miles  from  it.  Mountains  make 
tough  travelling  but  a  boat  swims  easily  from  harbour  to  harbour.  Quite 
naturally,  therefore,  in  addition  to  fishing  for  a  livelihood,  many  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  became  mariners  and  traders. 

The  mountains,  then,  turned  the  Greeks  to  the  sea.  Likewise,  because 
settlement  was  on  the  plains  and  the  mountains  divided  the  plains  from 
each  other,  the  terrain  of  Greece,  as  we  shall  see,  favoured  the  growth  of 
small,  independent  city-states. 

The  sea  and  the  mountains  explain  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Greek 
world.  The  sea  is  a  deep  indigo  blue  with  a  violet  haze  shimmering  over 
it.  The  mountains  are  smitten  by  the  sun  into  russet,  golden-brown,  and 
purple,  and  the  whole  is  bathed  in  a  peculiarly  clear  light  in  which  every 
outline  stands  out  sharply.  Some  people  think  that  here  is  part  of  the 
explanation  for  Greek  clarity  of  thought. 

Such,  then,  in  brief,  was  the  stage  on  which  the  ancient  Greeks  played 
their  role. 


Who  were  the  Greeks? 

The  Greeks  were  Indo-Europeans.  They  spoke  a  language  which 
was  closely  related  to  the  Latin  of  the  Romans  (the  word  “father”  was  in 
Latin  pater,  and  in  Greek  pater)  and  more  distantly  akin  to  our  own. 
They  were  organized  in  families,  clans,  and  tribes.  In  the  family  the  father 
was  dominant,  a  system  of  society  we  call  patriarchal.  They  brought  the 
horse  and  chariot  with  them.  As  their  supreme  god  they  worshipped  a 
sky-father  named  Zeus  (Zeus). 

The  Greeks  seem  to  have  moved  into  Greece  in  small  detachments. 
For  clarity,  although  there  were  a  number  of  tribes,  we  will  call  all  the 
first-comers  Achaeans  (Achae'ans).  By  1650  B.C.  the  Achaeans  had 
more  or  less  mastered  central  and  southern  Greece.  They  found  a  dark¬ 
haired,  swarthy-skinned  people  in  the  land.  With  these  folk  both  the  i 
Achaeans  and  other  Greek  tribes  mingled  to  produce  the  Greeks  of 
history. 

The  Achaeans  found  an  already  established  civilization  in  the  land. 
They  accepted  it.  This  civilization  was  an  offshoot  of  one  centring  in  the 
island  of  Crete.  We  call  the  Cretan  civilization  Minoan  (Mlno'an),  and 
the  one  developed  by  the  Achaeans,  Mycenean  (Mycene'an). 
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The  rediscovery  of  the  Minoan-Mycenean 
civilization 

Until  quite  recently  this  Minoan-Mycenean  civilization  had  been 
forgotten.  Two  men,  Schliemann  and  Evans,  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
bringing  it  to  light  again.  The  Mycenean  was  rediscovered  first;  the 
Minoan  came  second. 

In  two  poems,  the  Iliad  (I'liad),  and  the  Odyssey  (O'dyssey),  an  early 
Greek,  Homer,  living  around  800  B.C.,  had  told  of  a  ten  years’  war 
waged  by  the  Achaeans  against  a  city  named  Troy  for  the  sake  of  the 
beautiful  Helen  of  Troy.  Scholars  had  dismissed  this  war  as  a  legend. 

But  Schliemann,  a  German  businessman,  believed  in  the  Trojan  war. 
In  1870  A.D.,  about  a  century  ago,  he  found  not  one  but  nine  Troys  on  a 
hill  in  northwest  Asia  Minor. 

Scholars  now  believe  that  Troy  VII  A,  as  they  designate  it,  was  the  one 
captured  by  the  Achaeans.  The  leader  of  the  Achaeans,  according  to 
Homer,  was  Agamemnon  (Agame'mnon),  king  of  Mycenae  (Myce'nae) 
in  southern  Greece.  So  Schliemann  next  went  to  Mycenae.  In  1876  A.D., 
digging  within  its  ruined  but  massive  walls  (there  is  a  small  village  nearby 
still  called  Mycenae),  he  uncovered  five  untouched,  rock-cut  tombs. 
Later  a  sixth  was  found. 

You  can  look  at  those  tombs  today.  From  them  there  were  removed  to 
the  museum  at  Athens  (A'thens),  the  capital  of  modern  Greece,  nineteen 
skeletons  and  a  great  treasure  of  bronze  daggers,  gold  cups,  jewellery, 
ostrich  eggs  banded  with  gold,  and  golden  death-masks.  Archaeologists 
have  placed  the  time  of  the  tombs  at  about  1650  B.C.  It  was  proved  that 
long  before  the  Greeks  of  history,  who  are  dated  from  about  800  B.C., 
the  Achaeans  had  possessed  a  high  civilization.  But  whence  had  it  come? 

Greek  legends  pointed  to  the  island  of  Crete.  Crete,  the  Greek  stories 
said,  had  in  early  times  been  ruled  by  the  Minos  (Mi'nos),  which  we 
believe  to  be  a  title  like  Czar  or  Kaiser,  and  in  it  had  been  a  great  city 
called  Cnossus  (Cno'ssus).  In  1900  A.D.  the  English  archaeologist  Sir 
Arthur  Evans,  on  a  little  hill  four  miles  from  the  northern  coast  of  Crete, 
dug  down  and  struck  stone.  In  the  midst  of  what  were  grainfields  and 
olive  orchards  he  had  discovered  the  six-acre  palace  of  the  Minos  of 
Cnossus. 

Further  excavations  on  the  island  of  Crete  soon  proved  the  existence 
of  an  advanced  civilization  which  went  back  to  beyond  2000  B.C.  and 
was  the  source  of  the  one  in  Greece.  Investigation  is  still  going  on  both 
in  Crete  and  Greece.  Each  year  there  are  new  finds,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  discovery  of  another  great  palace  of  Achaean  days  on  the  Greek 
mainland.  In  Crete  beautiful  mural  paintings,  crosscut  saws  a  yard  long, 
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plumbing  of  excellent  quality,  eggshell-thin  pottery,  and  several  other 
palaces  have  been  found.  As  a  result  we  know  a  good  deal  about  the 
Minoan-Mycenean  civilization. 

Minoan  government  and  trade 

Crete  is  a  long  narrow  island  with  a  backbone  of  mountains. 
Civilization  came  to  it  from  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.  The  peak  of  its  glory 
was  from  1600-1400  B.C.  In  those  days  there  were  great  palaces  such  as 
the  ones  at  Phaestus  in  the  south  and  Cnossus  in  the  north,  as  well  as 
numerous  towns  and  villages.  The  Minos  of  Cnossus  is  thought  to  have 
controlled  the  whole  island. 

The  Minos  was  a  priest-king,  incarnating  the  bull-god  which  was  the 
symbol  of  Cnossus;  the  government,  like  that  in  Egypt,  was  a  despotism. 
In  the  countryside  the  occupations  were  farming,  herding,  and  the  cutting 
down  of  the  cypresses  which  at  that  time  covered  much  of  Crete.  In  the 
cities,  such  as  Cnossus,  there  were  shipwrights,  carpenters,  jewellers, 
potters,  goldsmiths,  and  workers  in  bronze. 

Minoan  wealth  came  from  trade.  Copper  and  tin  and  other  raw 
materials  were  imported  along  with  objects  from  Egypt.  The  exports 
were  chiefly  wine,  bronze-work,  and  a  beautiful,  many-coloured  pottery. 
This  pottery  is  found  in  tombs  of  the  Egyptian  Middle  Kingdom  (2000- 
1780  B.C.).  The  navy  of  the  Minos  controlled  the  Aegean  Sea.  From  the 
harbours  of  Crete  the  ships  of  the  Minoans  sailed  forth  to  Egypt,  to 
Cyprus  and  up  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  to 
Sicily  and  Spain,  and  possibly  even  to  Cornwall.  Amber  from  the  Baltic 
and  white  jade  from  China  are  found  in  Minoan  burials. 

Minoan  life 

The  Minoans  were  a  Uthe  people  of  Mediterranean  stock.  In  their 
own  paintings  of  themselves,  the  men  are  depicted  as  red-brown,  wearing 
gaily  coloured  loincloths,  with  a  copper  band  around  each  man’s  waist. 
The  women  are  coloured  white.  They  wear  flounced  skirts  and  bodices 
and  dress  their  hair  in  ringlets.  The  Minoans  seem  to  have  been  a  hght- 
hearted  people.  The  “Harvesters’  Vase”  shows  reapers  in  procession, 
singing  lustily.  The  chief  sports  were  boxing  and  “bull-grappling.” 

In  bull-grappling,  which  may  have  contained  a  rehgious  element, 
young  men  and  girls  faced  charging  bulls  and  seizing  the  horns,  vaulted 
over  their  backs.  One  painting  shows  a  crowd  watching  this  sport. 
Another  pictures  a  girl  just  commencing  her  leap  over  the  horns,  while  a 
man  is  somersaulting  over  the  bull’s  back  and  a  second  girl,  with  arms 
outstretched,  is  waiting  to  catch  him.  In  this  sport,  as  well  as  in  the  maze 
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of  passages  in  the  palace  of  the  Minos,  may  lie  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  Greek  legend  of  the  Athenian  hero  Theseus  (The'seus)  killing  the 
Minotaur  (Mi'notaur,  half-bull,  half-man)  in  the  labyrinth  of  Cnossus,  in 
order  to  free  his  people  from  a  yearly  tribute  of  seven  maidens  and  seven 
youths  to  the  Minos  of  Crete.  The  legend  of  Theseus  is  worth  while 
reading  and  so  is  a  novel  based  on  it  titled.  The  King  Must  Die,  by  Mary 
Renault. 

Minoan  art  in  their  mural  paintings  and  on  their  pottery,  except  for 
traces  of  Egyptian  influence,  is  the  first  “European”  art.  The  bulls  charge 
in  long  fluid  lines.  The  reeds  and  flowers  on  their  pottery  seem  to  wave 
in  the  wind.  Taste  is  excellent,  colours  are  vivid,  designs  are  light  and 
graceful,  and  there  is  movement  as  compared  to  the  rigidity  of  Egyptian 
painting.  There  is  little  sculpture  but  objects  such  as  the  so-called 
“gaming-board  of  Minos”  are  marvels  of  workmanship. 


The  Palace  of  Minos  at  Cnossus 

Today  we  can  stroll  through  the  ruins  of  the  six-acre  palace  of 
the  Minos.  We  can  walk  through  its  big  central  courtyard.  We  can  sit  on 
the  throne  of  the  Minos  which  still  stands  where  it  stood  3,400  years  ago. 
We  can  look  at  plumbing  which  seems  remarkably  modern,  and  at  a  pair 
of  huge  bull’s  horns. 

The  part  of  the  palace  on  top  of  the  hill  was  the  official  part.  On  the 
slope  of  the  hill  were  the  private  apartments.  Here  the  “Queen’s  Rooms” 
were  admirably  preserved  because  hardened  mud,  which  had  moved 
down  the  slope,  held  up  the  stone  walls  until  Sir  Arthur  Evans  came.  By 
replacing  the  original  pillars  with  cement  ones,  he  was  able  to  keep  the 
Queen’s  Rooms  in  excellent  shape.  As  a  result  we  can  walk  into  a  room 
where  a  beautiful  mural  of  blue  dolphins  playing  in  a  silver  sea  was  found 
and  imagine  that  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  have  just  left.  Behind  this 
room  is  the  Queen’s  bathroom  with  the  porcelain  bathtub  of  1400  B.C. 
still  sitting  in  it. 

It  does  not  take  too  much  imagination  to  people  the  palace  at  Cnossus 
with  ladies  and  nobles  of  the  court  or  with  envoys  from  Greece  and  the 
islands  or  from  Egypt  or  Cyprus.  We  can  even  see  a  stone  vase  left  half- 
drilled  by  the  workmen  when  the  palace  fell. 

When  we  leave  the  Queen’s  Rooms  we  can  visit  houses  of  two  or  three 
storeys  or  the  “King’s  Villa”  or  the  “Priest’s  Tomb”  or  the  inn  which 
Evans  discovered  just  where  travellers  from  the  southeast  would  get  their 
first  view  of  the  palace.  From  that  inn  came  a  frieze  of  partridges,  looking 
as  natural  as  if  they  were  in  a  prairie  wheatfield.  In  its  mangers  were 
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5.  In  the  bull-court  in  the  palace  of  the  Minos  highly  trained 
athletes  somersault  over  the  back  of  a  charging  bull.  On  the 
wall  in  the  rear  is  the  labrys,  the  double-headed  axe. 


carbonized  oats  and  barley.  But  when  we  gaze  at  the  fields  and  orchards 
around  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  we  must  visualize  not  them,  but  the  houses 
and  streets  of  a  bustling,  gaiety-loving  city  of  100,000  people. 

The  end  of  Minoan  civilization 

Just  what  happened  to  Cnossus  and  Minoan  glory  is  not  certain. 
It  is  thought  by  many  scholars  that  Achaeans  from  the  mainland  de¬ 
stroyed  them  both.  At  any  rate,  after  1400  B.C.  the  centre  of  power 
shifted  to  Mycenae  in  southern  Greece. 
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The  Mycenean  Age,  1400  - 1200  B.C. 

The  Achaeans  took  over  the  Minoan  trade  empire.  Their  ships 
went  to  Egypt,  to  Sicily  and  Spain,  and  to  Asia  Minor.  Hittite  sphinxes 
are  found  at  Mycenae  to  prove  contact  with  the  Hittite  Empire  which,  at 
that  time,  was  fighting  against  Egypt.  Warehouses  of  Achaean  merchants 
have  even  been  found  in  a  city  in  Syria. 

Trade  means  wealth.  The  Achaeans  had  already  adopted  the  Minoan 
civilization  which  they  had  found  in  Greece,  although  they  hunted  lions, 
which  at  that  time  abounded  in  southern  Greece,  and  built  fortress-cities 
while  the  cities  of  Crete,  because  of  the  Minoan  navy,  were  unwalled. 
Around  the  city  of  Mycenae  massive  walls,  of  which  the  ruins  still  stand, 
replaced  earlier  fortifications.  One  single  stone  which  forms  the  top  of 
the  main  gate,  for  instance,  is  estimated  to  weigh  fifty-six  tons. 

The  citadel  of  Mycenae  sits  on  a  hill,  facing  southeast.  Behind  it  is 
Mount  Holy  Elias.  In  front  is  a  gorge,  flanked  on  the  left  by  Mount  Zara 
and  on  the  right  by  the  “HiU  of  Tombs.”  From  the  citadel,  if  we  look 
down  the  gorge,  there  is  a  clear  view  over  the  plain  of  Argos  (A'rgos,  see 
map)  to  the  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Argos.  In  those  days  there  was 
another  fortress-city,  Tiryns  (Ti'ryns),  at  the  water’s  edge  (today  it  is  at 
least  a  half-mile  from  the  gulf)  with  walls  which  in  places  were  over  fifty 
feet  thick. 

The  Achaeans  were  skilled  builders  in  stone.  To  give  one  other 
example,  in  the  “Hill  of  Tombs”  at  Mycenae  are  beehive  tombs  which  in 
the  Mycenean  Age  replaced  rock-cut  burials.  The  largest  of  these  has  a 
roadway  117  feet  long  cut  into  the  hiU.  The  tomb  itself,  hollowed  out  of 
the  hill,  is  a  stone  vault  fifty  feet  across  and  forty-eight  feet  high.  Here 
the  lintel-stone,  in  one  solid  piece,  is  estimated  to  weigh  121  tons.  At  one 
side  a  doorway  leads  to  the  actual  chamber  for  burial. 

Mycenae  was  well  situated  to  control  the  trade  which  debarked  at 
Tiryns  and  then  went  up  through  the  pass  to  the  northwest  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  and  beyond.  In  those  days  a  great  bronze-doored  palace 
crowned  the  hill  of  the  citadel.  Inside  the  walls  were  storerooms,  houses, 
and  the  tombs  which  Schliemann  discovered.  Outside  the  fortifications 
was  another  royal  grave-circle  which  also  proved  to  be  full  of  treasure 
and  houses  where  now  are  fields.  Some  of  these  houses  have  been 
excavated.  We  have  to  visualize  a  day  when  deserted  Mycenae  was  a 
great  city  and  its  rulers  were  the  lords  of  the  Achaean  Greeks. 

Achaean  culture 

Apart  from  their  massive  architecture,  most  of  Achaean  culture 
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was  derived  from  Minoan  influences.  The  Achaeans  kept  records  in  a 
script,  called  Linear  B,  which  was  deciphered  in  1953  by  two  Englishmen, 
Michael  Ventris  and  John  Chadwick,  and  turned  out  to  be  written  in 
archaic  Greek.  The  forms  of  the  letters  seem  to  have  come  from  a  Minoan 
script,  called  Linear  A,  which  so  far  has  not  been  solved. 

The  golden  cups  of  the  Achaeans,  such  as  the  one  found  by  Schliemann 
which  has  two  doves  facing  each  other  across  the  mouth,  show  excellent 
workmanship.  So  do  their  bronze  daggers  and  swords,  some  with  pommels 
of  ivory  and  gold.  A  duck,  found  in  the  royal  grave-circle  outside  the  walls 
of  Mycenae,  is  beautifully  carved  from  crystal.  In  that  same  grave-circle 
there  was  found  the  skeleton  of  an  infant  with  a  gold  rattle  beside  it. 

The  fragments  of  Achaean  paintings  are  in  vivid  colour  and  alive  with 
movement.  The  women  in  them  wear  Minoan  costumes  but  the  men  are 
in  tunics.  It  is  likely  too  that  there  were  bards  to  sing  in  their  palaces  the 
mighty  deeds  of  the  bronze-armoured  Achaeans. 

Achaean  society 

The  Linear  B  records  hst  many  occupations  such  as  farmers, 
carpenters,  bath-men,  and  rowers.  They  prove,  too,  that  there  were 
slaves,  some  of  them  apparently  captured  in  piratical  raids.  The  black- 
bearded  Achaeans,  though  they  were  traders,  were  also  a  warrior-people. 
Each  of  their  fortress  cities  was  under  a  king.  The  kings  may  have  given 
grants  of  lands  to  “barons”  who  then  owed  the  kings  fighting-men,  as  in 
feudal  Europe.  The  barons  may,  in  turn,  have  passed  out  parcels  of  land 
to  the  “knights”  who  served  them. 

All  the  minor  kings  seem  to  have  been  under  the  overlordship  of  the 
king  of  Mycenae.  It  seems  almost  certain,  however,  that  the  assembly  of 
fighting-men  had  a  voice  in  determining  war  and  peace.  Government  was 
not  a  complete  despotism. 

The  last  venture  of  the  Achaeans  was  the  attack  on  Troy  of  which 
Homer  sang.  Scholars  think  that  the  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  break  the 
hold  of  Troy  on  the  trade-routes  in  that  area. 

Troy,  according  to  legend,  fell  in  1184  B.C.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
inroads  of  the  Dorian  Greeks  destroyed  the  Achaeans. 

The  Dorian  invasion,  1200  - 1150  B.C. 

The  Dorians  (Do'rians)  were  cousins  to  the  Achaeans,  although 
they  spoke  a  different  dialect  of  Greek.  Armed  possibly  with  iron  weapons 
instead  of  bronze,  they  moved  down  from  northern  Greece  in  a  great 
migration.  Like  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  when  they  came  into  England, 
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the  Dorians  had  a  dislike  of  cities.  The  fortress-cities  of  the  Achaeans  went 
up  in  smoke.  Many  of  the  Achaeans  fled  across  the  sea  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Others  moved  into  the  northwest  comer  of  southern  Greece, 
called  Achaea  after  them.  Attica  (A'ttica),  as  it  happened,  escaped  the 
Dorian  invasion.  But  the  Dorians  occupied  the  larger  part  of  southern 
Greece,  the  island  of  Crete,  and  the  southern  tip  of  the  bulge  of  Asia 
Minor. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Dorians,  Minoan-Mycenean  civilization  ended 
and  what  we  call  the  “Dark  Ages”  of  Greece  began.  Out  of  the  darkness 
classical  Greek  civilization  was  to  emerge. 


Questions 

1.  Review  the  influence  of  its  geography  on  the  development  of 
ancient  Greece  and  then  describe  how  geography  has  influenced 
the  development  of  your  province. 

2.  Archaeologists  uncover  an  ancient  site  by  taking  off  layer  after 
layer  as  if  they  were  peeling  an  onion.  They  put  the  objects  from 
each  layer  together  so  as  to  assist  them  in  dating  each  layer.  With 
these  facts  in  mind,  explain  how  the  trade  between  Egypt  and 
Crete  helped  in  dating  the  periods  of  Minoan  civilization. 

3.  Imagine  that  you  are  an  Egyptian  envoy  at  the  palace  of  the 
Minos  in  Cnossus.  Write  a  report  for  the  Pharaoh  on  the  three 
aspects  of  Minoan  culture  which  have  made  the  most  impression 
on  you. 

4.  Compare  Minoan  “bull-grappling”  with  bull-fighting  in  Mexico 
or  Spain. 

5.  If  you  were  one  of  a  group  of  archaeologists  excavating  a 
Mycenean  site,  describe  four  or  five  of  the  sorts  of  objects  you 
might  hope  to  find. 

6.  Why  did  iron  weapons  help  the  Dorians  in  conquering  the 
Achaeans? 

7.  Can  you  think  of  one  reason  why  the  Dorians  were  not  civilized 
by  the  Achaeans  in  the  same  way  as  the  Achaeans  had  been 
civilized  by  the  people  before  them? 


CHAPTER  2 


The  Formative  Years 
of  Greece,  800-500  B.C. 


By  about  800  B.C.  the  Greeks  were  settled  in  many  small 
communities  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  islands  of  the  Aegean 
Sea,  and  in  mainland  Greece.  They  regarded  this  area  as  their  homeland 
and  called  it  Hellas  (He'llas)  and  themselves  Hellenes  (He'Uenes). 

Disunion  and  union 

A  number  of  factors  tended  to  divide  the  Greeks.  First  of  all, 
there  was  an  underlying  hostility  between  the  Dorians  and  the  people 
who  had  preceded  them,  particularly  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  and  Attica. 
We  call  this  second  group  lonians  (lo'nians).  Their  dialect  of  Greek  was 
so  different  from  the  Dorian  speech  tliat  lonians  found  difficulty  in 
understanding  Dorians  and  vice  versa. 

In  addition,  as  has  been  noted,  the  geography  of  Greece  favoured  tlie 
growth  of  small,  separate  communities  and  worked  against  the  formation 
of  a  nation-state.  Each  of  these  separate  communities  was  fiercely  inde¬ 
pendent  and  strongly  individualistic.  Wars  between  them  were  common. 
Until,  as  we  shall  discover  later,  union  was  forced  on  them  by  Macedonia, 
no  one  and  no  cause,  not  even  the  Persian  Wars,  could  unite  all  the  Greek 
states  in  one  common  effort. 
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Yet  there  were  influences  which  made  for  an  overall  feeling  of  unity. 
The  Greeks,  in  spite  of  local  differences,  had  the  same  gods  and  religion. 
Then  in  776  B.C.  the  Olympic  Games  were  instituted.  In  the  Olympic 
Games  and  in  three  other  similar  national  festivals  only  Greeks  could 
compete.  The  Greeks,  too,  all  claimed  descent  from  the  same  ancestor, 
Hellen  (He'llen),  and  were  conscious  of  a  common  literature  and  of  a 
common  language.  They  came  to  look  down  upon  anyone  who  could  not 
speak  Greek.  The  Greeks,  in  fact,  were  like  a  family  in  which  brothers 
and  sisters  may  quarrel  like  the  proverbial  cats  and  dogs  but  are  apt  to 
turn  upon  an  outsider. 

Early  development  of  the  classical  Greeks 

In  800  B.C.  the  life  of  the  Greek  communities  was  primitive. 
Trade  was  by  barter,  piracy  was  common,  and  the  chief  occupations  were 
farming  and  herding.  Each  community  was  organized  into  families,  clans 
(and  sometimes  brotherhoods),  and  tribes.  The  father  was  the  head  of 
the  family  and  the  clan-heads  were  the  nobles.  The  head  of  the  community 
was  the  king.  But  the  king  was  bound  to  rule  according  to  custom  and  to 
listen  to  the  advice  of  his  nobles.  The  fighting-men  had  a  vote  in  whether 
there  was  to  be  war  or  peace. 

Influence  of  the  Phoenicians  and  of  Lydia 

Into  this  primitive  world  sailed  the  Phoenicians.  Along  with  their 
goods,  these  hook-nosed  traders  brought  civilizing  influences.  It  was  from 
the  Phoenicians,  you  will  remember,  that  the  Greeks  received  their 
alphabet. 

Meanwhile,  inland  from  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  were  the  Lydians 
who  were  already  civilized.  From  them  these  Greeks  received  something 
of  the  culture  of  Mesopotamia.  In  addition,  here  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  memories  of  the  culture  of  the  Mycenean  Age  still  survived.  It  is 
no  accident  that  the  first  Greek  poetry,  prose,  and  philosophy  began  in 
this  area,  which  we  call  Ionia  (lo'nia). 

The  first  economic  and  political  changes, 

800  -  700  B.C. 

At  first  the  land  had  been  the  property  of  the  clan.  But  the  clan- 
heads,  or  nobles,  had  taken  over  the  best  fields  and  the  idea  of  private 
property  had  arisen.  The  cavalry  of  the  nobles,  in  these  early  days,  was 
the  elite  of  the  fighting-force.  Their  followers  became  either  peasant- 
farmers  or  landless  men.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks  had  cut  down  the  trees 
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for  firewood  or  for  boats.  Erosion  followed.  This  erosion  and  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population  brought  about  a  scarcity  of  land,  a  problem 
which  in  a  country  like  Greece,  which  is  almost  all  mountains,  is  always 
present. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  nobles  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
eighth  century  B.C.  they  did  away  with  all  the  kings  except  in  Sparta  and 
Thessaly.  Now  the  nobles  ruled. 

The  nobles  called  themselves  “the  beautiful  and  the  good”  and  the 
people  “the  mean.” 

Trade  and  colonization,  750  -  600  B.C. 

But  in  the  meantime,  other  changes  were  in  the  making.  For  one 
thing  towns  were  developing,  first  as  a  common  centre  of  defence  and 
religion,  then  as  a  market  and  finally  as  a  place  in  which  artisans  had 
gathered.  Trade  widened.  There  were  some  farmers  who,  like  Canada’s 
“Bluenose”  farmers  in  our  early  days,  built  boats  and  took  their  own 
products  to  sea  to  find  a  market.  Likewise,  younger  sons  of  the  nobles 
had  begun  to  learn  trading  from  the  Phoenicians. 

At  this  moment  the  Assyrians,  as  you  have  learned,  marched  against 
the  Phoenicians.  The  Greeks  seized  the  chance  given  them. 

The  first  colonies  sent  out  by  the  Greeks  were  in  search  of  land.  Soon 
trade  was  added.  From  750  B.C.,  urged  on  by  lack  of  land  at  home, 
overpopulation,  a  general  discontent  and  a  spirit  of  adventure,  the  Greeks 
surged  out  from  their  homeland  like  swarms  of  bees.  Before  their  outpour¬ 
ing  ceased,  they  had  ringed  the  Black  Sea  with  their  colonies  and  had  put 
down  settlements  along  the  Propontis,  Sea  of  Marmora,  Dardanelles,  and 
the  coast  of  Thrace. 

Their  greatest  swarming  was  westward.  The  Carthaginians  (Carthage,  a 
colony  in  Africa  established  by  the  Phoenicians,  had  become  independent 
when  their  homeland  was  conquered  by  Assyria)  and  the  Etruscans,  a 
mystery  people  of  Italy,  struggled  against  the  Greeks.  In  spite  of  these  foes, 
so  many  colonies  were  planted  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  that  the  Greek 
settlements  were  called  “Big  Greece.”  Other  colonies  went  still  further 
west  to  Massalia  (Massa'lia,  now  Marseilles)  in  France  and  to  the  north¬ 
eastern  coast  of  Spain.  Istanbul  (at  that  time  Byzantium  [Byza'ntium]), 
Odessa,  Marseilles,  Syracuse  (Sy'racuse),  Naples -these  are  a  few  modem 
cities  which  began  life  some  twenty-six  hundred  years  ago  as  Greek 
colonies. 

One  important  difference  between  Greek  colonies  and  those  sent  out 
centuries  later  by,  for  example,  France  and  England,  is  that  each  Greek 
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colony  was  completely  independent  from  the  moment  it  was  founded, 
although  trade  connections  were  usually  retained.  Here,  then,  is  another 
expression  of  Greek  individualism. 


Effects  of  trade  and  colonization 

Trade  and  colonization  spread  the  Greek  way  of  life  over  the 
Black  and  Mediterranean  seas.  The  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  in 
particular,  had  a  great  influence  on  the  early  Romans. 

The  effects  on  the  home  communities  were  profound.  The  population 
problem  was  solved  and  trade  brought  wealth.  Industry  developed.  New 
techniques  and  new  ideas  were  imported  along  with  foreign  goods.  But  the 
cost  of  living  rose  and  the  middleman  or  retail  trader  introduced  himself 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  Merchant  princes  arose  and  soon 
demanded  political  equality  with  the  landed  aristocrats. 

In  some  cases  the  aristocrats  were  driven  out.  In  other  places,  as  in 
Athens,  the  merchants  and  aristocrats  united  to  form  the  government.  But, 
meantime,  the  mass  of  the  population  was  dissatisfied.  For  during  these 
same  years  the  city-state  was  developing. 


The  city-state 

Much  of  ancient  Greece,  including  the  whole  of  northern  and 
west-central  Greece,  never  developed  into  city-states.  In  the  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  and  in  particular  in  the  maritime  communities  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  islands  and  of  mainland  Greece,  the  people  of  each  plain 
had  early  picked  a  centre  of  defence.  This  citadel  was  usually,  as  with 
Athens  and  Corinth,  a  defensible  rock  far  enough  from  the  sea  to  be  safe 
from  a  sudden  foray  of  pirates.  The  Acropolis  (Acro'polis,  Akros,  high 
and  polls,  a  city)  of  Athens  was,  for  example,  four  miles  from  the  sea. 

This  place  of  defence,  as  you  have  learned,  besides  having  on  it  the 
king’s  palace  soon  became  the  religious  and  market  centre.  Towns  grew  up 
to  become  cities.  The  ideal  city-state  was  a  city  in  the  centre  of  a  plain, 
surrounded  by  farming  villages,  a  ring  of  pasture-land  and  forest,  and  a 
barrier  of  mountains  with,  however,  one  side  open  to  the  sea  and  a  harbour. 

There  were  a  multitude  of  these  city-states.  The  island  of  Crete,  for 
instance,  was  divided  among  forty-three  of  them.  They  varied  in  size. 
Corinth,  a  powerful  trading  state,  possessed  only  376  square  miles  of 
territory. 

The  ancient  Greeks  never  got  beyond  the  city-state.  Hence,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  the  constant  rivalries  and  wars  of  ancient  Greece. 
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The  rise  of  the  hoplites 

Trade  and  colonization,  the  rise  of  the  merchants  and  retail 
traders,  and  the  increasing  cost  of  living  had  all  forced  the  aristocrats  to 
give  ground  to  “the  mean.”  Another  factor  was  a  new  technique  of  warfare, 
the  use  of  a  heavy-armed  rectangle  of  infantry  in  battle.  The  rectangle  was 
called  in  Greek  a  phalanx,  and  the  heavy-armed  soldier  a  hoplite.  These 
hoplites  are  first  mentioned  in  a  war  of  about  700  B.C.  Against  them  the 
cavalry  of  the  nobles  could  do  little.  Once  again  the  importance  of  the 
nobles  was  diminished  and  those  who  could  afford  the  armour  of  a  hoplite, 
like  the  merchants,  demanded  a  share  in  government. 

The  plight  of  the  peasant-farmers 

Amid  all  these  changes,  about  650  B.C.  coined  money  was 
introduced  from  Lydia.  The  peasant-farmers  had  already  been  hit  hard  by 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  introduction  of  the  retail  trader.  Coined 
money  made  them  still  worse  off.  In  the  old  days  the  farmer  had  taken  his 
produce  into  the  town  or  city,  just  as  Canadian  farmers  later  brought  in 
loads  of  poultry  or  grain  to  market  in  the  nearest  town.  He  had  bartered 
this  produce  with  the  artisans  for  the  hoes,  ploughs,  pots,  and  other  articles 
he  needed. 

Now  he  was  paid  in  pieces  of  metal,  the  value  of  which  he  did  not 
understand.  He  could  still  try  to  buy  directly  from  the  artisan.  Often, 
however,  he  had  to  go  to  the  retail  trader  who,  in  turn,  took  his  cut  before 
giving  the  farmer  his  purchases. 

The  effects  of  this  introduction  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  are 
seen  by  the  results.  All  over  the  Greek  world  the  farmers  first  lost  their 
land  to  become  share-croppers,  and  then,  having  mortgaged  themselves, 
became  debt-slaves.  In  spite  of  the  luxury  of  the  few  there  was  an  economic 
depression.  Out  of  this  depression  came  the  rule  of  the  tyrants. 

The  age  of  the  tyrants,  650-550  B.C. 

A  tyrant,  in  Greek,  meant  a  man  who  ruled  unconstitutionally.  In 
the  Greek  states,  a  tyrant  was  usually  a  noble  who,  supported  by  the  mass 
of  the  people,  drove  out  the  other  nobles  and  then  made  himself  ruler. 

The  first  generation  of  tyrants  usually  ruled  well.  They  broke  the  power 
of  the  nobles,  developed  trade  and  commerce,  encouraged  art  and 
literature,  and  improved  the  lot  of  the  average  man.  But  the  second 
generation  usually  made  the  name  of  tyrant  hated.  Except  in  Asia  Minor 
and  later  in  Sicily,  by  508  B.C.  the  age  of  the  tyrants  was  over. 

In  most  places,  when  the  tyrants  were  expelled,  an  oligarchy,  which 
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means  “the  rule  of  the  few,”  was  established.  In  an  oligarchy  voting  power 
and  magistracies  are  limited  to  a  picked  group  of  citizens.  In  Athens, 
however,  the  first  democracy  was  set  up. 

Literature,  thought,  and  the  graphic  arts, 

800  -  500  B.C. 

“Homer,”  the  Greeks  used  to  say,  “is  the  beginning  of  all  things.” 
Tradition  said  that  this  poet  was  blind  and  that  he  was  bom  in  the  island 
of  Chios  (Chi'os),  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  His  date  is  probably 
between  850  and  800  B.C. 

In  those  days  bards  travelled  from  noble  to  noble  to  sing  songs  in  their 
halls  just  as  minstrels  used  to  do  in  mediaeval  England.  Homer  gathered 
together  many  of  the  songs  about  the  great  war  of  the  bronze-armoured 
Achaeans  against  Troy  and  wove  them  into  two  epics,  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey. 

The  theme  of  the  Iliad  is  the  “Wrath  of  Achilles”  (Achi'Ues) ,  the  Greek 
hero  of  the  war,  and  how  that  wrath  affected  the  course  of  the  war  until  at 
last  AchiUes  met  and  slew  the  Trojan  hero.  Hector.  In  the  Odyssey  Homer 
described  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  (Ody'sseus,  Ulysses)  until  he 
reached  his  home  on  the  island  of  Ithaca  (I'thaca)  and  there  slew  the 
suitors  of  his  wife,  Penelope  (Pene'lope). 

Both  epics  possess  richness  of  imagery,  nobility,  vivid  characterization, 
and  good  plot-structure.  For  us  today  there  are  too  many  descriptions  of 
fighting  in  the  Iliad,  which  was  composed  for  an  audience  of  warriors.  Yet 
the  description  of  Hector’s  home  life  in  the  latter  half  of  Book  6,  the  duel 
between  Hector  and  Achilles  in  Book  22  and  the  athletic  contests  in  Book 
23  would  interest  you.  As  for  the  Odyssey,  anyone  who  likes  a  rich, 
fast-moving  story  will  enjoy  it. 

Homer  is  the  first  European  poet.  There  were  other  writers  of  epic, 
notably  Hesiod  (He'siod)  who  wrote  a  poem  on  how  to  farm  in  the  days 
when  farming  was  a  tough,  back-breaking  life. 

From  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  onward  a  new  poetry 
arose.  This  poetry  consisted  of  short  pieces  expressing  the  immediate 
moods  of  the  writer.  It  included  satire,  love-poetry,  songs  of  mourning  and 
of  work,  praise  of  wine,  and  laments  about  the  brevity  of  life. 

This  new  poetry  expressed  the  restless  age  of  trade,  colonization, 
individualism,  and  change.  The  most  famous  of  the  writers  is  Pindar 
(Pi'ndar)  of  Thebes,  who  composed  victory  songs  for  athletes  who  won  at 
the  Great  Games.  In  those  days  a  man  who  won  at  the  Olympic  Games  was 
honoured  by  his  city.  A  victory  song  was  sung  and  danced  for  him  as  he 
returned,  and  sometimes  part  of  the  city  wall  was  torn  down  so  that  he 
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could  enter  as  a  conqueror.  The  Greeks  hero-worshipped  athletes  as  much 
as  we  do. 

Prose  writing  appeared  later.  It,  too,  began  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  form 
of  early  histories  and  philosophical  writings.  For  in  Asia  Minor  lived  the 
first  Greek  philosophers  who  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  started  the  western 
world  on  its  march  in  both  science  and  thought. 

Sculpture  in  stone  began  originally  in  the  service  of  the  gods  about  600 
B.C.  The  first  sculpture  was  crude  and  was  influenced  by  Egyptian  rigidity. 
Not  until  the  next  century  did  Greek  sculpture  reach  its  peak. 

Architecture,  also  in  the  service  of  the  gods,  advanced  from  temples 
in  wood  to  temples  in  stone.  Once  again  its  supreme  expression  was  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C. 

Summary 

We  have  sketched  briefly  the  involved  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  three  centuries  between  800  and  500  B.C.  In  economics  the  Greeks 
developed  from  a  farming  and  herding  way  of  life  to  one  in  which  trade 
played  an  important  part.  As  one  result  of  the  new  conditions,  they 
swarmed  out  to  colonize  the  coast  lines  of  the  Black  and  Mediterranean 
seas.  One  effect  of  this  colonization  was  to  spread  the  Greek  way  of  life 
and,  ultimately,  to  pass  it  on  to  the  Romans.  Another  was  to  produce 
luxury  at  home  for  the  few  and  misery  for  the  peasant-farmers,  a  misery 
which  was  increased  by  the  introduction  of  coinage.  Meanwhile,  city-states 
developed  out  of  the  Greek  villages. 

The  economic  changes  led  to  political  revolution.  First,  except  in  Sparta 
and  Thessaly,  the  kings  were  ousted  by  the  landed  aristocrats.  Then  the 
merchants  demanded  and  obtained  a  share  in  the  government.  But  the 
misery  of  the  many  next  brought  on  the  age  of  the  tyrants.  When  they  were 
thrown  out,  the  Greek  world  was  ruled  by  oligarchies  except  at  Athens, 
which  formed  a  democracy  (the  rule  of  the  demos  or  people). 

Meanwhile  literature,  thought,  and  the  graphic  arts  were  beginning  to 
find  expression. 

There  is  one  important  corollary  to  the  changes  during  these  formative 
years.  From  800  to  500  B.C.  the  two  states  whose  actions  were  to 
determine  the  fate  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  coming  to  the  fore.  These 
states  were  Sparta  and  Athens. 

Sparta,  the  warrior  state 

Sparta  (see  map)  is  in  southern  Greece.  It  was  a  Dorian  state.  At 
first,  it  began  to  develop  a  culture.  But  a  series  of  wars  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  led  to  the  organization  of  the  people  for  one  purpose  only  - 
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war.  The  individual  was  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  Foreigners 
were  expelled,  foreign  trade  discouraged,  and  cultural  activities  reduced 
to  practically  nothing. 

In  its  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  Sparta 
anticipated  modern  states  such  as  Mussolini’s  Italy,  Hitler’s  Germany,  and 
Communist  Russia  and  China.  As  a  result,  however,  the  Spartans  built  the 
finest  army  in  Greece.  They  owned  one  third  of  southern  Greece  and  led 
most  of  the  rest  in  a  league  called  the  Peloponnesian  League. 


Spartan  society  and  government 

There  were  three  classes  in  Sparta:  the  Helots  (He'lots),  who 
were  serfs  tied  to  the  land;  the  Perioeci  (Perioe'ci,  dwellers  round  about) , 
who  had  individual  freedom,  municipal  self-government,  and  served  in 
the  army  but  had  no  vote;  and  the  Spartiates,  who  alone  had  full  rights. 

Government  w  as  comparatively  primitive.  There  were  two  kings,  one 
to  check  the  other.  The  two  kings  with  twenty-eight  old  men  formed  a 
Council  or  Senate  {Gerousia  [Gerou'sia],  Body  of  Elders).  These  were 
elected  for  life  by  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  (Apella,  Ape'Ua)  was 
composed  only  of  male  Spartiates,  over  thirty  years  of  age.  It  also  decided 
war  and  peace  and  voted  by  shout.  The  loudest  shout  won. 

The  Assembly  likewise  elected  aboard  of  5  Ephors  (E'phors,  Watchers). 
The  Ephors  were  somewhat  like  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Commissars. 
They  controlled  the  Assembly  and  the  secret  police  which  spied  on  the 
Helots  and  killed  any  of  them  who  were  thought  to  be  dangerous.  At  times, 
too,  they  accompanied  the  army  in  the  field. 

There  was  a  germ  of  democracy  in  the  Assembly,  provided  that  we 
remember  that  only  the  small  body  of  Spartan  adult  males  (by  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  about  4,000  in  number)  could  vote. 

The  Spartan  way 

Spartan  boys  were  given  a  tough  and  military  education.  At  the 
age  of  seven  they  were  taken  from  home  and  put  into  what  we  may  call 
wolf -packs,  each  under  the  leadership  of  an  older  boy,  organized  somewhat 
like  today’s  Boy  Scouts,  although  the  objectives  and  ideals  were  different. 
Spartan  boys  lived  in  the  open,  winter  and  summer,  with  only  one  garment, 
had  to  steal  their  food  and  were  punished  if  caught.  Education  consisted 
of  athletics  and  how  to  handle  weapons.  Its  objective  was  to  make  good 
fighting-men  who  would  never  think  of  questioning  the  Spartan  way  of  life. 

At  eighteen  some  of  the  boys  joined  the  secret  police.  At  twenty  all  of 
them  were  taken  into  the  Spartan  army. 
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6.  A  Spartan  boy’s  education  included  training  for  war.  Exercise 
with  wooden  swords  and  shields  helped  develop  both  skill  and 

toughness. 

The  Spartan  men  were  organized  into  groups  of  fifteen.  Each  group  of 
fifteen  ate,  lived,  and  fought  together.  Their  whole  life  was  war  or 
preparation  for  war.  Even  when  married  there  was  no  home  life  for  the 
Spartans.  The  men  still  lived  in  barracks. 

Girls  were  trained  in  household  duties  but  also  in  athletics.  Because 
their  men  lived  in  barracks,  Spartan  women  were  the  freest  in  Greece. 

This  system  produced  the  best  soldiers  in  Greece.  It  also  produced  a 
people  who  put  Sparta  first  and  themselves  second.  But  it  meant  that, 
outside  of  war,  Sparta  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  cultural  life  of 
Greece  or  to  us.  Furthermore,  when,  in  the  later  Greek  world,  Spartans  got 
away  from  home  and  saw  what  life  was  like  elsewhere,  their  virtue  tended 
to  dissolve.  It  had  been  wrapped  in  a  cocoon  and  could  not  withstand 
temptation. 

Athens,  the  founder  of  democracy 

Attica  sticks  out  like  a  wedge  into  the  Aegean  Sea.  It  is  a  small 
country.  Its  area,  including  Oropus  and  the  islands,  is  1,023  square  miles. 
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It  is  also  a  poor  country.  Its  soil  is  thin,  and  386  square  miles  of  it  is 
mountain.  There  is  good  potter’s  clay,  stone  for  building,  and  silver  at 
Laurium  (Lau'rium)  on  the  tip  of  the  wedge.  Yet  this  tiny  and  poor 
country,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  has  influenced  the  course  of  western 
civilization. 


Early  history 

The  Athenians  were  Iordans.  At  first  they  were  divided  into  twelve 
small  communities.  But  Athens  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  biggest  of  the  Attic 
plains  and  its  Acropolis  was  a  natural  centre  of  defence.  Furthermore,  four 
miles  away  was  the  best  harbour  in  Greece,  the  Piraeus  (Plr^'us).  The 
Piraeus  is  still  the  port  of  Athens. 

As  a  result  Athens  finally  united  the  whole  of  Attica  under  her  rule.  Once 
this  union  was  effected  the  country  was  fairly  safe  from  invasion.  From  the 
south  the  rugged  passes  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  are  difficult  to 
traverse.  To  the  northwest  a  mountain  range  protects  it  and  around  the  rest 
of  the  wedge  runs  the  sea. 

Thanks  to  the  northwestern  range  and  to  the  island  of  Euboea,  which 
cuts  off  the  winds  from  the  northeast,  Attica  also  has  the  best  climate  in 
Greece.  Its  history  is  essentially  the  history  of  its  centre,  Athens. 

At  first  Athens  was  governed  by  a  king.  Later  the  landed  aristocrats 
took  over.  Still  later,  as  trade  and  industry  developed,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Greece,  the  peasant-farmer  fell  into  debt.  At  last,  after  an  attempt  at  a 
tyranny  which  failed  and  after  the  codification  of  the  laws,  all  classes 
agreed  in  594  B.C.  to  appoint  a  wise  man  called  Solon  (Sd'lon)  to  solve 
the  economic  troubles. 


Solon’s  reforms 

Solon’s  economic  reforms  were  drastic.  First  of  all  he  cancelled  all 
debts  made  on  the  security  of  the  land  or  person  of  the  debtor.  You  can 
imagine  the  uproar  today  if  the  first  of  these  measures  were  put  into  effect, 
since  it  would  mean  the  cancellation  of  all  farm  mortgages.  Secondly,  he 
forbade  debt  slavery  in  the  future  and  bought  back  those  Athenians  who 
had  been  sold  into  slavery  abroad. 

There  were  other  economic  measures.  Attic  coinage  was  changed  from 
the  Aeginetan  (Aeglne'tan)  standard  to  the  Euboic.  This  meant  that 
Athens  could  get  into  the  trade  world,  since  Euboic  currency  was  widely 
accepted.  The  change  also  meant  inflation  because  it  took  one  hundred  of 
of  the  lighter  Euboic  coins  to  equal  seventy  of  the  Aeginetan,  yet  the 
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Euboic  coin  was  made  equal  in  value  to  the  Aeginetan  one.  It  was  30  per 
cent  inflation  in  one  burst.  A  managed  currency  is  not  new. 

This  move  was  to  encourage  trade.  Solon  likewise  prohibited  the  export 
of  any  farm  products  except  olive  oil  (to  force  Attic  farmers  to  grow  olives) 
and  forbade  the  importing  of  figs  (to  compel  the  farmers  to  put  in  fig  trees). 
This  second  item  gave  to  our  language  the  word  sycophant.  Look  up  its 
meaning  in  English.  In  Greek  it  meant  “fig-shower,”  that  is,  the  man  who 
reported  anyone  importing  figs  and  thereby  got  a  reward. 

Among  other  interesting  measures  was  one  which  instructed  every 
father  to  teach  his  son  a  trade.  If  he  did  not  do  so,  the  son  was  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  maintaining  his  father  in  his  old  age.  Citizenship  was  also  offered 
to  foreign  artisans  and  Solon  opened  up  the  silver  mines  at  Laurium. 

By  these  various  measures,  Solon  got  Athens  started  on  the  road  to 
commercialism.  The  first  great  industry  to  develop  was  the  making  of 
pottery. 

Solon  reformed  the  constitution  by  making  wealth  instead  of  birth  the 
basis  for  holding  the  magistracies.  But  even  the  poorest  class  could  now 
vote  in  the  assembly.  He  may  have  introduced  new  courts  and  trial  by 
jury.  In  these  measures  he  is  credited  with  taking  the  first  steps  toward 
democracy. 

When  Solon  finished  his  reforms  he  is  said  to  have  gone  travelling  so  as 
not  to  be  bothered  by  requests  to  change  his  laws.  In  Egypt,  we  are  told,  he 
heard  the  story  of  lost  Atlantis,  a  continent  which  the  Egyptian  priests 
said  had  once  existed  but  had  been  engulfed  by  waves. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Peisistratids,  546  -  510  B.C. 

Solon  alleviated  the  economic  distress.  He  had  not  removed  its 
causes.  Faction  fights  broke  out  between  the  men  of  the  plain  (the  rich 
aristocrats),  the  men  of  the  shore  (the  merchants),  and  the  men  of  the 
hiUs  (the  peasants). 

An  ambitious  noble,  Peisistratus  (Pisi'stratus),  saw  his  chance.  His  first 
two  attempts  failed.  In  546  B.C.  he  drove  out  the  other  nobles  and  made 
himself  tyrant. 

The  rule  of  Peisistratus  was  good  for  Athens.  He  divided  the  lands  of 
the  nobles  among  the  peasants.  In  this  way  he  solved  most  of  the  economic 
problems.  He  also  developed  trade  and  made  Athens  more  powerful 
abroad.  At  home,  he  put  in  a  program  of  public  works,  such  as  the  building 
of  an  aqueduct  and  the  digging  of  a  great  drain  through  the  marketplace 
(Agora,  A'gora).  This  program  prevented  unemployment. 

In  another  field  the  tyrant  made  Athens  a  centre  of  culture.  A  new 
temple  to  Athens’  patron  goddess,  Athena  (Athe'na),  was  reared  on  the 
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Acropolis.  A  group  of  sculptors  was  brought  to  the  city  and  the  public 
festivals  were  made  more  magnificent.  At  one  of  these,  in  535  B.C.,  tlie 
first  European  drama  was  presented. 

When  Peisistratus  died  in  525  B.C.  his  two  sons  took  over.  One  of  the 
two  was  assassinated  in  514  B.C.  The  other,  Efippias  (Hi'ppias),  then  ruled 
so  oppressively  that  four  years  later  he  was  expelled. 

Cleisthenes  and  democracy,  508  B.C. 

The  noble  who  led  the  revolt,  a  man  called  Cleisthenes 
(Clei'sthenes,  then  established  democracy.  It  is  diflicult  for  you  and  me  to 
realize  what  a  revolutionary  step  this  was.  In  those  days,  no  one  believed 
that  the  demos,  which  means  the  people,  could  govern  themselves.  It  had 
never  been  tried.  In  the  years  that  followed,  however,  democracy  soon 
proved  itself. 

Summary 

In  this  sketch  of  the  development  of  Athens  you  will  have  noticed 
that  some  of  the  social  and  economic  problems  which  have  vexed  our 
civilization  were  already  present.  These  problems  included  the  unequal 
division  of  wealth,  the  strife  of  class  against  class,  and  the  recurring 
question  of  debt.  Where  the  Spartans  met  their  difficulties  by  creating  a 
way  of  life  in  which  the  individual  was  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the 
state,  the  Athenians  tried  to  solve  theirs  by  the  use  of  reason  and 
compromise.  They  were  also  willing  to  experiment,  as  in  their  introduction 
of  democracy.  But  both  Sparta  and  Athens  were  needed  to  meet  the 
danger  which  now  menaced  Greece,  the  danger  from  Persia. 
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Questions 

1 .  Read  a  more  detailed  account  of  how  a  Greek  colony  was  founded; 
then,  imagine  yourself  to  be  a  member  of  a  colonizing  group  and 
describe  your  feelings  as  you  set  out  and  after  you  reached  your 
new  home,  listing  some  of  the  difficulties  you  would  face. 

2.  With  Question  1  in  mind,  compare  the  establishing  of  a  Greek 
colony  with  the  way  in  which  the  first  settlers  established  them¬ 
selves  in  Quebec,  the  Prairie  Provinces,  or  British  Columbia. 

3.  Compare  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  economic  depression  in 
the  formative  years  with  the  characteristics  of  the  economic 
depression  in  North  America  during  the  thirties. 

4.  An  economic  depression  often  results  in  a  tyranny.  Give  an 
example  of  this  fact  from  modern  times. 

5.  Greek  “New  Poetry”  was  the  expression  of  the  new  and  restless 
age  in  which  it  was  produced.  With  this  in  mind,  comment  on  how 
the  programs  on  television  today  reflect  the  culture  and  interests 
of  Canada. 

6.  If  you  had  to  be  one  of  the  two,  which  would  you  sooner  be  -  a 
teenager  in  ancient  Sparta  or  in  ancient  Athens?  Give  reasons 
for  your  preference. 


CHAPTER  3 


The  Persian  Wars 
and  the  Growth  of 
the  Athenian  Empire 


Persian  expansion  made  war  with  the  Greeks  inevitable.  By  500 
B.C.  the  Persians  had  incorporated  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  into 
their  vast  empire  and  had  seized  Thrace  in  Europe,  thus  cutting  the  Greeks 
off  from  the  trade  to  the  Black  Sea. 

The  actual  incident  which  sparked  the  war  was  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor  (499  B.C.).  Athens  and  a  city  in  Euboea,  Eretria,  sent  help. 

The  revolt  was  crushed  in  494  B.C.  In  492  B.C.  a  Persian  expedition 
reconquered  Thrace,  which  had  also  revolted,  but  its  fleet  was  wrecked  off 
Mount  Athos  (see  map).  The  Persian  king,  Darius  (Darl'us),  now  sent 
envoys  to  the  Greek  states  demanding  earth  and  water  as  a  symbol  of 
submission.  At  Sparta  the  envoys  were  flung  into  a  well  and  at  Athens  into 
a  pit  and  told  to  get  their  own  earth  and  water.  War  was  now  certain. 
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The  first  Persian  expedition  and  Marathon, 

490  B.C. 

A  Greek  David  now  faced  a  Persian  Goliath.  If  we  put  ourselves 
back  into  the  period  we  can  understand  why  to  the  Persians  (who  were, 
though  they  did  not  know  it,  far-off  cousins  of  the  Greeks)  it  seemed  like 
a  bear  preparing  to  swat  a  mosquito. 

On  the  one  side  were  the  small  and  disunited  Greek  states.  On  the  other 
were  the  invincible  Medes  and  Persians  backed  by  a  huge  country  and 
unlimited  resources  of  men  and  money. 

In  the  summer  of  490  B.C.  a  Persian  fleet  sailed  across  the  Aegean. 
According  to  modem  estimates  that  fleet  carried  between  30,000  and 
40,000  soldiers.  On  board  was  the  deposed  Athenian  tyrant,  Hippias. 

The  Persians  sacked  and  burnt  Eretria  in  Euboea.  Then  they  landed  on 
the  coastal  plain  of  Marathon  (Ma'rathon) ,  some  twenty-six  miles  to  the 
northeast  of  Athens.  The  Athenian  army  marched  to  the  hills  facing 
Marathon.  Before  it  left  the  city  a  runner  was  sent  to  Sparta  for  help. 
In  forty-eight  hours  after  he  had  left  Athens  that  runner,  Pheidippides 
(Phidi'ppides),  had  covered  the  140  miles  of  plain  and  mountain  to  Sparta. 

But  the  Spartans  were  celebrating  a  festival.  They  said  they  could  not 
come  until  the  festival  was  over. 

We  can  well  imagine  the  tension  in  the  Athenian  camp.  One  thousand 
hoplites  from  Plataea  (Platae'a),  just  over  the  border  in  Boeotia  (Boeo'tia), 
had  come  to  their  aid.  Ten  thousand  men  faced  three  or  four  times  their 
number. 

Miltiades  (Milti'ades),  one  of  their  generals,  persuaded  the  Athenians 
to  leave  the  safety  of  the  hills  and  attack.  They  moved  into  the  plain.  They 
charged.  The  Athenian  centre  was  broken  by  the  enemy,  since  Miltiades 
had  made  the  Athenian  centre  weak  and  the  flanks  strong. 

Those  flanks  shattered  the  Persian  right  and  left  wings  and  then  closed 
on  the  Persian  centre.  The  victory  was  complete.  According  to  the 
Athenians  they  killed  6,400  Persians  and  captured  seven  ships,  while  only 
losing  192  of  their  own  men.  Those  192,  except  for  two  disinterred  in 
modem  times,  still  sleep  under  a  mound  put  up  where  the  fighting  was 
fiercest.  Today  you  can  climb  that  mound  (called  the  Soros)  and  look  out 
over  the  battlefield  of  long  ago.  As  soon  as  the  victory  was  won,  the 
Athenian  runner  Pheidippides  was  sent  off  to  Athens.  He  raced  over  the 
twenty-six  miles  in  record  time.  Reaching  the  marketplace  of  the  city,  he 
gasped  out  to  the  anxious  women,  old  men,  and  children:  “Victory!”  Then 
he  fell  dead.  From  this  feat  of  Pheidippides  comes  the  Marathon  race  of 
twenty-six  miles  in  our  modern  Olympics. 

The  Persian  fleet  next  sailed  to  Athens,  hoping,  no  doubt,  for  help  from 
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the  anti-democrats.  But  the  shields  of  the  victors  of  Marathon  were  by  this 
time  flashing  on  the  heights.  The  Persians  made  for  Asia.  Later,  in  a  three 
days’  march,  the  Spartans  came  hurrying  up.  There  was  nothing  for  them 
to  do  but  view  the  battlefield,  congratulate  the  victors,  and  go  home. 

Such  was  the  dramatic  victory  of  Marathon.  It  sent  a  wave  of  confidence 
through  Greece.  It  had  shown  that  the  Greek  hoplite  was  better  armed 
than  the  Persian.  It  proved  that  the  Persians  could  be  beaten.  It  also  made 
democracy  respectable. 

The  ten-year  interlude 

It  was  ten  years  before  the  Persians  returned.  Darius  died  in  486 
B.C.  and  it  took  his  son  Xerxes  (Xe'rxes)  four  years  to  reduce  a  revolt 
in  Egypt. 

Meanwhile  at  Athens  Miltiades,  the  hero  of  Marathon,  had  fallen  into 
disgrace  and  died.  A  new  man,  Themistocles  (Themi'stocles),  had  come 
to  the  fore. 

Themistocles  was  a  convinced  democrat  and  a  far-seeing  statesman. 
The  conservatives  argued  that  Athens  must  build  a  big  army  to  meet 
the  Persian  threat.  This  policy  was  urged  by  a  leader  called  Aristides 
(Aristi'd^)  the  Just. 

But  Themistocles  was  convinced  that  Athens  needed  a  navy.  About 
484  B.C.  a  new  lode  of  silver  discovered  at  Laurium  produced  annually 
an  extra  hundred  talents.  It  was  proposed  that  this  windfall  should  be 
distributed  equally  among  all  citizens,  giving  each  man  a  bonus  equal  to 
about  ten  days’  wages  for  an  unskilled  labourer. 

Themistocles  urged  that  the  whole  amount  be  spent  on  a  navy. 
Fortunately,  the  Athenians  could  see  further  than  their  own  individual 
and  immediate  profit.  Aristides,  who  opposed  Themistocles,  was  “ostra¬ 
cized”  (see  p.  85).  Athens  built  two  hundred  warships.  Those  warships 
were  to  help  save  Greece. 

News  of  the  huge  Persian  preparations,  however,  dismayed  the  Greeks. 
They  sent  for  help  to  Gelon  (Ge'lon) ,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily.  But 
Carthage,  possibly  by  arrangement  with  the  Persians  (there  was  much 
more  communication  between  nations  in  the  ancient  world  than  we  are 
apt  to  realize),  was  about  to  attack  the  western  Greeks.  Mainland  Greece 
had  to  face  the  storm  by  itself. 

The  second  Persian  expedition: 

Thermopylae,  Salamis,  and  Plataea 

In  480  B.C.  the  Persians  set  out.  This  time  they  came  by  land  and 
sea  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Supply  depots  were  set  up  ahead. 
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7.  Xerxes,  after  burning  Athens,  took  up  a  position  on  the 
heights  to  watch  his  navy  defeat  the  Greek  fleet  in  the  straits 
of  Salamis.  This  time  the  underdog  won. 


Herodotus  gives  fantastic  figures  for  the  Persian  host.  Modern  estimates 
suggest  about  600  warships  and  1,000  vessels  in  all,  and  a  land  force  of 
250,000  to  300,000  men.  On  the  Greek  side  a  Hellenic  League,  led  by 
Sparta,  prepared  to  meet  them. 

You  all  know  the  story  of  the  three  hundred  Spartans  who  died  at  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae  (Thermo'pylae,  the  Hot  Gates)  after,  with  the  help 
of  their  allies  (7,000  men  in  all),  blocking  the  whole  Persian  army  for 
three  days.  Then  the  Persians  occupied  central  Greece.  Athens  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  burnt,  while  the  Athenians  moved  themselves  and  their  families 
to  Salamis,  Aegina  (Aegi'na),  and  the  Argolid. 

The  Spartans  now  wanted  to  build  a  wall  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
and  retire  behind  it.  But  Themistocles,  by  clever  plots  about  which  you  can 
read  in  the  Greek  historian  Herodotus,  brought  on  a  sea  fight  at  Salamis, 
on  September  23,  480  B.C.  The  Persian  armada  was  shattered.  On  the 
same  day,  according  to  Greek  legend,  the  Greeks  of  the  West  slaughtered 
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the  Carthaginian  host  at  the  battle  of  Himera  (Hl'mera),  and  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  general  flung  himself  into  the  fires  of  his  own  sacrifices  for  victory. 

Salamis  was  the  battle  which  decided  the  war.  Xerxes  fled  to  Asia.  He 
left  an  army  to  continue  the  struggle.  Next  year  that  army  was  defeated 
at  Plataea.  In  this  battle  it  was  the  Spartan  contingent  which  won  the  fight. 
Their  general,  Pausanias  (Pausa'nias),  became  the  hero  of  Greece.  After 
the  victory  the  Greeks  put  up  a  tripod  with  its  three  legs  twisted  together 
like  the  coils  of  a  serpent.  On  it  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  Greek 
states  whose  troops  fought  at  Plataea.  That  tripod  today  is  in  Istanbul. 

In  the  same  year,  and  again  according  to  the  Greeks  on  the  same  day 
as  Plataea,  the  Greek  navy  destroyed  a  Persian  fleet  and  army  at  Mycale 
(My'cale )  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  For  the  Greeks  were  now  intent  on 
liberating  their  brothers  and  also  on  re-opening  the  trade  route  to  the 
Black  Sea. 

Effects  of  the  Persian  wars 

It  is  an  insight  into  human  nature  that  the  victory  over  the 
Persians  sparked  the  Great  Age  of  Greece.  As  with  the  English  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  Greeks  now  felt  that  there  was  nothing 
they  could  not  attempt.  In  commerce  and  in  arts  and  letters  they  reached 
the  peaks. 

And  nowhere  more  so  than  at  Athens.  The  Athenians  practically  by 
themselves  had  won  Marathon.  Their  navy  had  been  the  backbone  of  the 
fleet  which  conquered  at  Salamis.  They  stood  out  as  the  leaders  of  the 
Ionian  world  and  as  a  rival  to  Dorian  Sparta.  The  Persian  wars  led  directly 
to  the  Athenian  empire.  That  empire  in  turn  helped  make  possible  the  high 
culture  of  fifth-century  B.C.  Athens.  As  we  can  see  today  the  empire 
likewise  made  inevitable  the  war  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  the  war 
which  destroyed  the  “Great  Age.” 

The  Athenian  Empire- — how  it  was  formed 

Just  as  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  Japan  in  World  War  II  broke 
the  united  effort  of  the  Allies,  victory  over  the  Persians  soon  shattered  the 
Hellenic  League  which  had  won  it.  The  Spartans,  for  instance,  suggested 
that  Athens  should  not  rebuild  the  walls  which  the  Persians  had  destroyed. 
But  in  the  winter  of  479-78  B.C.,  Themistocles  went  to  Sparta  to  argue  the 
case,  meanwhile  leaving  instructions  for  the  walls  to  be  rebuilt  as  fast  as 
possible.  Today  you  can  still  observe  how  drums  of  the  columns  of  temples 
and  gravestones  were  hurriedly  thrown  into  the  building  of  the  wall  around 
the  Acropolis. 
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6.  The  Athenian  Empire 
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The  next  spring,  Pausanias  the  Spartan  led  out  the  Greek  fleet.  He  freed 
cities  in  Cyprus  from  the  Persians  and  captured  Byzantium.  Success  went 
to  his  head.  He  put  on  the  manners  of  an  oriental  despot.  Before  long  he 
was  recalled.  By  the  next  year  Sparta  had  withdrawn  from  the  League.  In 
passing  it  might  be  noted  that  Themistocles,  too,  fell  out  of  favour  in 
Athens  and  was  exiled.  Later  Pausanias  was  found  guilty  of  treasonable 
correspondence  with  Persia.  He  took  refuge  in  a  temple.  The  ephors 
blocked  the  entrance.  Pausanias  was  left  to  starve.  When  he  was  about  to 
expire  he  was  brought  out  so  that  his  death  would  not  pollute  the  temple. 

The  Spartans  sent  to  Athens  to  implicate  Themistocles  in  the  treason  of 
Pausanias.  Themistocles  fled  from  Argos,  where  he  was  living.  After  an 
exciting  chase  he  escaped  to  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  proof  of  his  genius  that  he 
persuaded  the  Persian  king  to  give  him  three  cities  to  support  him. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  heroes  of  Salamis  and  Plataea.  Meanwhile,  in 
477  B.C.  Athens  had  organized  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  (De'los) . 

This  Confederacy  was  made  up  of  Ionian  states,  that  is,  Athens  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Islands.  Its  objectives 
were  to  liberate  the  remaining  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  and  to  continue  the 
war  against  Persia.  Its  Council  met  at  the  island  of  Delos,  because  Apollo 
(Apo'llo),  the  Ionian  god,  was  supposed  to  have  been  born  there.  Each 
state  had  one  vote  and  the  Confederacy  was  to  last  until  masses  of  iron, 
flung  into  the  sea,  floated  again.  Each  state,  too,  was  to  contribute  either 
men  and  ships  or  money.  But  Athens  had  a  predominant  position.  The 
treasurers  of  the  Confederacy  were  Athenians  and  most  states  finally 
preferred  to  make  a  money  contribution.  The  generals,  too,  were  Athe¬ 
nians.  In  the  years  to  follow  Athens  turned  this  league  into  an  empire. 

Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  477  -  461  B.C. 

Aristides  the  Just  had  organized  the  league.  The  first  Athenian 
leader  of  it  was  Cimon  (Ci'mon),  the  son  of  Miltiades,  the  hero  of 
Marathon.  His  policy  was  peace  with  Sparta  and  war  with  Persia.  He  won 
brilliant  victories,  notably  in  destroying  the  Phoenician  fleet  in  466  B.C. 
at  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon  River  in  Asia  Minor.  He  established 
Athenian  colonies  in  which  the  colonists  remained  Athenian  citizens. 

He  began  the  Athenian  empire  by  forcing  a  non-member  state  to  join 
the  Confederacy.  Similarly,  when  two  member  states  wanted  to  secede 
from  the  Confederacy  because  they  felt  that  the  danger  from  the  Persians 
was  over,  Cimon  forced  them  to  stay  in.  The  Athenian  argument  was  that 
the  Confederacy,  by  assuring  safety  from  the  Persians  and  security  for 
trade,  benefited  all  the  Aegean  states.  So  why  should  any  Aegean  state  get 
the  benefits  without  paying  their  share  of  the  cost?  But  -  and  this  is  an 
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important  “but”  -  Athens  compelled  these  states  to  become  democracies 
and  to  be  satellites,  dependent  on  Athens  and  paying  tribute.  In  461  B.C. 
Cimon  lost  his  power  because  he  led  Athenian  troops  to  Sparta  to  help 
crush  a  helot  revolt.  The  Spartans,  becoming  suspicious,  sent  the  troops 
home.  Cimon  was  exiled  and  the  leader  of  the  democrats,  Pericles 
(Pe'ricles),  came  to  power.  He  was,  at  the  time,  a  little  more  than  thirty 
years  old. 

Pericles,  son  of  Xanthippus,  460  -  429  B.C. 

Suppose  we  take  a  look  at  this  remarkable  Athenian.  He  was  an 
aristocrat  and  yet  he  was  a  radical  democrat.  For  instance,  it  was  he  who 
in  450  B.C.  introduced  pay  for  jurymen.  He  treated  the  Assembly  with  an 
Olympian  detachment  and  yet  the  people  voted  him  back  into  power  year 
after  year.  He  drove  Athens  forward  on  the  road  to  commercial  imperialism 
and  was  backed  by  the  merchants  of  the  Piraeus  and  yet  around  him  were 
gathered  the  most  brilliant  minds  and  the  greatest  of  artists  and  writers. 
His  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  make  Athens  the  intellectual, 
commercial,  and  political  leader  of  the  Greek  world. 

The  Empire  grows 

There  were  never  more  than  43,000  to  44,000  adult  Athenian 
male  citizens.  The  country,  as  we  have  noted,  was  small.  Yet  under 
Periclean  leadership  the  Athenians  exploded  into  a  fever  of  achievement. 
By  capturing  the  island  of  Aegina  they  blocked  Athens’  commercial  rival, 
Corinth,  off  from  the  Aegean  and  the  Black  Sea  trade.  By  building  the 
Long  Walls  (see  a  map  of  Athens )  from  Athens  to  the  Piraeus  and  adding 
a  third  wall  which  ran  to  Phalerum  (Phale'rum) ,  they  made  their  city  into 
a  sort  of  island,  protected  by  sea-power.  By  acquiring  Megara  (Me'gara) 
and  marching  into  Boeotia,  they  built  a  little  land-empire  in  central  Greece 
and  got  Thessaly  as  an  ally.  In  one  hectic  year  (459  B.C.)  an  inscription 
tells  us  that  citizens  of  one  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens  lost  their  lives  in 
battle  in  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Syria,  Aegina,  the  Haleis  (in  southern  Greece 
just  across  from  Aegina),  and  in  Megara.  This  was  the  year  too  in  which, 
since  all  the  fighting-men  were  away,  an  Athenian  army  of  the  “old  and 
the  young”  defeated  the  Corinthians  in  Megara.  In  these  years  the  amazing 
Athenians  fought  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  Persians,  the  Corinthians, 
and  the  Spartans. 

By  456  B.C.  the  Athenian  Empire  was  at  its  height.  There  was  even  a 
post  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  so  as  to  hamper  Corinth’s  trade  with  Sicily  and 
Italy.  But  Pericles  had  reached  too  far.  He  had  sent  a  fleet  of  250  warships 
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in  all  to  aid  an  Egyptian  revolt  against  Persia.  In  454  B.C.  that  fleet  was 
annihilated.  Few  of  the  men  ever  returned  to  Athens. 

It  was  a  disaster.  For  a  short  time  Athens  lost  control  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 
In  451  B.C.,  Cimon,  who  had  returned  from  exile,  patched  up  a  flve-year 
truce  with  Sparta.  In  449  B.C.  he  won  a  great  naval  victory  in  Cyprus  but 
died  shortly  afterward.  A  peace  was  made  with  Persia  after  a  war  which 
had  lasted  for  over  forty  years. 

These  were  attempts  to  save  what  Athens  had.  But  in  447  B.C.  an 
Athenian  army  was  defeated  in  Boeotia.  The  next  year  Euboea,  which  was 
now  part  of  the  empire,  revolted.  Megara  then  massacred  its  Athenian 
garrison,  and  a  Spartan  army,  the  truce  over,  marched  into  Attica. 

To  judge  by  the  evidence  we  have,  Pericles  bribed  the  Spartan  king  to 
withdraw.  Euboea  was  subdued.  But  Pericles,  to  use  the  vernacular, 
realized  that  he  had  bitten  off  more  than  he  could  chew.  In  445  B.C.  he 
signed  a  thirty-year  truce  with  Sparta,  and  gave  up  the  land  empire. 

From  445  to  431  B.C.,  a  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  Athens  was 
more  or  less  at  peace.  She  used  the  time  to  consohdate  her  maritime 
empire,  and  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon  (Pa'rthenon)  and  other  glorious 
buildings  on  her  Acropolis  took  place  at  this  period.  It  is  a  good  time  to 
pause  and  assess  Periclean  democracy. 


Questions 

1.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  Persian  who  fought  at  Marathon  and  write 
a  letter  home  explaining  why  your  army  was  defeated. 

2.  Compare  the  reasons  for  the  break-up  of  the  Greek  coalition  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Persians  with  the  reasons  for  the  breakdown  of 
the  alliance  which  won  World  War  II. 

3.  Pretending  that  you  are  an  Athenian,  explain  to  a  man  belonging 
to  a  state  who  wants  to  leave  the  Delian  Confederacy  why  Athens 
cannot  allow  secession. 

4.  Suppose  that  you  are  a  reporter  on  television  interviewing  Pericles 
about  his  policies  at  home  and  abroad  and  put  down  four  or  five  of 
the  questions  you  would  ask  and  what  his  probable  replies  would 
be. 

5.  Athens  spent  much  of  the  tribute  she  received  in  beautifying  the 
city.  Was  this  just?  What  economic  purpose  did  this  policy  serve? 
For  what  uses  would  a  modern  state  be  likely  to  employ  extra 
revenues? 


CHAPTER  4 


Periclean  Democracy: 
Government  Abroad 
and  at  Home 


Government  abroad  and  at  home 

If  a  Greek  from  Corcyra  (Corcy'ra,  modern  Corfu,  which  is 
halfway  up  the  western  coast  of  Greece)  had  been  sent  in  those  years  to 
Athens  to  estimate  her  power,  the  first  impression  he  would  have  received 
was  that  Athens  was  an  imperial  city.  From  her  harbour,  trading  vessels 
went  out  over  the  known  world.  The  Aegean  Sea  was  an  Athenian  lake. 
The  Black  Sea  was  her  private  preserve.  The  products  of  the  world  flowed 
in  to  her  -  papyrus  and  linen  from  Egypt,  purple  textiles  and  dates  from 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  ship-timber  and  ores  from  Macedonia,  fish  and  wheat 
from  the  Black  Sea,  rugs  and  cushions  from  Carthage,  hides  from  Gaul 
(modem  France),  tin  and  silver  from  Spain. 

Out  from  the  Piraeus  went  olive  oil,  arms  and  armour,  manufactured 
goods,  and,  above  all,  the  famous  Athenian  pottery  which  had  by  this  time 
ousted  Corinthian  ware  from  the  Mediterranean  market.  An  Athenian 
drinking  cup  dating  from  the  fifth  century  B.C.  was  even  found  in  London 
when  excavations  were  being  made  for  an  extension  to  the  Bank  of 
England. 
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Our  Greek  from  Corcyra  (suppose  we  call  him  Alcidas,  and  make  the 
year  436  B.C.)  would  note  delegates  and  visitors  from  the  islands,  from 
Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere  finding  their  way  from  the  Piraeus  up  to  Athens. 
If  he  wandered  to  the  lawcourts,  he  would  see  cases  from  the  Empire  being 
tried  before  Athenian  jurymen.  Inquiry  would  tell  him  that  there  are  now 
only  two  free  states  left  in  what  used  to  be  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  The 
other  states,  chiefly  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  and  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  have  been  organized  into  five  tribute  districts.  The  money 
that  comes  in,  460  talents  (a  talent  was  probably  worth  in  today’s  purchas¬ 
ing  power  more  than  $20,000)  can  be  used  by  Athens  as  it  likes.  It  goes  to 
pay  the  jurymen.  It  is  used  for  the  ofiftcials  and  garrisons  which  administer 
the  Empire.  The  gleaming  temple  of  Athena,  the  Parthenon,  on  the 
Acropolis  is,  in  part,  a  product  of  it.  The  Empire,  in  fact,  is  the  economic 
background  for  the  great  age  of  Athens. 

If  Alcidas  investigates  further  he  will  discover  that  there  are  separate 
treaties  between  Athens  and  each  of  its  subject  states.  Commercially,  the 
states  have  to  trade  with  Athens.  In  legal  matters,  many  lawsuits  have  to  be 
judged  in  Athenian  courts  and  in  particular  all  those  involving  Athenian 
citizens.  Politically,  each  subject-state  must  have  a  democracy.  After  this, 
Athenian  control  varies.  Many  states  have  Athenian  garrisons  and  the 
Athenian  commander  has  as  much  power  as  the  city  government.  Other 
cities  are  left  to  run  their  own  local  affairs.  Foreign  affairs  are  reserved  for 
Athens.  We  are  reminded  of  today’s  “satellite”  states.  As  is  more  or  less 
inevitable  with  any  empire,  Athens  has  become  a  “tyrant  city.”  Yet 
without  the  empire  her  achievement  could  not  be  so  tremendous.  Unlike 
other  Greek  states,  her  public  treasury  actually  has  a  reserve. 


How  Athenian  democracy  operates 

Alcidas,  coming  from  a  city  which  at  this  time  is  ruled  by  an 
oligarchy,  is  certain  to  be  interested  in  how  Athenian  democracy  operates. 
He  will  learn  that  Cleisthenes  set  it  up  but  that  first  Themistocles  and  then 
Pericles  had  made  it  more  thorough-going.  There  are  ten  tribes,  formed 
by  Cleisthenes.  Each  tribe  is  divided  into  three  “thirds,”  but  the  basic  units 
of  each  tribe  are  the  demes.  The  demes,  about  100  in  all,  each  have  a 
demarch  (mayor)  and  a  town  hall.  The  demes  keep  the  registers  of 
citizens.  They  do  what  electing  is  done. 

The  actual  machinery  of  government  consists  of  the  Council  of  500, 
the  magistrates,  and  the  Assembly.  The  Council  of  500  is  selected  in  a 
curious  way.  First,  500  candidates  are  elected  annually  by  the  demes  of 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  a  total  of  5,000.  Then,  from  the  500  from  each  tribe 
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50  are  picked  by  lot  -  a  total,  therefore,  of  500.  Most  of  the  magistrates, 
too,  are  chosen  annually  by  lot  in  boards  of  ten  or  eleven. 

Let’s  consider  this  lot  system.  White  and  black  beans  are  mixed  in  a  jar. 
If  a  white  bean  is  drawn  out  when  a  man’s  name  is  called,  he  is  to  be 
Councillor  or  the  like  for  the  next  year.  If  a  black  bean  is  drawn  the  man 
is  rejected.  Only  a  few  magistrates  such  as  the  ten  generals  are  elected  by 
the  Assembly. 

Alcidas,  as  an  oligarch,  will  probably  consider  this  method  of  choosing 
who  will  administer  the  state  much  too  chancy.  If  he  argues  with  an 
Athenian,  it  will  be  pointed  out  that  each  of  these  lot-selected  men  has  to 
undergo  a  physical  and  mental  examination  before  he  takes  office  and  give 
an  account  of  his  actions  afterward.  Furthermore,  the  Athenian  will  say, 
how  else  can  you  assure  that  each  citizen  will  take  part  in  the  government? 
Athenians,  he  will  state  proudly,  administer  themselves  and  the  Empire. 
They  do  not  leave  the  job  to  a  separate  civil  service. 

In  passing  we  might  note  that  about  17,000  of  the  43,000  Athenian 
citizens  are  on  state  duty  each  year  and  most  of  them  are  paid  for  it.  This 
list  includes  councillors,  6,000  jurymen,  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors,  and 
all  the  officials  needed  to  administer  Athens  at  home  and  the  Empire 
abroad.  The  pay  is  not  high.  The  basic  coin,  the  obol,  is  worth  three  cents 
but  in  purchasing  power  by  our  standards  about  sixty  cents.  Jurymen  get 
two  obols  (later  increased  to  three)  a  day.  This  was  enough,  apparently, 
for  room  and  board. 

The  Athenian  will  also  assure  Alcidas  that,  though  the  magistrates 
administer  the  laws  and  manage  the  finances  while  the  Council  receives 
foreign  embassies  and  the  like  and  prepares  the  agenda  for  the  Assembly, 
the  Assembly  of  all  adult  male  Athenian  citizens  is  the  real  governing  body 
in  Athens.  There  are  no  elected  representatives.  To  vote,  a  man  has  to  be 
present  in  person. 

It  will  not  surprise  the  Corcyraean  that  no  woman  has  a  vote.  After  all, 
it  is  not  until  the  twentieth  century  A.D.,  2,500  years  later,  that  women 
do  get  the  vote.  But  Alcidas  will  probably  find  a  meeting  of  the  Athenian 
Assembly  interesting.  It  comes  together  generally  four  times  a  month  but 
oftener  if  necessary.  The  meeting  place  is  in  the  open  air  on  a  hill  called 
the  Pnyx,  straight  west  of  the  great  entrance  to  the  Acropolis.  Here  in  early 
morning  the  citizens  assemble.  The  agenda  has  been  posted  five  days  in 
advance  so  each  man  is  likely  to  know  what  business  is  to  be  handled.  The 
Council  presides.  In  front  of  their  seats,  which  face  the  audience,  is  a 
stone  platform  for  speakers.  A  sacrifice  to  the  gods  opens  the  meeting. 
The  first  item  on  the  agenda  is  read  out,  either  with  a  recommendation 
from  the  Council  or  with  alternative  proposals  or  simply  stated  as  a  fact. 
Then  the  herald  asks,  “Who  wishes  to  speak?” 
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How  Periclean  Democracy  Operated 


Women  and  children  - 

Adult  male 

Metics 

Slaves 

citizens 

citizens 

(resident  aliens) 

(c.  90,000) 

(c.  120,000) 

(c.  40,000) 

(c.  50,000) 

Population  of  Attica 


(c.= about) 


(After  Jones,  Ancient  Civilization  [W.  J.  Gage  Ltd,],  p.  235.) 
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There  are  no  set  political  parties.  But  there  are  well-known  leaders, 
such  as  Pericles.  One  of  them  will  mount  the  speaker’s  platform,  with  the 
gleaming  temples  of  the  Acropolis  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  in  the 
distance  the  blue  sea.  The  business  moves  forward.  The  Assembly  can 
accept,  reject,  or  amend  the  Council’s  recommendations.  They  can  send 
the  matter  back  for  further  study,  or  a  speaker  can  propose  an  entirely 
new  solution.  All  proposals  have  to  be  in  writing.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
anyone’s  mind  that  this  Assembly  can  do  anything  it  likes  -  vote  new 
laws,  depose  magistrates  or  councillors,  act  as  a  court  of  law,  or  change 
the  constitution. 

This,  then,  is  Athenian  democracy.  In  general,  the  Assembly  is  likely 
to  be  dominated  by  the  city  workers.  It  takes  a  vital  issue  to  make  the 
farmers  trudge  in  from  the  country.  The  aristocratic  Alcidas  will  be 
disgusted  to  realize  that,  in  this  Assembly,  the  vote  of  a  sausage-seller  or 
a  potter  or  a  sweating  metal-worker  is  equal  to  that  of  a  landed  noble  or 
a  wealthy  merchant. 

The  Athenian  lawcourts  will  also  interest  him.  They  are  called  the 
Heliaea  (Heliae'a)  or  “Sun-Courts,”  and  are  divided  into  ten  “dicasteries” 
of  from  201  to  1,001  jurymen.  These  mass  juries  are  picked  each  day  by 
lot  from  6,000  jurymen,  who  are  selected  annually,  again  by  lot. 

The  courts  are  held  in  the  open  air,  or,  if  it  is  wet,  in  the  colonnades 
around  the  marketplace.  There  is  a  dais  for  the  presiding  magistrate,  seats 
for  the  jurymen  and  benches  for  the  prosecution  and  the  defence.  Each 
side  has  a  set  time  to  speak,  determined  by  a  water-clock.  There  are  no 
lawyers.  The  accused  man  and  the  prosecutor  have  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  When  the  jury  votes,  its  decision  is  final. 

It  is  here,  normally,  that  all  criminal  and  civil  cases  are  tried.  The 
Athenians,  however,  put  all  men  sixty  years  and  over  on  a  Board  of 
Arbitrators.  These  arbitrators,  and  the  Forty  (travelling  judges)  try  to 
settle  civil  suits  before  they  reach  the  Heliaea. 

Alcidas  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  all  cases  of  murder  and  man¬ 
slaughter  go  before  the  courts  of  the  Areopagus,  made  up  of  ex-archons 
(the  archons  were  originally  the  magistrates  who  ruled  Athens,  but  now 
are  chosen  by  lot  annually).  This  is  because  the  shedding  of  blood  is 
thought  to  bring  a  religious  pollution  on  the  state. 

If  our  Corcyraean  is  fortunate,  he  will  observe  a  curious  practice 
known  as  “ostracism.”  Each  year  the  Assembly  is  asked  if  it  wants  a  day 
set  aside  for  ostracism.  If  the  Assembly  votes  in  favour,  on  the  set  day  in 
the  Agora  each  citizen  marks  on  an  ostrakon  (fragment  of  pottery)  the 
name  of  a  man  he  would  like  to  see  exiled.  We  have  such  an  ostrakon 
marked  with  the  name  Aristides.  This  reminds  one  of  the  story  that 
Aristides  was  asked  by  a  farmer  who  did  not  know  him  and  could  not 
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write,  to  put  down  “Aristides”  on  his  ostrakon.  Aristides  asked  why. 
“Oh,”  said  the  fanner,  “I’m  tired  of  hearing  Aristides  called  ‘The  Just.’  ” 

According  to  the  usual  interpretation,  six  thousand  voters  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  if  the  majority  of  their  ballots  are  marked  with  the  name  of 
any  one  man,  that  man  is  exiled  for  ten  years  without  loss  of  property  or 
citizen  rights. 

Ostracism  was  a  favourite  way  of  getting  rid  of  leaders  who  became 
unpopular.  For  example,  Aristides,  Themistocles,  and  Cimon  were  ostra¬ 
cized.  We  may  pause  to  consider  what  would  happen  if  the  practice  were 
introduced  to  modern  political  life.  “Ostracism”  has,  of  course,  become 
a  word  in  our  language  with  a  somewhat  different  meaning. 

An  appraisal  of  Athenian  political  democracy 

After  his  visit  Alcidas  will  return  to  Corcyra,  quite  happy  that 
his  city  is  ruled  by  a  sensible  oligarchy  and  not  by  all  the  people.  How 
are  we  of  the  present  to  assess  the  world’s  first  democracy? 

It  has  obvious  defects.  For  one  thing  a  “town  meeting”  will  only  work 
in  a  small  community.  Even  in  Athens,  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
the  citizens  would  attend.  In  wartime  the  fighting-men  would  be  away. 
In  peacetime  9,000  would  be  a  good  attendance.  The  various  leaders 
would  speak  to  influence  the  citizens  (and  this  is  why  oratory  was  so 
important  in  Athens).  Discussion  would  be  difficult,  mass  emotion  was 
common,  and  a  consistent  foreign  policy  was  very  hard  to  attain.  For 
instance,  on  one  day  the  Athenians  voted  to  put  aU  the  rebels  of  Mytilene 
(My'tilene,  a  city  on  the  island  of  Lesbos)  to  death;  the  next  day  they 
changed  their  minds.  Similarly,  the  fickle  Athenians  by  the  practice  of 
ostracism  sometimes  deprived  themselves  of  capable  leaders. 

Our  own  Parliament  suffers  to  a  certain  degree  from  some  of  these 
disabilities.  Wise  leadership  in  any  democracy  is  essential.  As  long  as 
Pericles  guided  the  Athenians,  they  did  not  make  too  many  mistakes. 
Furthermore,  we  must  remember  that  most  of  the  citizens,  unlike  our¬ 
selves,  had  had  experience  in  the  actual  administration  of  the  state. 
Similarly,  any  criticism  that  the  government  was  run  by  “a  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  of  amateurs”  forgets  that  a  good  many  of  the  councillors,  magistrates, 
or  other  officials  would  already  have  been  administrators  in  some  other 
post. 

What  were  the  virtues  of  the  system,  again  with  an  implicit  comparison 
to  our  own?  In  Athens  the  people  actually  did  govern  themselves.  There 
was  a  constant  interest  in  politics,  not  just  during  an  election  campaign 
every  four  years  or  so.  In  our  system  the  policy  the  people  vote  for  is 
often  never  carried  out.  In  Athens,  there  was  no  “time-lag”  between  the 
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will  of  the  people  and  the  carrying  out  of  that  will,  and  a  politician  who 
made  a  promise  was  expected  to  fulfil  it.  Another  great  difference  was 
that  economics  did  not  dominate  politics,  partly,  at  least,  because  eco¬ 
nomics  were  not  so  complex,  but  partly  also  because  Athenians  were 
more  interested  in  fiving  an  interesting  life  than  in  piling  up  possessions. 

The  bell-like  keynote  of  the  world’s  first  democracy  was  freedom.  In 
Athens,  very  definitely,  the  state  existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual. 
Citizens  had  duties  such  as  being  magistrate  or  serving  in  the  army  or 
navy  which  they  performed  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  they  themselves 
were  the  state.  But  there  were  no  laws  to  make  people  “good.”  And  there 
was  no  censorship.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  war  against  Sparta  (431-404 
B.C.)  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes  (Aristo'phanes)  could  write  plays 
attacking  the  war.  Instead  of  being  put  in  gaol,  he  won  first  prizes.  “We 
have  no  black  or  angry  looks  for  our  neighbour  if  he  enjoys  himself  in  his 
own  way,”  said  Pericles.  In  a  word,  the  theory  of  Athenian  democracy 
was  trust  in  humanity.  It  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that,  given  free 
choice,  men  and  women  would  on  the  whole  choose  the  better  instead  of 
the  worse. 

This  kind  of  democracy  won  and  managed  an  empire.  It  produced  an 
art  and  literature  which  the  whole  world  since  may  have  equalled  but  has 
not  surpassed.  For  twenty-seven  years  it  withstood  the  might  of  Sparta  in 
the  Peloponnesian  (Peloponne'sian)  War.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  dis¬ 
missed  lightly.  If  we  wish  to  consider  the  basic  principles  of  democracy 
we  must  study  Athens. 

Its  method  of  government,  however,  is  only  part  of  a  people’s  way  of 
life.  To  understand  the  Athenians  we  need  to  take  a  look  at  the  classes  of 
society,  its  state  of  finances,  educational  system,  and  the  occupations 
available. 
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Questions 

1.  Can  you  think  of  any  place  in  North  America  in  which  public 
affairs  were  run  by  a  town  meeting  somewhat  similar  to  that  used 
by  the  Athenians? 

2.  Why  was  Athens  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  direct  democracy 
and  yet  a  democracy  which  did  not  represent  all  the  people  of 
Attica? 

3.  Explain  to  an  ancient  Athenian  why:  (a)  To  have  each  citizen 
cast  his  vote  on  each  question  of  government  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  in  North  America;  (b)  the  lot  system  would  not  work  in 
choosing  members  of  our  legislature. 

4.  Would  you  like  to  see  ostracism  used  in  present  day  public  life? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

5.  Was  it  a  good  or  bad  thing  that  in  the  Athenian  lawcourts  each 
person  had  to  present  his  own  case? 

6.  Each  country  must  have  some  form  of  government  and  each 
government  must  have  leaders.  What  is  the  basic  distinction 
between  the  position  of  the  leaders  in  a  despotic  government,  in 
an  oligarchy,  and  in  a  democracy?  On  what  does  the  quality  of 
the  leadership  in  a  democracy  depend? 


CHAPTER  5 


Periclean  Democracy: 
Social  Divisions, 

State  Finance, 
Occupations,  Education 


Social  divisions 

The  whole  of  ancient  Attica  had  an  estimated  population  of 
between  250,000  and  300,000.  In  our  day  this  number  would  make  only 
a  fair-sized  city.  That  population  was  divided  into  citizens,  metics,  and 
slaves. 

The  estimates  of  the  total  number  of  Athenians,  men  and  women  and 
children,  range  from  120,000  to  170,000.  After  450  B.C.  to  be  an 
Athenian  you  had  to  have  Athenian  parentage  on  both  sides.  Citizenship 
and  the  vote,  too,  were  prized  possessions.  Every  adult  male  citizen,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  liable  to  service  in  the  army  or  the  navy  or  both. 

The  metics  were  resident  aliens  who  came  in  to  be  merchants,  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  artisans.  Pericles  encouraged  them  to  settle.  Their  total 
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number  was  between  45,000  and  65,000.  They  had  to  pay  a  special  tax 
and  serve  in  the  army.  In  the  law  courts  they  were  represented  by  an 
Athenian. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  civilization  of  the  Athenians  rested  on  a  slave 
base.  This  statement  is  not  quite  fair.  It  is  true  that  Athenian  slaves 
helped,  but  only  helped,  to  take  the  place  of  our  modem  machines.  But 
slaves  were  a  natural  part  of  society  in  those  days.  Neither  the  slaves  nor 
their  masters  saw  anything  extraordinary  in  the  situation.  For  that  matter, 
it  is  only  a  century  since  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  must  not  think,  either,  about  Greek  slavery  in  terms  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  that  is,  in  terms  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  before  the 
Civil  War  between  the  North  and  South.  Athenian  slaves  often  worked 
side  by  side  with  their  masters.  From  the  lists  of  payments  for  the  building 
of  the  Erechtheum  (Erechthe'um),  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  we  know 
that  slaves  received  the  same  wages  as  free  men.  They  were  allowed  to 
keep  part  of  their  earnings  and  to  buy  their  freedom.  The  law  provided 
certain  safeguards  against  cruel  treatment.  In  lawsuits,  however,  they 
could  be  offered  for  examination  by  torture  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  state¬ 
ment.  Since  both  sides  regularly  made  this  offer,  it  may  be  suspected  that 
it  was  a  legal  manoeuvre.  As  a  proof  of  the  treatment  of  Athenian  slaves 
we  may  present  the  words  of  a  crusty  old  oligarch  of  about  430  B.C.  who, 
being  critical  of  Periclean  democracy,  wrote  a  treatise  against  it. 

“At  Athens,”  he  says,  “the  impudence  of  slaves  is  at  its  peak.  To 
strike  them  is  not  permitted  there,  and  yet  a  slave  will  not  stand  out  of 
the  way  to  let  you  pass.  For  ...  if  it  were  lawful  for  a  slave  to  be  struck 
by  a  freeman . .  .you  would  often  think  an  Athenian  a  slave  and  hit  him.” 

One  reason  for  this  kindly  treatment  of  slaves  was  that  any  Greek 
might  find  himself  a  slave,  particularly  if  he  were  captured  in  battle. 
Another  reason  is  that  though  most  slaves  were  non-Greeks  (the  statuette 
of  a  fifth-century  B.C.  negro  bootblack  has  been  found  in  Athens)  there 
were  many  who  were.  These  spoke  the  same  language  as  their  masters 
and  had  had  the  same  education.  As  a  rule,  too,  there  was  no  colour 
difference. 

One  group  of  slaves  was  badly  treated.  These  were  the  slaves  who 
worked  in  the  hot  narrow  galleries  of  the  silver  mines  at  Laurium.  These 
mines  were  hired  out  to  contractors  by  the  state  at  a  fixed  price.  To  make 
profits  the  contractors  worked  the  slaves  hard.  They  died,  as  the  cliche 
goes,  like  flies. 

A  fair  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  slaves  in  fifth-century  Athens  is 
probably  around  90,000.  Their  treatment,  if  we  except  Laurium,  was  as 
humane  as  slavery  is  ever  likely  to  be. 
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State  finance 

Athens  was  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Greek  city-states.  The  public 
revenue  came  from  the  tribute,  from  the  silver  mines  at  Laurium,  from 
harbour  tolls,  market  dues  (really  a  sales  tax),  customs  dues  (2  per  cent 
on  all  exports  and  imports),  court  fees,  the  tax  on  metics,  and  so  on. 
From  all  sources,  the  annual  revenue  in  peacetime  is  reckoned  at  about 
1,000  talents  or  roughly  $20,000,000  in  terms  of  its  purchasing  power 
today.  In  wartime  there  was  a  war  tax. 

On  the  other  hand,  Athens  was  not  a  welfare  state.  It  did  not  have  to 
pay  for  state  education,  state  hospitalization,  sewerage,  and  the  like. 
There  were  no  baby  bonuses  and  no  old-age  pensions.  The  biggest 
peacetime  expenditure  was  the  payment  of  the  17,000  who,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  ate  “state  bread.”  The  surplus  -  for  Athens  had  a  surplus  - 
was  put  not  into  productive  enterprises  but  into  the  glorious  buildings  on 
the  Acropolis.  The  Parthenon,  for  instance,  took  seven  years  to  build. 
Yet  it  and  the  rest  of  the  building  program  provided  employment.  There 
were  few  out-of-works  in  Athens. 

Another  heavy  expenditure  was  on  public  festivals.  Here  the  state 
tapped  the  rich,  both  citizens  and  metics,  by  means  of  liturgies.  These 
were  of  various  kinds.  In  the  choregia,  for  example,  a  rich  man  was 
picked  to  stand  the  cost  of  a  chorus  of  one  of  the  tragedies  or  comedies 
presented  every  year.  This  might  take  from  $10,000  to  $12,000.  In  the 
trierarchia,  a  rich  man  had  to  pay  for  the  operation  of  a  trireme  (the 
favourite  Greek  warship)  for  a  year.  This  might  cost  him  from  $14,000 
to  $20,000.  In  this  way,  as  the  old  oligarch  complained,  the  rich  were 
taxed  to  pay  for  the  defence  and  pleasures  of  the  poor.  This  policy  also 
meant  that  too  big  an  inequality  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  was  not 
allowed  to  develop.  There  was  a  trend  toward  an  economic  democracy. 

It  was  difficult,  however,  for  the  economy  to  stand  the  strain  of  war. 
For  one  thing,  to  keep  her  war  fleet  of  three  hundred  triremes  at  sea, 
Athens  had  to  hire  rowers.  Yet  mastery  of  the  sea  was  vital. 


Education 

We  have  glanced  at  the  state  finances,  the  classes  of  society,  and 
the  government  in  Periclean  Athens.  In  the  last,  in  particular,  we  have 
seen  that  the  Athenians,  quite  literally,  governed  themselves.  What  sort 
of  education  prepared  them  for  such  a  system? 

In  Sparta,  the  state  determined  whether  a  child  should  live  or  not.  In 
Athens  the  choice  was  left  to  the  father.  If  the  father  could  not  afford 
any  more  children  he  had  the  right  to  expose  the  baby  in  the  open  to  the 
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8.  Athenian  boys  attended  private  schools.  They  often  wrote  on 
tablets  covered  with  wax.  Their  books  were  written  on  rolls 
of  papyrus.  What  subjects  are  they  studying? 


elements.  Unless  some  stranger  picked  it  up,  the  baby  died.  Here  is, 
undoubtedly,  an  ugly  practice  of  Greek  society,  although  in  Athens,  in 
the  fifth  century,  infanticide  seems  to  have  been  rare. 

If  a  child  survived,  whether  boy  or  girl,  it  lived  in  the  women’s  quarters 
until  it  was  seven.  The  museums  and  the  paintings  on  vases  show  us 
plenty  of  toys  -  rattles,  balls,  hoops,  swings,  toy  carts,  wagons,  tops,  and 
dolls  with  movable  limbs.  Small  dogs,  tortoises,  and  ducks  were  among 
the  pets.  Cats  were  not  often  seen.  The  family  mouser  was  usually  a 
weasel  or  a  pet  snake. 

At  seven,  girls  had  to  begin  to  learn  household  duties.  Formal  education 
was  reserved  for  boys. 

A  boy  was  regularly  assigned  a  paidagogos  and  sent  to  school.  The 
paidagogos  was  not  a  pedagogue.  He  was  a  slave.  His  job  was  to  attend 
the  boy  and  supervise  his  manners  and  morals. 

Athenian  schools  were  private  schools,  with  fees  payable  at  the  end  of 
each  month.  The  curriculum  was  not  vocational.  Writing  and  reading 
were  taught.  Once  a  Greek  boy  learned  to  read  he  had  to  memorize  in 
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whole  or  in  part  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Memorization  was  supposed 
to  train  the  mind,  while  the  nobility  of  the  people  in  the  Homeric  epics 
was  believed  to  shape  and  improve  character.  We  read  in  Xenophon 
(Xe'nophon),  a  fifth-century  B.C.  historian  and  educationist,  of  a  man 
who  could  recite  from  memory  the  almost  28,000  lines  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  Such  a  feat  was  not  too  uncommon. 

Arithmetic  was  difficult.  The  Greeks  had  no  sign  for  zero  and  letters 
of  the  alphabet  were  used  as  numerals.  The  difficulty  was  solved  by  the 
use  of  the  abacus,  borrowed  from  Egypt,  operating  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  somewhat  similar  device  used  by  the  Chinese  today. 

The  more  advanced  curriculum  was  divided  into  “music”  and  gym¬ 
nastics.  Music  to  the  Greeks  included  poetry,  so  the  student  learned  still 
more  poetry  and  also  how  to  play  the  lyre  (a  small  harp)  and  to  sing  to  it. 
Athletics,  however,  were  regarded  as  of  almost  equal  importance.  Almost 
every  Greek  state  had  an  athletic  festival  once  a  year.  In  Athens,  there 
was  the  Panathenaea  (Panathen^'a),  which  included  track  and  field 
sports,  swimming,  and  a  beauty  contest  for  young  men. 

The  best  athletes  when  they  were  ready  could  look  forward  to  compe¬ 
tition  in  one  of  the  four  great  athletic  festivals  of  Greece.  At  the  top  of 
these  were  the  Olympic  Games.  Only  a  young  man  who  was  a  Greek, 
who  had  had  six  months’  training,  and  who  was  of  good  character  could 
compete.  If  he  won,  he  was  a  hero. 

This  education  lasted  normally  until  a  boy  was  fourteen  to  sixteen. 
At  that  time  he  began  to  learn  his  vocation,  whether  as  a  potter,  or  a 
farmer,  or  a  businessman.  His  education,  however,  continued.  There  were 
three  gymnasiums  for  athletics.  There  were  dramatic  and  religious  festi¬ 
vals.  There  were  also,  everywhere,  philosophical  and  political  discussions. 

At  eighteen,  the  Athenian  young  man  entered  the  army  for  two  years. 
His  first  year  was  spent  in  Attica.  During  the  second  year  he  went  out 
over  the  Empire.  When  he  returned,  it  was  with  some  idea  of  the  greatness 
of  his  city. 

This  was  the  old-time  education.  After  450  B.C.  those  who  could 
afford  it  could  take  a  sort  of  university  curriculum  from  the  Sophists.  The 
word  means  “wise  men.”  These  men  taught  geometry,  astronomy,  ethics, 
politics,  philosophy,  grammar,  literature,  and  above  all  how  to  speak. 
From  the  Apology  of  Socrates  (Sb'crates),  we  learn  that  the  Sophist 
Evenus  charged  about  $2,000  a  course. 

Occupations 

How  did  Athenians  make  a  living?  The  basic  occupation  was 
farming  and  many  Athenians  had  property  in  the  country.  Under  Pericles, 
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9.  One  potter  shapes  vases  on  a  wheel,  while  the  other  arranges 
figurines  from  a  mould.  Greek  vases  show  us  both  heroes 
from  the  myths  and  scenes  from  everyday  life. 


however,  industry  and  trade  were  major  pursuits.  In  Athens  and  in  the 
Piraeus,  there  were  shoemakers,  metal-workers,  dyers,  tanners,  jewellers, 
stone-masons  and  a  host  of  other  craftsmen.  There  was  not  much  mass 
manufacturing.  As  a  rule,  Athenian  shoes,  pots,  hoes,  axes,  and  other 
articles  were  turned  out  by  workers  in  small  shops,  which  sometimes  also 
served  as  homes. 

The  workers  of  each  craft  lived  side  by  side.  The  potters  of  Athens, 
for  example,  all  lived  in  one  district  called  the  Cerameicus  (Ceraml'cus). 
Guilds  set  the  prices  and  looked  after  such  things  as  conditions  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  and  quality  of  workmanship.  Athenian  pots,  for  instance,  had  to 
be  of  good  quality  to  hold  the  foreign  market.  Sales  were  made  directly  to 
exporters.  For  the  home  market  there  was  direct  bargaining  with  the 
consumer.  There  were  also  a  host  of  retail  shops  in  the  city  and  pedlars 
who  carried  goods  through  the  countryside. 
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The  basic  wage  was  a  drachma  a  day  (eighteen  cents  in  our  money 
but  worth  about  twenty  times  that  amount  in  purchasing  power).  From 
various  sources,  we  learn  that  it  cost  an  Athenian  single  man  about  120 
drachmas  a  year  to  live,  and  a  married  man  with  two  children  double 
that  amount.  An  Athenian  artisan  if  unmarried  could  make  enough  to 
live  on  by  working  three  days  a  week  and  have  the  rest  of  the  time  for 
himself. 

There  was  a  middle  class  which  owned  property  and  could  live  off  it 
and  their  investments.  Bankers,  called  “tablemen,”  were  usually  metics. 
The  minimum  interest  rate  was  12  per  cent.  Then  there  were  the  exporters 
and  importers.  Each  spring  the  merchant-skippers  loaded  their  round- 
bellied  ships  and  set  out  like  today’s  freighters  for  a  season’s  trading  from 
port  to  port.  Before  they  returned,  they  could  have  visited  Massalia, 
Carthage,  Syracuse,  Naucratis  (Nau'cratis)  in  Egypt,  Tyre  in  Phoenicia 
and  so  on.  A  necessary  import  was  the  wheat  from  southern  Russia.  By 
this  time  Athens  had  to  bring  in  grain  to  feed  her  people. 

The  status  of  women 

Athens  was  a  man’s  city.  Women,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 
receive  a  formal  education.  Marriage,  usually  at  about  fifteen  years  of 
age  for  the  girls,  was  arranged  by  the  parents  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
as  is  often  the  case  today  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  South  American 
countries.  The  groom  was  generally  twice  the  bride’s  age. 

After  marriage,  the  wife’s  main  task  was  to  look  after  the  house  and 
the  children.  Athenian  women  were  restricted  to  their  own  section  of  the 
house,  called  the  women’s  quarters,  whenever  male  guests  came.  They 
were  not  supposed  to  go  out  unaccompanied,  though  their  husbands  spent 
comparatively  little  of  their  time  at  home.  In  his  Funeral  Speech  for  the 
Athenians  killed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Pericles 
advised  the  women  present  that  “The  best  of  you  is  she  who  is  least 
spoken  of  for  good  or  ill  among  men.” 

Other  evidence  indicates  that  the  life  of  Athenian  women  was  not  as 
dreary  as  one  might  think.  They  went  calling.  They  attended  the  public 
festivals,  including  the  drama.  Like  women  everywhere  they  were  fond 
of  clothes.  Their  dress  was  an  inner  tunic  with  a  gown  over  it  and  their 
favourite  colours  were  golden  brown  or  saffron.  Hair-dressing  was  elabo¬ 
rate  and  so  were  their  cosmetics.  The  vase-paintings  show  parasols.  Their 
bracelets  and  necklaces  were  expensive.  We  can  be  pretty  sure  that  many 
of  them  managed  their  husbands.  The  great  statesman  Themistocles  is 
reported  to  have  said:  “I  rule  Athens,  and  Athens  rules  Hellas  and  my 
wife  rules  me  and  the  child  rules  my  wife.” 
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Such  a  remark  seems  familiar.  Similarly,  we  read  that  Socrates,  the 
famous  Athenian  philosopher,  said  to  a  friend:  “Is  there  anybody  to 
whom  you  entrust  more  serious  matters  than  to  your  wife  -  and  with 
whom  you  have  fewer  arguments?” 


A  man’s  day 

For  some  other  details  of  daily  life,  suppose  we  follow  an 
Athenian  through  an  ordinary  day  in  June.  We  will  call  him  Aristippus 
(Aristi'ppus).  Aristippus  is  a  middle-class  Athenian  with  a  property  in 
the  country  and  an  interest  in  trading  ventures. 

On  this  morning,  as  on  every  morning,  Aristippus  gets  up  as  soon  as 
there  is  hght,  and  for  a  good  reason.  There  are  no  electric  Hghts,  only 
candles  or  rush-lights  or  tiny  bronze  or  clay  lamps.  So,  one  uses  daylight 
as  much  as  one  can.  He  washes.  He  puts  on  a  tunic.  He  has  a  bit  of 
breakfast,  bread  dipped  in  wine.  His  womenfolk  and  his  children  are  up. 
Aristippus  greets  them,  then  dons  his  himation,  which  is  a  wrap-around 
of  wool,  usually  white.  When  Aristippus  was  a  young  blood  he  wore  a 
bright-coloured  cloak  -  scarlet  or  frog-green  or  purple.  When  he  is  out 
in  the  country  working  on  his  farm  he  makes  do  with  a  tunic  only, 
arranged  so  as  to  leave  his  right  arm  and  shoulder  bare. 

In  the  city,  however,  he  wears  a  himation  and  slips  his  feet  into 
sandals.  He  does  not  bother  with  a  hat.  Like  most  Athenians,  he  has  thick 
and  curly  hair  and  beard.  There  is  a  signet-ring  on  his  finger  and  he 
carries  a  walking-stick.  He  glances  around  the  house.  It  is  built  around  a 
central  court  and  the  room  in  which  he  is  standing,  the  biggest  one,  is 
used  for  both  dining  and  sleeping. 

Greek  houses  face  inwards  and  are  flimsy,  built  chiefly  of  sun-dried 
brick.  That  is  why  the  word  for  burglar  is  “a  man  who  digs  through 
walls.”  The  furniture  is  equally  simple  -  couches  with  three-legged  tables 
packed  under  them,  chests,  a  rug  or  two,  a  tapestry,  perhaps,  and  armour 
on  the  walls.  There  is  a  stove  of  sorts  in  the  kitchen.  There  is  no  heat  in 
winter,  except  for  smoking  braziers.  There  is  no  air-conditioning,  either. 

If  any  of  us  were  put  into  Aristippus’  body,  we  would  find  that  we  would 
have  to  do  without  a  great  many  things  we  take  for  granted,  not  only 
television  sets  and  automobiles  but  also  small  things  such  as  soap,  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  the  like.  ’ 

There  is  a  porter  in  the  vestibule  of  the  house.  Aristippus  and  he  greet 
each  other  as  old  acquaintances.  Two  other  slaves  follow  their  master 
into  the  street.  That  street,  like  all  the  streets  of  Athens,  is  narrow  and 
twisting.  Projecting  balconies  make  it  still  narrower.  There  is  dust  blowing 


10.  The  courtyard  of  a  Greek  house,  open  to  the  sky,  was  the 
centre  of  family  life.  The  woman  under  the  portico  is  working 

at  an  upright  loom. 
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and  offal  lying  about.  Up  ahead  a  pot  is  emptied  from  an  upstairs  window. 
There  is  no  sewerage  or  garbage  collection  in  Athens,  and  in  June  it  gets 
very  hot.  Aristippus’  nose  is  used  to  it. 

A  friend,  Glaucon,  joins  him.  As  the  street  turns,  there  is  a  quick 
glimpse  of  the  Acropolis.  Both  men  glance  at  it.  The  Parthenon,  just 
finished,  gleams  white.  So  do  the  pillars  of  the  great  entrance-gates 
(Propylaea,  Propylae'a).  In  the  northwest  corner,  the  bronze  statue  of 
Athena  Promachos,  fifty  feet  high,  thrusts  up  a  spear  into  the  blue  sky. 
Athenians’  houses  may  be  flimsy,  but  their  public  buildings  are  built  of 
marble. 

The  goal  of  the  two  men  is  the  Agora  or  marketplace.  There  are  public 
buildings  here,  too,  notably  the  hall  in  which  the  Council  of  500  meets, 
and  Aristippus  was  a  Councillor  in  the  previous  year.  Everywhere  by  tliis 
time,  with  the  sun  just  nicely  up,  are  swarms  of  men  around  the  temples, 
shrines,  and  colonnades.  The  Agora  is  where  one  hears  all  the  news. 
Often,  too,  the  snub-nosed  Socrates  will  be  there,  arguing  and  discussing 
what  is  justice,  does  any  man  willingly  make  another  man  bad,  and  so  on. 

Aristippus  makes  his  way  to  the  market.  In  Athens  men,  not  women, 
do  the  buying. 

In  the  market  everything  is  carefully  sectioned  -  flowers  in  one  place, 
fish  in  another,  bread  in  another  and  so  on.  There  are  market-commis¬ 
sioners  to  keep  order.  The  market-police,  like  aU  the  police,  are  Scythian 
slaves,  armed  with  bows.  Since  Aristippus  is  giving  a  dinner  for  his 
brother  this  evening,  he  buys  fish,  bread,  vegetables,  fruits  and  the  like. 
He  hires  a  chef,  too.  For  an  important  diimer  one’s  womenfolk  are  not  to 
be  trusted  to  do  the  cooking. 

What  with  all  the  bargaining  -  and  ancient  Athenians  loved  to  bargain 
-  this  takes  until  “full  market,”  which  is  about  ten  o’clock.  At  this  point 
Aristippus  turns  over  his  purchases  to  his  slaves  and  goes  to  arrange  a 
loan  from  his  banker  for  a  venture  with  his  brother  on  a  cargo  of  wheat 
from  southern  Russia.  His  banker  has  a  table  with  piles  of  coins  on  it. 
Every  city  makes  its  own  coinage  and  one  has  to  be  sure  the  coins  are 
sound.  “Attic  owls,”  as  Athenian  coins  are  called,  because  they  have 
Athena’s  owl  (wisdom)  on  one  side  of  them,  are  good  anywhere. 

When  Aristippus  is  finished,  he  thinks  of  a  walk  to  the  metal-workers’ 
quarters  to  see  if  he  can  pick  up  a  new  bronze  pitcher.  There,  the  smiths 
will  be  sweating  in  the  heat  of  the  forges  with  nothing  on  but  leather 
aprons.  There  are  also  a  few  new  drinking-cups  needed.  For  this  he  will 
have  to  go  to  the  potters  and  look  over  the  piles  of  vases  outside  the  shop 
doors;  while  inside  the  potters’  wheels  will  be  spinning  as  the  potters 
draw  clay  into  graceful  forms.  Others  will  be  firing  the  pots  and  still 
others  will  be  painting  them  with  the  vigour  and  skill  which  has  made 
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Athenian  black-figured  and  red-figured  pottery  the  most  popular  in  the 
world. 

But  the  sun  is  hot.  Aristippus  gives  up  his  notion.  He  goes  instead  to 
one  of  the  barber  shops  which  line  the  streets  near  the  Agora.  Here  he 
meets  friends.  As  he  settles  down  for  a  beard-  and  hair-trim,  everyone 
gets  into  a  discussion  of  what  ought  to  be  done  about  the  threat  of  war 
from  Corinth  and  Sparta. 

At  lunchtime  Aristippus  goes  home.  His  lunch  is  substantial  and  is 
taken  with  his  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  After  luncheon  Aristippus 
takes  a  siesta.  Then,  like  all  his  friends,  he  sets  out  for  a  walk  outside  the 
walls  to  his  favourite  gymnasium,  the  Akademia,  which  is  one  of  three 
in  Athens. 

These  gymnasiums  are  men’s  clubs.  There  are  terraces,  rows  of  plane- 
trees,  benches,  open  spaces  for  exercises,  and  lecture  and  game  rooms. 
The  young  men  go  in  for  running,  jumping,  boxing,  wrestling,  and 
throwing  the  javelin  or  the  discus.  Aristippus  and  his  friends  play  catch. 
Everyone  participates  because  everyone  believes  in  keeping  his  body  in 
good  shape. 

After  his  exercise,  Aristippus  has  a  bath,  talks  with  his  friends  and 
goes  home.  The  slaves  have  prepared  the  big  room  for  dinner.  The 
women  have  retired  to  their  own  quarters.  When  Aristippus’  brother  and 
the  other  guests  arrive,  they  recline  on  couches.  The  three-legged  tables 
have  been  pulled  out.  There  are  no  knives  or  forks;  fingers  and 
occasionally  a  spoon  are  used. 

The  meal  is  simple  -  fish,  vegetables  drenched  in  honey  or  olive  oil, 
or  with  sauces,  and  bread.  Dessert  is  fruit,  almonds,  cakes,  cheese,  and 
salt.  Salt  is  a  luxury.  At  intervals  flute-girls  play. 

After  the  meal  the  symposium  begins.  This  means  “a  drinking- 
together.”  The  Athenian  always  mixes  his  wine  with  water.  He  is  usually 
temperate,  though  not  always  so.  Opinion  is  against  drunkenness. 
“Drinking  is  bad,”  says  Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  “for  wine  means 
banging  at  doors,  hitting  people  and  having  to  pay  for  it,  and  a  headache 
into  the  bargain.”  Symposiums  vary.  Sometimes  there  is  revelry.  Quite 
often,  the  entertainment  is  conversation. 

When  the  symposium  is  over  the  slaves  accompany  their  masters  home 
through  the  unlit  streets  with  torches  or  hom-lanterns.  Aristippus  goes 
to  bed. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  Aristippus  is  much  busier  than  this. 
There  is  the  Assembly  to  attend.  He  may  easily  be  picked  by  lot  to  be  a 
magistrate.  Quite  often  he  has  a  lawsuit  on  his  hands.  If  war  comes,  he 
will  have  to  put  on  his  helmet,  take  up  his  shield,  spear  and  sword,  and 
go  out  to  fight. 
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Yet  even  the  poor,  as  has  been  suggested,  had  more  leisure  time  than 
we  do,  though  they  worked  hard  when  they  worked.  Their  food  was 
cheaper,  too.  The  staple  dish  was  barley-porridge  or  barley-cakes  with  a 
bit  of  salt-fish  or  an  onion  as  a  relish.  On  festival  days  there  might  be  a 
piece  of  kid  or  lamb.  Blood-puddings,  tripe,  and  sausages  were  popular. 
Aristophanes  accused  the  butchers  of  making  sausages  of  dog  or  donkey 
meat. 

Amusements?  The  chief  amusement  seems  to  have  been  talk  -  talk  on 
politics,  on  the  latest  sculpture,  the  latest  play,  the  latest  news,  and  so  on. 
The  “egg-heads,”  of  whom  Pericles  was  literally  one  (he  wore  a  helmet 
to  disguise  the  shape  of  his  head),  went  in  for  philosophical  discussion. 
Herodotus,  too,  might  give  a  reading  of  the  history  of  the  Persian  War 
which  he  was  writing  or  there  might  be  a  lecture  by  a  Sophist.  Each  year 
there  were  the  public  festivals.  These  included,  twice  a  year,  the  great 
dramatic  festivals.  These,  like  all  the  festivals,  were  religious.  For  the 
Athenians  w'ere,  in  a  certain  sense  of  the  word,  very  religious. 

For  the  gayer  young  men  there  were  joint-contribution  picnic  dinners 
on  the  seashore,  cockfights,  and  horseracing. 

It  was  a  simple  way  of  life  as  compared  to  our  own.  But  the  Athenians 
in  these  years  seem  to  have  been  happy.  There  was  more  to  do  than  could, 
seemingly,  be  done.  There  was  a  sense  of  achievement  and  a  pride  in 
their  city.  There  was  an  interest,  greater  than  our  own,  in  intellectual  and 
artistic  achievements;  and  Athenians  saw  nothing  peculiar  in  a  man 
being  a  great  poet  and  at  the  same  time  an  athlete  and  a  soldier.  Aeschylus 
(Ae'schylus),  the  first  great  writer  of  tragedy,  fought  at  Marathon. 
Sophocles  (So'phocles),  the  second  tragedian,  was  a  general  and  also  a 
treasurer  of  the  Delian  League. 

We  need  to  consider  the  fifth-century  Athenian  achievement  in  arts 
and  letters.  First,  however,  we  must  sketch  briefly  the  great  war  between 
Sparta  and  Athens,  known  as  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
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Questions 

1.  Compare  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  Athens  with  what  you  have 
read  about  slavery  in  the  United  States  before  the  Civil  War 
between  the  North  and  the  South. 

2.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Athenian  levy  on  the  rich  to  pay  for  state 
festivals?  Give  your  reasons  pro  or  con.  Do  you  think  you  can 
have  a  true  political  democracy  where  there  are  great  differences 
in  money  and  property  between  the  rich  and  the  poor?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

3.  Express  your  opinion  of  Athenian  education  as  compared  to 
modem  education.  (Do  not  include  the  Sophists). 

4.  Athenian  artisans,  in  general,  after  making  enough  for  a  living 
often  took  time  off  for  pohtics,  athletics,  or  discussion  instead  of 
spending  their  spare  time  in  making  more  money.  Give  your 
reason  for  thinking  this  practice  would  be  a  good  or  bad  thing 
for  people  in  North  America. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  what  you  would  miss  most  if  you  were  put  back 
into  the  living  conditions  of  Periclean  Athens. 

6.  Discuss  whether  the  women  of  ancient  Athens  were  or  were  not 
happier  than  women  in  our  country. 


CHAPTER  6 


The  Peloponnesian 
War,  431-404  B.C. 


To  describe  in  detail  the  incidents  which  led  to  the  war  is  not 
necessary  here.  The  real  reasons  for  the  conflict  seem  quite  modem. 
Sparta  had  been  the  dominant  state  in  Greece.  Now  Athens  had  chal¬ 
lenged  that  position.  Two  first-class  powers,  each  the  leader  of  a  bloc  of 
states,  faced  each  other  like  two  snarling  dogs.  Racial  prejudice  was 
added:  Athens  led  the  lonians  and  Sparta  the  Dorians.  Then  there  was 
an  ideological  conflict.  Sparta  championed  oligarchy,  Athens  democracy. 
But  it  was  Corinth,  fearful  of  a  trade  rival,  which  pressured  slow-moving 
Sparta  into  the  struggle.  Corinth  had  been  beaten  in  the  battle  for  the 
trade  of  the  Aegean  and  the  Black  Sea.  Athenian  guard-ships,  posted  at 
the  island  of  Aegina,  prevented  Corinthian  ships  from  sailing  out.  Now 
Athens  was  moving  to  capture  Corinth’s  trade  with  Italy  and  Sicily. 

The  Corey raean  affair  was  an  example.  Corey ra  was  the  half-way 
house  for  ships  on  their  way  to  Italy  and  Sicily  by  the  long  route,  which 
is  still  followed  today,  up  the  west  coast  of  Greece,  across  to  Brindisi  in 
Italy,  and  then  along  the  instep  and  toe  of  that  country.  Athens  had  made 
an  alliance  with  Corcyra  and  installed  a  democracy,  and  Corcyra  had  the 
biggest  navy  after  Athens  and  Corinth.  From  Corinth’s  point  of  view,  the 
situation  was  desperate. 
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With  power-blocs,  ideological  and  racial  differences,  and  a  trade-war, 
the  Greek  world  of  that  day  app>ears  modern.  Sparta  even  announced  “a 
war  of  liberation.” 

With  the  details  of  the  war  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  over  much. 
The  first  phase  was  the  Archidamian  (Archida'mian)  war,  431-421  B.C. 
You  should  note  the  plague,  probably  a  bubonic  plague,  which  hit  Athens 
in  430-429  B.C.  It  carried  off  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  population  of 
Attica.  Pericles’  sons  died.  So  did  Pericles,  probably  also  from  the  plague. 

His  death  weakened  Athens  as  much  as  the  plague  did.  Demagogues, 
such  as  Cleon  (Cle'on)  the  Tanner,  took  over  the  leadership.  The  war 
dragged  on.  The  Spartans  kept  invading  Attica.  The  Athenians,  like  the 
British  in  later  days,  were  safe  as  long  as  they  stayed  behind  their  walls 
and  kept  control  of  the  sea  and  of  the  supply  lines  which  brought  in  food. 
Finally  Cleon  was  killed  in  battle.  The  leader  of  the  conservatives,  Nicias 
(Ni'cias),  arranged  a  peace.  This  left  both  sides  exactly  as  they  had  been. 

Now  Alcibiades  (Alcibi'ades),  the  brilliant  nephew  of  Pericles,  came 
to  the  fore.  At  his  persuasion,  Athens  fought  an  undeclared  war  against 
Sparta  but  was  beaten.  Later,  the  imperial  city  forced  the  island  of  Melos 
into  her  Empire,  with  no  excuse  except  her  own  desire.  Athens  was  now, 
truly,  a  “tyrant-city”  and  ultimately  this  imperialism  was  to  defeat  her. 
Finally  in  415  B.C.  Alcibiades  promoted  a  great  expedition  to  conquer 
Sicily  and  the  West.  The  foremost  objective  was  Syracuse. 

This  expedition  was  the  ruin  of  Athens.  Altogether,  134  triremes  and 
30,000  soldiers,  of  whom  5,100  were  hoplites,  left  for  Sicily.  Along  with 
that  armada  went  a  mob  of  merchants  in  smaller  craft.  There  were  three 
generals,  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  who  had  opposed  the  scheme,  and  Lamachus 
(La'machus),  a  professional  soldier.  Later,  reinforcements  and  a  new  fleet 
had  to  be  sent. 

But,  with  Alcibiades’  supporters  out  of  the  city,  his  opponents  had  him 
recalled  to  stand  trial  for  alleged  sacrilege.  Alcibiades  escaped  on  the  way 
home  from  Sicily,  went  to  Sparta,  and  persuaded  the  Spartans  to  send 
help  to  Syracuse.  The  result  (413  B.C.)  was  the  loss  of  240  of  Athens’ 
warships  and  of  40,000  men  of  her  own  and  of  her  allies.  For  a  state 
which  by  this  time  had  about  30,000  fighting  men  of  her  own,  apart  from 
those  of  her  allies,  it  was  a  shattering  blow. 

In  413  B.C.  too,  Sparta,  again  at  the  urging  of  Alcibiades,  began  the 
war  anew.  This  war  (413-404  B.C.)  is  called  the  Decelean  War  because 
Sparta  fortified  a  post  in  Attica  at  Decelea  (Decele'a)  north  of  Athens 
and  stayed  there.  Previous  invasions  had  been  for  about  thirty  days  each 
year.  Now  the  Athenians  had  to  man  their  walls  aU  year  round.  Likewise, 
the  Spartans  came  to  terms  with  the  Persians  and  from  them  got  money 
for  a  fleet.  The  subject-allies  of  Athens  were  eager  to  revolt,  and  with 
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a  Spartan  fleet  on  the  Aegean  Sea  they  seized  the  chance.  Athenian 
imperialism  was  reaping  the  harvest  it  had  sown. 

Yet  the  Athenians  fought  on.  They  built  a  new  fleet  and,  when  it  was 
destroyed,  still  another.  The  Assembly,  except  for  a  few  brief  months,  con¬ 
tinued  to  govern.  In  408  B.C.  that  jewel  of  Ionic  (see  p.  115)  architecture, 
the  Erechtheum,  was  completed.  There  were  still  tragedies  and  comedies 
presented  in  the  great  theatre  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Acropolis. 
Democracy  showed  that  it  could  face  adversity. 

But  in  405  B.C.  the  Spartan  admiral,  Lysander  (Lysan'der),  destroyed 
the  last  Athenian  war  fleet  at  Aegospotami  (Aegospo'tami,  the  Goat- 
Streams)  in  the  Dardanelles.  Then  he  sailed  to  blockade  the  Piraeus  while 
the  Spartan  army  marched  from  Decelea  to  surround  the  walls  of  Athens. 
After  six  months  the  city  was  starved  into  surrender. 

In  spite  of  defeat,  in  spite  of  having  her  walls  destroyed  and  her  navy 
reduced  to  twelve  ships,  in  spite  even  of  a  Spartan  garrison  on  the 
Acropolis,  Athens  soon  freed  herself  and  restored  the  democracy.  She 
even,  later  on,  formed  a  second  empire,  but  this  was  a  league  of  free 
cities. 

Yet  the  Great  Age  of  Greece  was  over.  Practically  the  whole  Greek 
world  had  been  drawn  into  the  struggle.  Farm  lands  had  been  devastated. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  Greeks  had  been  killed.  Trade  had  been  disrupted. 
Most  of  all  -  for  the  spiritual  feeling  of  a  people  is  more  important  than 
its  economics  -  the  high  spirit  of  confidence  was  gone.  A  sense  of  futility 
paralysed  the  Greeks,  and  no  state  was  able  to  impose  unity. 

The  Spartans,  with  the  help  of  Persia,  did  attempt  to  dominate  Greece 
from  404  B.C.  onward,  but  finally  two  Theban  patriots,  Epaminondas 
(Epamino'ndas)  and  Pelopidas  (Pelo'pidas),  freed  Thebes  from  its  Spartan 
garrison,  and  then  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  371  B.C.  defeated  the 
Spartan  army.  In  this  battle,  Epaminondas  used  a  column  of  men  fifty 
files  deep  on  his  left  wing  to  shatter  the  Spartan  right  wing,  which  was 
twelve  men  deep,  before  the  rest  of  his  army  came  into  action. 

Thebes  now  tried  to  rule  Greece.  But  her  power  depended  on  her  two 
liberators.  Pelopidas  was  killed  in  Thessaly.  In  361  B.C.  Epaminondas 
won  another  great  victory  over  the  Spartans  but  was  killed  in  the  moment 
of  victory.  With  his  death  Theban  domination  dissolved.  Greece  became 
a  welter  of  dissatisfied  and  warring  states. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  north  in  Macedonia,  an  ambitious  king,  Philip, 
came  to  the  fore.  Philip  had  been  for  three  years  a  hostage  in  Thebes, 
where  he  learned  the  tactics  of  Epaminondas.  When  he  became  king  he 
invented  the  famous  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was  armed  with  the 
sarissa.  The  sarissa  was  a  pike  eighteen  feet  long,  while  the  normal  Greek 
spear  was  only  six  feet  in  length.  When  the  Macedonian  phalanx  charged, 
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five  rows  of  pikes  projected  in  front  of  the  first  rank.  That  charge  was 
usually  irresistible.  Philip  also  used  heavy  cavalry  as  a  striking  force. 

With  this  sort  of  army  Philip  soon  made  Macedonia  into  a  strong  and 
united  state.  Next  he  began  to  interfere  in  Greek  affairs.  Here  he  was 
helped  by  the  wars  between  the  Greek  states  and  by  the  corruptness  of 
Greek  politicians.  It  was  one  of  Philip’s  boasts  that  he  could  capture  any 
Greek  city  if  he  could  lead  a  mule  loaded  with  gold  inside  its  walls.  One 
man,  the  Athenian  orator  Demosthenes  (Demo'sthenes),  tried  to  awaken 
Athens  and  the  rest  of  Greece  to  the  danger  to  Greek  freedom.  After 
various  moves  and  counter-moves  during  which  Philip  conquered  the 
Athenian  possessions  and  allies  along  the  coast  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
Demosthenes  was  able  to  unite  Thebes  and  Athens  against  the  Mace¬ 
donians.  In  August,  338  B.C.,  with  approximately  32,000  soldiers  on 
each  side,  Philip  met  the  combined  Theban  and  Athenian  forces  at 
Chaeronea  (Chaerone'a)  in  Boeotia.  His  son  Alexander,  later  to  be 
called  the  Great,  commanded  his  cavalry.  The  Theban  Sacred  Band  (an 
elite  force  of  young  men,  brought  to  prominence  by  Epaminondas)  died 
to  the  last  man,  and  a  sculptured  lion  still  marks  the  spot  where  they  fell. 
The  rest  of  the  Theban-Athenian  army  was  put  to  flight.  This  battle 
ended  Greek  independence.  The  Greeks,  who  could  not  learn  unity,  now 
had  unity  forced  upon  them  by  a  foreign  master. 

In  passing,  we  should  note  that,  amid  all  the  fighting,  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  was  still  an  age  of  high  Greek  culture.  But  it  lacked  the 
spirit  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 


Questions 

1 .  The  Greek  historian,  Thucydides,  said  that  he  wrote  his  account 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  act  as  a  guide-post  because  he 
believed  that  history  repeated  itself.  With  this  statement  in  mind, 
review  the  real  reasons  for  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  consider 
whether  any  of  them  were  present  in  the  factors  which  brought 
about  World  War  II. 

2.  Explain  to  an  Athenian  how  Athenian  imperialism  had  helped 
bring  about  the  defeat  of  Athens. 

3.  The  Athenian  expedition  against  Sicily  was  too  great  a  drain  on 
her  resources  so  that  her  defeat  there  ultimately  caused  her  to 
lose  the  war.  In  what  way  did  Hitler  make  a  similar  mistake  in 
World  War  II? 

4.  Do  the  effects  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  prove  that  the  spirit  of 
a  people  is  more  important  than  their  economic  advances  or  not? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 


CHAPTER  7 


The  Greek 
Achievement  in 
Literature,  the  Graphic 
Arts,  and  Philosophy 


The  great  age  of  Greek  literature  ranged  from  Homer  (800  B.C.) 
to  Theocritus  (Theo'critus,  c.  275  B.C.).  Architecture  and  sculpture, 
however,  did  not  find  their  supreme  expression  until  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  B.C. 

Greek  philosophy  began  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
but  did  not  reach  its  peak  until  Plato  and  Aristotle  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  In  all  these  fields  the  Greeks  put  an  indelible  imprint  on  our  western 
civilization. 

The  achievement  of  Greek  literature 

Literature  is  the  eldest  sister  of  the  arts.  One  amazing  feature  of 
the  Greek  authors  is  that  you  and  I  can  read  them  and  feel  that  here  are 
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people  who  looked  at  life  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  do.  In  a  word, 
ancient  Greece  is  the  “first  thinking  civilization  before  our  own,”  and  a 
literature  inevitably  reflects  the  culture  which  produced  it.  In  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  even  though  they  were  composed  around  800 
B.C.,  the  essential  qualities  of  the  Greek  genius  are  eilready  present  - 
nobility,  dignity,  restraint  of  emotion,  frankness,  directness,  excellent 
workmanship,  and  an  emphasis  on  man.  The  poetry  of  the  formative 
years  of  Greece  maintained  these  qualities,  even  though  it  also  embodied 
the  individualism  of  the  new  world  around  it.  In  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
Greek  literature  reached  its  highest  expression  in  drama  and  history. 

Fifth-century  history 

Let’s  look  at  history  first.  There  had  been  chronicles  of  cities  and 
“travelogues”  written  in  Ionia  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  The  “father  of 
history,”  however,  was  Herodotus  (484-425  B.C.). 

Herodotus  was  bom  in  Asia  Minor.  He  roamed  the  ancient  world  with 
the  mind  of  an  adult  and  the  fresh  curiosity  of  a  child.  To  him  history 
(which  is  a  Greek  word)  meant  “an  investigation.”  So  he  made  notes  on 
Egypt,  on  Babylon,  on  the  strange  customs  of  the  Scythians,  on  everything 
he  saw  and  heard.  “My  duty  is  to  report  whatever  is  recounted,  ”  he  says, 
“but  I  am  not  obliged  to  believe  it  all  alike.” 

Finally  he  paused  at  Athens  to  write  the  history  of  the  Persian  Wars. 
Because  he  chose  a  single  theme  and  analysed  motives  and  results,  to  a 
certain  degree  he  began  European  writing  of  history.  It  was  not,  however, 
a  history  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Herodotus  gives  us  a  travelogue  around 
the  Persian  Empire.  There  is  little  attempt  to  sift  material  or  to  arrive  at 
the  truth.  He  includes  anecdotes,  legends,  oracles,  strange  customs,  hearsay 
information,  vivid  stories,  and  so  on. 

All  this  makes  the  history  of  Herodotus  a  fascinating  book  to  read.  You 
can  learn  how  Danube  islanders  get  drunk  on  smells,  how  big  Babylon 
was,  or  why  Egyptian  men  go  to  bed  when  their  wives  have  babies.  You 
can  read  how  the  clever  thief  came  to  marry  the  King  of  Egypt’s  daughter. 
When  the  Persian  Wars  are  described,  there  is  a  highly  personalized 
account  of  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  and  Plataea.  Tales  of  strange 
happenings  and  adventures,  books  of  anecdotes,  and  the  short  story  aU 
trace  their  ancestry  to  Herodotus.  We  ought  to  note,  however,  that  his 
account  of  the  fighting  is  our  best  source  for  the  Persian  Wars,  and  that  the 
credibility  of  many  of  Herodotus’  odd  bits  of  information  is  more  highly 
regarded  than  it  used  to  be. 

With  Thucydides  (Thucy'dides,  471-401  B.C.)  we  enter  a  different 
world.  Thucydides  was  an  Athenian  general  in  the  Peloponnesian  War 
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until  he  was  exiled  for  losing  a  city  in  Thrace  (424  B.C.).  With  him  true 
history  was  bom.  As  he  himself  tells  us,  he  went  to  great  trouble  to  collect 
and  sift  facts  so  as  to  get  at  the  truth  in  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  He  frankly  admits  that  in  the  speeches  he  reports,  he  sometimes  put 
down  what  the  speaker  might  or  ought  to  have  said,  while  adhering  as 
closely  as  possible  to  what  was  actually  spoken.  He  analyses  the  motives 
behind  events.  He  makes  comments  on  human  nature  and  political  move¬ 
ments  which  are  as  true  today  as  when  he  made  them.  His  picture  of 
civil  and  ideological  strife  in  Corcyra  is  a  horrifying  preview  of  what  has 
happened  time  after  time  in  our  world.  In  a  word,  if  you  read  Thucydides, 
you  will  be  amazed  at  how  modem  he  is. 

A  fourth-century  B.C.  Athenian  historian  ought  to  be  mentioned. 
Xenophon (c.  430-354  B.C.)  was  a  follower  of  the  philosopher  Socrates. 
After  the  defeat  of  Athens  he  joined  the  army  of  Cyms,  the  brother  of  the 
Persian  king,  as  a  mercenary  soldier.  When  Cyrus  revolted  against  the 
king,  Xenophon  joined  in  a  march  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  Empire 
which  was  a  preview  of  the  campaign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Cyrus  defeated  the  army  of  the  Persian  king  but  was  killed  in  the  battle. 
Later  the  leaders  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  who  had  won  the  victory 
were  treacherously  assassinated. 

Then  followed  an  amazing  example  of  the  Greek  spirit.  The  troops 
elected  ten  generals,  of  whom  Xenophon  was  one.  Surrounded  by  Persians 
and  later  by  hostile  tribes,  they  fought  and  marched  their  way  hundreds  of 
miles  back  to  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  This  famous  retreat  is  described 
in  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  {Ana' basis)  which,  in  the  days  of  a  classical 
education,  every  schoolboy  had  to  read  -  in  Greek. 

Xenophon  finally  retired  to  an  estate  given  to  him  by  the  Spartans  near 
Olympia,  and  married.  His  works,  besides  the  Anabasis,  include  the  story 
of  the  final  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  since  Thucydides  died  before 
he  could  finish  his  history,  the  Education  of  Cyrus,  a  book  on  economics, 
and  a  book  of  anecdotes  about  Socrates. 

Greek  drama 

The  supreme  expression  of  fifth-century  Athenian  literature  was 
in  drama,  a  Dorian  word  which  means  “a  doing”  or  “acting.”  (Poetry 
comes  from  the  Ionian  word  poieo,  which  also  means  “I  do”  or  “I  make.”) 
The  Greek  tragoedia,  from  which  our  word  “tragedy”  comes,  means  “the 
Song  of  the  Goats.”  The  beginnings  of  Greek  tragedy  go  back  to  choral 
song-dances,  in  which  people  dressed  as  goats  sang  and  danced  in  honour 
of  the  god  Pan.  Pan  was  a  god  whose  worship  was  supposed  to  help  herds 
and  flocks  increase.  He  was  also  thought  to  be  the  spirit  of  nature  in 
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general.  His  name  is  the  Greek  for  “everything”  or  “all.”  From  Pan  our 
word  “panic”  is  derived. 

In  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  however,  another  nature  god,  Dionysus 
(Diony'sus),  was  imported  from  Thrace.  Dionysus  was  also  the  god  of 
wine  and  was  later  worshipped  by  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Bacchus 
(Ba'cchus).  His  followers  sometimes  revelled  wildly,  and  as  a  result,  the 
song-dance  in  honour  of  Dionysus  was  merged  with  the  goat-song  to  Pan. 
This  was  said  to  have  been  done  in  the  early  sixth  century  B.C. 

At  that  time  there  was  introduced  into  the  song-dance  a  part  spoken  to 
the  audience  by  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
a  story  apart  from  the  songs  and  dances.  When  in  535  B.C.  Thespis 
(The'spis)  put  on  the  first  European  tragedy  in  Athens,  he  had  one  actor 
(called  a  hypocrites,  which  means  “an  answerer”)  and  a  chorus  of  fifty. 
Aeschylus  (525-456  B.C.)  added  a  second  actor  and  reduced  the  chorus 
to  twelve.  His  younger  contemporary  Sophocles  (497/495-406  B.C.) 
added  a  third  actor  and  raised  the  chorus  to  fifteen.  The  last  of  the  Attic 
tragedians,  Euripides  (Euri'pid^s,  484-406  B.C.)  used  musical  effects 
and  moved  toward  the  five-act  structure. 

Such,  in  outline,  was  the  genesis  and  early  development  of  the  first 
European  drama.  You  might  note  that,  of  the  six  men  ranked  as  the 
supreme  writers  of  tragic  drama  in  the  whole  of  western  civilization  up, 
at  least,  to  the  twentieth  century,  there  are  one  Englishman,  Shakespeare, 
and  two  Germans,  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  other  three  all  lived  in  the 
same  century  in  the  tiny  country  of  Attica. 

Of  these  three,  Aeschylus,  who  had  fought  at  Marathon,  was  the 
“Thunderer.”  His  style  is  majestic  and  in  his  tragedies  disaster  is  piled  on 
disaster.  The  question  he  wanted  to  answer  was:  Why  do  the  innocent 
suffer,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  suffering  of  the  wife  and  children 
of  a  convicted  criminal?  His  answer  was  that  often  when  a  man  becomes 
rich  or  powerful  or  thinks  himself  clever,  he  believes  that  he  can  do 
anything  he  likes  and  escape  the  penalty.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  commits 
a  sin  or  outrage  arising  from  a  state  of  arrogance  (in  Greek,  hubris)  which 
offends  the  gods.  The  gods,  therefore,  let  loose  on  him  an  evil  Fury  (the 
Greek  word,  Ate,  means  a  personified  Doom) .  This  Fury  pursues  not  only 
the  criminal  but  also  his  family  until  either  all  members  of  it  are  wiped  out 
or  expiation  is  made.  In  essence  what  Aeschylus  taught  was  that  sin  brings 
punishment  not  only  on  the  sinner  but  on  his  family  as  well,  but  that 
repentance  can  stop  the  punishment. 

Sophocles  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  when  Marathon  was  fought.  He  grew 
up  to  be  handsome,  rich,  and  a  success  in  everything.  In  the  competition 
for  writing  tragedy,  he  defeated  Aeschylus  and  won  more  first  prizes  than 
anyone  else. 
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In  composing  his  tragedies  he  used  what  is  called  the  “reversal  of 
fortune”  structure.  In  his  Oedipus  the  King,  for  example,  he  presents 
Oedipus  (Oe'dipus),  a  king  of  Thebes,  who  is  told  that  to  save  his  people 
he  must  find  the  murderer  of  the  king  before  him.  Oedipus  does  not  know, 
however,  that  the  gods  have  long  ago  decided  what  his  destiny  is  to  be.  In 
his  ignorance,  he  overcomes  obstacle  after  obstacle,  and,  at  one  point, 
scofl;s  at  the  oracles  of  the  gods. 

Oedipus  finds  the  murderer.  This  is  the  high  point  of  his  success.  But 
he  discovers  at  the  same  instant  that  he  himself  is  the  murderer,  that  the 
murdered  man  is  his  father  and,  furthermore,  that  unwittingly  he  has 
married  his  mother.  Thus  he  has,  though  unknowingly,  offended  the  basic 
morality  of  his  own  people  and  has  besides  scoffed  at  the  gods.  The  high 
moment  of  his  success  becomes  the  moment  of  his  ruin. 

This  brings  about  the  “reversal  of  fortune.”  His  mother  commits  suicide 
and  Oedipus,  the  powerful  king  of  Thebes,  blinds  himself  and  goes  into 
exile.  Count  no  man  happy,  concludes  Sophocles,  until  he  dies,  and, 
furthermore,  do  not  think  that  any  man  can  escape  the  destiny  laid  down 
for  him  by  the  gods.  The  tragedy  is  all  the  more  poignant  because  Oedipus’ 
motive,  to  save  his  people,  is  noble. 

Sophocles’  younger  contemporary,  Euripides,  was  a  rationalist,  a 
sceptic,  and  a  man  who  liked  to  attack  the  “sacred  cows”  of  his  day,  that  is, 
the  beliefs  which  Athenians  took  for  granted  without  asking  themselves 
why  they  believed  this  or  that.  One  of  his  constant  themes  was  the  cruel 
way  people  behave  to  other  people  as,  for  example,  in  the  name  of 
patriotism.  In  The  Trojan  Woman  he  considers  the  fate  of  the  Trojan 
women  and  children  after  Troy  was  captured  by  the  Greeks,  and  presents 
the  so-called  glory  of  war  in  terms  of  the  suffering  of  the  vanquished. 

He  likewise  attacked  the  Greek  gods  and  broke  the  Greek  idea  that 
drama  should  present  only  gods  and  heroes  by  bringing  on  stage  women 
in  love,  beggars,  and  nurses.  He  generally,  too,  used  a  prologue  to  start 
his  plays,  made  great  use  of  music,  and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  presented 
a  five-act  structure.  In  a  word,  he  was  the  most  “modern”  of  the  three  great 
Athenian  tragedians.  We  have  eighteen  of  his  plays,  while  only  seven  each 
of  those  by  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  have  survived.  Altogether  there  are 
left  thirty-two  plays  out  of  about  three  hundred  these  three  poets  wrote. 

A  play  in  Athens 

There  were  many  other  writers  of  tragedy  besides  these  three. 
None  of  their  plays  have  come  down  to  us.  When  and  where  were  their 
plays  performed? 

If  you  ever  go  to  Athens,  find  your  way  to  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis. 
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There,  stretching  up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  what  is  left  of  the  great  theatre 
of  Dionysus.  In  Periclean  Athens,  the  seats  and  the  stage  were  of  wood. 
That  theatre  seated  about  18,000  spectators  under  the  open  sky.  Almost 
all  Greek  theatres  were  built  on  hillsides  and  accommodated  15,000  people 
at  least.  Yet  the  acoustics  were  perfect,  as  can  be  proved  at  Athens  or  at 
the  theatre  in  southern  Greece  at  Epidaurus  (Epidau'rus). 

The  seats,  if  we  look  downhill,  were  arranged  in  a  huge  inverted  U. 
They  were  in  rows  and  were  sectioned  as  ours  are.  In  our  museums  are 
ancient  theatre  tickets  showing  the  section,  row,  and  number  of  the  seats, 
as  our  tickets  do.  Next  came  the  orchestra,  either  a  full  circle  or  a  three- 
quarter  circle,  as  at  Athens.  Orchestra  means  “dancing-floor,”  and  that  is 
what  this  was  in  the  Greek  theatre.  Here  the  chorus,  whether  of  Theban 
elders  or  Trojan  women,  danced  and  sang  the  choral  songs  which  were 
part  of  every  drama. 

Behind  the  orchestra  was  a  long  narrow  stage,  with  two  entrances  for 
the  chorus,  called  parodoi,  one  at  each  wing.  Probably  one  or  two  broad, 
shallow  steps  connected  the  stage  and  the  orchestra,  which  were  thought 
of  as  the  palace  courtyard.  An  altar  to  the  god  Dionysus  stood  in  the  centre 
of  tlie  orchestra.  For  the  drama  was  a  religious  festival  and  began  with  a 
sacrifice  to  Dionysus. 

If  you  wiU  stop  to  visualize  the  scene,  you  will  realize  that  all  action 
takes  place  out  of  doors  in  one  fixed  place.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
messenger-role  in  Greek  drama  to  tell  what  has  happened  inside  or 
off-stage.  Likewise,  no  curtain  could  be  lowered  to  indicate  that  a  week 
or  ten  years  had  gone  by.  All  action  had  to  take  place  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  choral  songs  filled  in  the  intervals  between  the  scenes,  or  acts 
as  we  would  call  them. 

The  theatre  did  not  function  aU  the  year  round.  True,  there  were  rural 
dramatic  and  choral  festivals.  But  there  were  only  two  great  public  dra¬ 
matic  festivals,  the  Lenaea  or  Lesser  Dionysia,  at  about  the  end  of  January, 
and  the  Greater  or  City  Dionysia  around  the  end  of  March.  Moreover, 
both  of  these  were  competitions.  Three  tragic  poets  presenting  four  plays 
each  and,  it  is  thought,  four  writers  of  comedy  were  picked  to  compete. 
Prizes  were  given.  Sophocles,  as  already  mentioned,  won  more  first  prizes 
than  anybody  else,  but  Euripides  carried  only  five  home.  You  have  already 
learned  that  rich  men  were  picked  by  the  state  to  bear  the  most  of  the  cost. 

If  we  were  in  Athens  on  a  March  morning  of,  let’s  suppose,  442  B.C., 
from  before  daybreak  we  would  seem  to  find  everyone  in  Athens  making 
his  way  to  the  great  theatre.  For  the  days  of  the  dramatic  festival  are  public 
holidays  and  prisoners  are  even  released  to  attend.  There  is  also  a  fund  to 
buy  places  for  the  poorer  citizens. 

If  we  follow  these  people  we  will  find  the  theatre  filling  up  rapidly.  Many 
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spectators  will  be  carrying  lunches.  In  Athens  plays  go  on  continuously 
all  day,  one  after  another.  There  will  be  the  priest  of  Dionysus  down  front 
and  a  row  of  magistrates.  There  will  be  citizens  and  foreigners  from  the 
islands,  from  Asia  Minor,  from  Syracuse  and  even  perhaps  from  Egypt. 
There  will  be  women,  gay  in  frog-green,  plum-purple,  saffron,  or  golden- 
brown,  and  carrying  parasols. 

As  the  sun  peeps  over  Mount  Hymettus  (Hyme'ttus,  a  mountain  to  the 
southeast  of  Athens)  -  for  we  are,  remember,  in  the  open  air,  looking 
south  -  the  priest  of  Dionysus  finishes  the  sacrifice  and  the  prayer.  Then 
two  women  come  out  from  the  palace  door.  There  are  no  theatre  programs. 
Their  first  two  speeches  to  each  other  tell  us  their  names.  They  are  Ismene 
(Isme'ne)  and  Antigone  (Anti'gone),  though  we  must  remind  ourselves 
that  the  women’s  roles  are  here  played  by  men.  The  play  which  is  starting 
is  the  Antigone  by  Sophocles.  As  scene  follows  scene  we  learn  that 
Sophocles  is  proving  that  the  laws  of  God  are  superior  to  the  ordinances 
of  men.  This  theme  comes  through  in  tense,  compelling  drama,  while  in 
between  the  scenes  are  beautiful  choral  songs.  Even  today  the  Antigone, 
presented  in  translation,  grips  the  audience.  So  does  the  Agamemnon  of 
Aeschylus  or  the  Medea  {Medela)  of  Euripides. 

Why?  Because  they  present  universal  themes  and  compelling  characters 
in  drama  that  is  full  of  clash  and  movement;  and  because  these  Athenian 
authors  wrote  with  directness,  lucidity,  and  frankness.  Man  was  what 
interested  them,  man  with  his  weaknesses  but  also  his  strengths.  “Many 
wondrous  things  there  be,  but  naught  more  wonderful  than  man,”  sang 
the  chorus  in  Sophocles’  Antigone. 

In  aU  Greek  literature,  and  art,  too,  man  was  central.  This  was  Greek 
realism  -  light  and  dark,  good  and  evil  -  but  there  was  none  of  that 
pathological  realism  of  today  which  emphasizes  the  ugly  and  the  morbid. 
There  was  no  blinking  the  facts  of  life,  but  there  was  no  lip-smacking 
lingering  over  details.  Greek  literature  is  characterized  by  nobility  and 
restraint.  “Sow  with  the  hand  but  not  with  the  whole  sack”  was  one  of 
their  proverbs. 

The  other  face  of  drama,  comedy,  was  free-spoken,  and  intensely 
personal.  Like  tragedy,  it  too  preached.  The  greatest  comic  writer  was 
Aristophanes.  He  attacked  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Athenian  law- 
courts,  the  new  education  in  the  person  of  Socrates,  Cleon  the  Tanner,  and 
so  on.  We  cannot  understand  Athenian  drama  unless  we  comprehend  that 
it  was,  in  a  way,  the  pulpit  of  Athens. 

Attic  tragedy  descended  through  the  Romans  to  ourselves.  Aristophanic 
comedy,  however,  was  replaced  about  350  B.C.  by  New  Comedy.  Here  the 
personal  attacks  of  Aristophanes  gave  way  to  plots  and  characters  which 
were  basically  the  same  in  all  the  plays.  It  was  essentially  a  comedy  which 
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held  up  a  mirror  to  the  life  of  the  day.  Of  Menander  (Mena'nder),  the 
Athenian  writer  of  this  New  Comedy,  it  was  said:  “O  Life,  O  Menander, 
which  of  you  two  imitated  the  other?” 

This  is  the  comedy  which  gave  rise  to  our  comedy.  To  sum  it  up,  in 
practically  every  field  Greek  literature  is  the  beginning  point  for  our 
own  literature. 

Architecture 

Greek  architecture  began  with  wooden  structures  but  then 
advanced  to  the  use  of  stone.  It  concentrated  on  building  temples  to  the 
gods.  Like  Egyptian  architects,  the  Greeks  did  not  use  the  arch  but  instead 
put  up  long  rows  of  stone  pillars  to  support  the  roof.  The  beams  and  the 
roof  over  the  side  aisles  and  between  the  two  rows  of  pillars  at  the  front 
and  back  were  also  of  stone.  Stone  roofing,  if  there  is  too  great  a  distance 
between  the  pillars,  will  break.  Greek  architects  had  to  know  the  amount 
of  stress  each  kind  of  stone  could  stand. 

Some  of  the  Greek  temples  were  of  limestone.  The  best  were  of  marble. 
Within  the  limitations  imposed  by  stone  and  by  the  failure  to  use  the  arch, 
the  Greeks  developed  three  styles  of  architecture,  called  orders,  which 
still  influence  us.  These  three  orders  were  the  Doric,  the  Ionic  and  the 
Corinthian  (see  illustrations). 

The  Doric  order  was  the  first  to  be  developed.  The  Parthenon  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens  is  the  supreme  example  of  this  order.  Massive  pillars 
set  on  stone  steps  support  the  superstructure.  The  line  of  the  steps  rises 
about  two  inches  from  each  corner  to  the  centre  so  as  to  preserve  the 
illusion  of  a  straight  line.  If  the  line  were  straight  it  would  seem  to  dip  in 
the  centre.  For  the  same  reason  there  is  a  bulge  in  the  pillars  one  third  of 
the  way  up. 

These  pillars  are  fiuted  (which  means  grooved  up  and  down) ,  the  flutes 
coming  to  a  sharp  edge.  Their  capitals,  or  tops,  are  plain.  Above  the 
architrave  on  a  stone  beam  which  runs  all  the  way  round  is  a  decoration 
which  consists  of  alternating  triglyphs  (three  upright  grooves)  and  metopes 
(open  spaces).  The  metopes  are  filled  with  sculpture.  At  each  end  is  the 
gable  or  pediment  of  the  temple,  also  fiUed  with  sculpture.  The  sculptures 
of  the  pediments  and  metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  of  which  most  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  regarded  as  among  the  best  sculpture  in  the  world. 

Inside  the  Parthenon  today  are  the  remains,  facing  east,  of  the  cella 
or  sacred  room,  in  which  in  olden  days  stood  a  statue  of  “Athena  the 
Maiden.”  This  statue,  which  together  with  its  base  was  forty-nine  feet,  two 
and  a  half  inches  high,  was  of  ivory  and  gold  and  held  a  statue  of  Victory 
in  its  right  hand.  If  you  ever  go  to  the  British  Museum,  you  can  also  look 
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1 1 .  The  Acropolis  of  Athens  was  entered  through  the  Propylaea, 
at  the  centre  right.  At  the  right  rear  is  the  Parthenon;  the 
theatre  of  Dionysus  was  on  the  hill  below  it. 

at  the  frieze,  a  long  continuous  band  of  sculpture  carved  in  bas-relief 
(that  is,  by  cutting  figures  to  a  slight  depth  out  of  a  background  of  stone) 
which  used  to  run  high  up,  around  the  outside  wall  of  the  interior  of  the 
Parthenon.  This  frieze  shows  young  girls  and  young  men  with  horses  in 
procession.  In  addition  to  being  magnificent  sculpture,  it  is  one  of  our  best 
sources  for  what  young  men  and  women  wore  in  Periclean  Athens. 

In  a  Doric  temple,  such  as  the  Parthenon,  the  lines  are  sharp  and  pure 
and  the  whole  structure  can  be  comprehended  with  clarity  by  the  viewer, 
while  in  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  France  and  England  the  eyes  are  drawn 
upward  into  almost  misty  heights. 

Two  other  temples  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  illustrate  the  Ionic  order. 
These  two  are  the  Erechtheum  and  the  Temple  of  Wingless  Victory.  In  the 
Ionic  order  the  pillars  are  set  on  a  base.  They  are  less  massive  and  more 
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12.  The  Greeks  developed  three  styles  of  columns  to  support  the 
roofs  of  large  buildings.  Which  of  the  three  orders  appeals 

most  to  you? 


graceful  than  the  Doric  pillars  and  the  fluting  has  a  ribbon  of  stone 
between  the  grooves.  The  capitals  are  adorned  with  volutes,  a  sort  of  curl 
in  stone,  and  the  beam  of  stone  above  often  has  a  continuous  frieze.  It  is  a 
lighter  and  less  stern  order  of  architecture  than  the  Doric  and  has  a  great 
deal  more  decoration. 

The  Corinthian  order  (in  Athens  exemplified  by  the  temple  of  Olym¬ 
pian  Zeus)  features  tremendously  tall  pillars  with  elaborately  decorated 
capitals.  The  story  is  that  a  Greek  architect  saw  acanthus  leaves  (a  plant 
something  like  the  rhubarb  plant)  growing  through  a  tile  and  from  this 
sight  got  his  inspiration.  Among  the  stone  leaves  on  the  capitals  are  tiny 
volutes.  This  was  the  order  the  Romans  adopted.  Today,  if  we  keep  our 
eyes  observant,  we  can  see  these  three  Greek  orders  still  existing  in  our 
architecture. 
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Sculpture  and  vase-painting 

Greek  sculpture  shares  the  qualities  of  Greek  literature  and 
architecture.  Archaic  Greek  sculpture  was  influenced  by  Egyptian  rigidity. 
But  in  the  fifth  century  the  Greeks  broke  free  to  put  life  and  motion  into 
their  creations.  The  “Discobolus”  (Discus-Thrower)  of  Myron  (My'ron) 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  fluid  circular  lines  in  the  instant  before  the 
discus-thrower  explodes  into  energetic  movement.  The  greatest  of  the  fifth- 
century  B.C.  sculptors  was  Phidias  (Phl'dias).  His  “Athena  the  Maiden,” 
as  mentioned,  was  approximately  fifty  feet  high.  His  “Olympian  Zeus”  was 
a  magnificent  figure  of  the  sky-god  father.  To  repeat,  you  can  see  most 
of  his  sculptures  for  the  Parthenon  as  the  “Elgin  Marbles”  in  the  British 
Museum. 

In  the  fourth  century,  although  sculpture  retained  the  dignity  and 
restraint  of  emotion  seen  in  the  fifth-century  expression,  the  selection  of 
subjects  and  the  treatment  tend  to  be  more  sensuous  and  individualistic. 
The  first  great  sculptor  of  this  period,  Scopas  (Sco'pas),  invented  the 
wide-open,  upward-  and  outward-looking  Scopasian  eye  (width  one  half 
the  length)  to  express  intense  emotion,  as  exemplified  in  his  “Niobe” 
(Ni'obe) .  A  contemporary,  Praxiteles  (Praxi'teles),  developed  the  “Praxi- 
telean  slump”  and  a  narrow,  dreamy  eye  (width  one  third  the  length). 
To  his  school  belongs  the  “Venus  di  Milo,”  found  by  a  French  consul  in 
a  stone  fence  on  the  island  of  Melos  and  now  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of 
the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

The  last  great  fourth-century  B.C.  sculptor  was  named  Lysippus 
(Lysi'ppus).  In  his  statues  of  athletes  and  in  his  “Hermes  Resting”  he 
combined  the  dreaminess  of  Praxiteles  with  the  wide-open  Scopasian  eye. 

After  Lysippus  the  Hellenistic  era,  as  we  shall  see,  went  in  for  realism, 
art  for  art’s  sake,  violent  and  agonized  emotion  and  motion,  as  exemplified 
by  the  Laocoon  (Lao'coon)  group,  of  which  you  have  probably  seen  a 
picture.  It  is  still  great  sculpture,  but  it  does  not  equal  that  of  the  classical 
period. 

To  do  justice  to  Greek  sculpture  would  require  a  book.  In  it,  as  in 
literature,  humanity  is  central.  The  nude  male  athlete  and  the  female  nude 
are  common  because  the  Greeks  were  not  ashamed  of  the  body.  But  the 
mind  and  spirit,  too,  are  shown. 

A  light  seems  to  flow  out  from  these  works  of  long  ago  to  us.  Greek 
sculpture  has  never  been  surpassed.  It  is  chastening  to  remember  that  the 
sculptures  on  Greek  gravestones,  done  by  unknown  men,  are  to  us  great 
art.  To  quote  Professor  Livingston:  “The  Greeks  touched  everything  they 
did  with  beauty.” 

Greek  painting  has  not  survived.  We  do  have  an  anecdote  about  the 
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rivalry  between  two  Greek  painters.  One,  it  is  said,  painted  grapes  so 
realistically  that  the  birds  came  down  to  peck  at  them.  But  when,  flushed 
by  success,  he  went  to  pull  aside  the  curtain  covering  the  painting  of  the 
other  man,  the  curtain  was  the  painting. 

The  wall  paintings  of  buried  Pompeii  do  give  us  some  idea  of  Greek 
painting.  These  were  the  work  not  of  artists  but  of  interior  decorators, 
mostly  Greeks.  Attic  vase-painting,  however,  proves  to  us  how  well  and 
how  vividly  these  masters  of  that  particular  art  could  fit  their  drawings 
to  the  material  and  varying  shapes  of  the  pottery.  Greek  vases,  too,  are 
first-class  contemporary  evidence  for  costumes,  schools,  occupations,  and 
the  like.  This  branch  of  Greek  art  is,  again,  a  study  in  itself. 

The  torch  of  Greek  thought 

Western  thought  began  with  the  Greeks.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
again  in  Asia  Minor,  Thales  (Tha'les)  of  Miletus  (Mlle'tus)  and  his 
successors  began  to  speculate  about  the  why  and  how  of  the  universe. 

Their  answers,  since  they  lacked  scientific  apparatus,  were  futile.  But 
they  had  begun  free  inquiry.  Western  science  traces  its  spirit  back  to  these 
Ionian  Greeks.  For,  rejecting  religious  explanations  of  the  universe,  such 
as  those  current  among  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Hebrews,  they 
tried  to  solve  the  riddle  by  reason.  Their  attempt  was  to  find  a  primary 
substance  or  “world-stuff”  from  which  everything  else  was  derived.  For 
example,  Thales  thought  this  first  substance  was  water. 

Heraclitus  (Heracli'tus)  of  Ephesus  (E'phesus)  followed  in  the  path 
blazed  by  Thales.  He  postulated  that  everything  came  out  of  and  returned 
to  fire.  He  stressed  the  idea  that  ceaseless  change  is  a  natural  law.  “You 
cannot  step  into  the  same  river  twice,”  he  said. 

This  “Heraclitean  flux,”  as  it  is  called,  does  not  seem  absurd  today,  since 
scientists  have  discovered  radioactivity  and  the  constant  changing  of  all 
substances  into  something  else.  To  his  theory  Heraclitus  added  an  appen¬ 
dix.  Ceaseless  change  was  the  law  of  the  universe.  But  the  way  in  which 
that  change  took  place  was  determined,  he  said,  by  the  Logos,  a  Greek 
word  with  several  meanings.  Here,  however,  it  means  the  natural  laws  of 
the  universe  in  which  there  is  an  element  of  justice  and  “rightness”  which 
directs  the  universe  for  a  good  purpose.  In  a  way  Logos  was  Heraclitus’ 
god. 

Meanwhile  in  the  same  sixth  century  another  Greek,  Pythagoras 
(Pytha'goras)  of  Samos  (Sa'mos)  (about  536  B.C.),  was  following  another 
track.  He  believed  that  everything  we  see,  hear,  and  feel  is  illusion.  The 
only  reality,  he  declared,  lay  in  geometric  number-forms.  Thus,  ten  dots 
in  the  shape  of  an  isosceles  triangle  made  the  perfect  number.  Of  these 
geometric  number-forms  the  visible  world  is  a  shadow. 
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With  Pythagoras  we  get  into  the  never-solved  question;  What  is  reality? 
The  main  thing  for  us  to  remember  is  that  Pythagoras  influenced  Plato, 
the  great  Greek  philosopher.  We  might  note,  too,  the  avid  interest  of  the 
Pythagoreans  in  mathematics.  We  still  study  the  “Pythagorean  Theorem.” 

The  Greek  world  was  aboil  with  new  ideas,  partly,  of  course,  because 
the  Greeks  had  by  now  spread  out  over  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea 
coasts  and  were  in  contact  with  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  One  trend  of  thought 
followed  Pythagoras.  The  other  explored  and  developed  the  thinking  of 
Thales.  Anaxagoras  (Anaxa'goras),  who  was  a  friend  of  Pericles,  and 
whose  nickname  was  “Brains,”  suggested  that  in  the  beginning  there  was 
an  infinite  number  of  “seeds”  in  a  void.  Each  of  these  “seeds”  had  in  it 
something  of  everything  except  for  the  particles  of  mind  (Greek  Nous), 
So  Nous  set  the  seeds  whirling  and  clashing  and  as  a  result  the  universe  was 
formed. 

The  final  touch  in  this  direction  was  the  “Atomic  Theory”  of  Demo¬ 
critus  (Demo'critus) .  A  tome  in  Greek  means  something  which  cannot  be 
divided  any  further.  Democritus  postulated  a  void  with  atoms  in  it.  Out 
of  the  clash  and  breaking  up  of  these  atoms,  universes  were  continually 
being  formed  and  destroyed.  Democritus  also  laid  down  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect.  “Nothing  happens  by  chance,”  he  declared,  “but  everything  is 
determined  by  Necessity.” 

In  the  mediaeval  world  of  Europe  such  freedom  of  speculation  would 
have  meant  charges  of  heresy  and  death.  It  would  not  have  been  possible, 
either,  anywhere  else  in  the  ancient  world  at  the  time  of  the  Greeks 
themselves.  So,  why  was  it  possible,  at  such  an  early  date,  in  Greece? 

Greek  religion 

The  answer  lies  partly  in  the  intelligence  and  tolerance  of  the 
Greeks  themselves  and  partly  in  the  nature  of  Greek  religion.  The  Greeks 
were  very  religious;  their  temples,  sculpture,  and  much  of  their  literature 
were  connected  with  religion.  Religious  observances  took  up  a  great  deal 
of  their  time  and  were  meticulously  observed.  Even  during  dinner  there 
was  a  sacrifice  and  a  prayer. 

But  the  worship  of  the  Olympian  gods,  the  “state  religion”  of  the  Greeks, 
was  tolerant.  There  were  the  twelve  great  gods,  headed  by  Zeus  and  Hera. 
But  there  were  many  other  gods  and  most  of  them  were  thought  of  as  being 
in  human  form.  The  Greeks  saw  nymphs  in  trees,  rivers,  and  mountains. 

Pan  roamed  the  woods;  Poseidon  (Posei'don)  was  the  sea.  All  nature 
was  “humanized”  and  this  is  one  reason  why  Greek  mythology  makes 
charming  reading.  There  was  no  Greek  sacred  book  to  lay  down  fixed 
concepts  about  the  creation  of  the  universe  or  the  nature  of  the  gods. 
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Notions  about  the  gods  could  be  changed  or  modified  without  bringing  the 
innovator  to  the  stake.  Furthermore,  except  for  a  few  cases,  such  as  the 
priests  of  Apollo  at  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  there  was  no  separate  and 
organized  priesthood.  The  father  was  the  priest  of  the  family.  The  state 
priesthoods  were  filled,  often  by  annual  lot,  from  the  ordinary  citizens.  The 
archons,  for  example,  had  priestly  duties.  To  use  modern  terms,  there  was 
no  division  between  church  and  state  -  but  the  state,  not  the  church, 
dominated,  which  is  just  the  opposite  from  the  situation  we  have  observed 
in  the  Sumerian  city-states.  Above  all,  perhaps,  the  Greek  was  too  reason¬ 
able  to  be  a  successful  persecutor.  He  preferred  freedom  of  thought,  no 
matter  where  the  argument  led.  In  Greek  history  there  are  only  four 
prosecutions  on  religious  grounds,  of  which  one  was  the  prosecution  of 
Socrates  in  399  B.C. 

A  comparison  with  the  trials  for  heresy  and  the  Inquisition  of  the 
European  Middle  Ages  makes  the  difference  obvious.  Let  us  repeat  that 
the  Greeks  were,  actually,  very  religious  in  their  own  way.  But  they  were 
too  tolerant  and  had  too  much  respect  for  the  intellect  to  persecute  or  to 
prevent  free  inquiry. 

The  Sophists 

Greek  speculation,  then,  had  travelled  far  by  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  Alongside  the  philosophers  there  now  came  into  being  the  Sophists. 
They  were  sceptical  of  the  search  for  the  why  and  how  of  the  universe. 
What  does  all  that  matter,  they  argued.  Man  is  the  one  important  thing. 

Hence  the  Sophists  became  the  first  conscious  humanists.  They  were, 
likewise,  the  first  professional  educationists.  Swarming  into  Athens,  be¬ 
cause  Athens  had  the  money,  they  taught  Athenians  how  to  speak.  They 
also  taught  mathematics,  astronomy,  geography,  and  the  like  -  all  for  pay. 
In  so  doing  they  began  university  education. 

The  Sophists  also  got  themselves  into  discussions  about  politics,  ethics, 
and  so  on.  Do  clever  or  stupid  men  make  the  best  citizens,  was  one  of  their 
questions.  Is  Justice  the  Might  of  the  Stronger?  And  so  on. 


Socrates 

A  great  deal  of  the  fascinating  intellectual  ferment  in  Athens  was 
due  to  these  imported  Sophists.  But  an  Athenian,  the  flat-nosed  Socrates 
(469-399  B.C.)  outmatched  them  all. 

If  we  had  lived  in  Athens  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
we  would  have  seen  this  stocky,  ugly  stone-mason  everywhere,  stopping 
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people  in  the  streets,  catching  at  the  tunic  of  a  man  in  a  colonnade,  sitting 
at  a  symposium  of  one  of  his  rich  friends,  and  always  asking  questions.  He 
himself  said  that  the  god  at  Delphi  had  made  him  a  gadfly  to  sting  the  noble 
horse  of  Athenian  democracy  into  action.  He  likewise  believed  it  to  be  his 
mission  to  prove  to  those  who  thought  they  knew  something  that  they 
really  knew  nothing  because  “only  the  god  is  wise.” 

Otherwise,  Socrates  lived  the  life  of  a  normal,  high-principled  man.  He 
saved  Alcibiades’  life  in  battle.  He  was  once  a  Councillor.  He  made  a  living 
of  sorts  for  his  wife  Xantippe  and  their  children.  But  he  could  not  stop  his 
own  inquiring  mind.  He  did  not  take  pay  and  his  only  desire  was  to  search 
out  the  truth,  and  he  thought  that,  if  he  were  wise,  it  was  because  he  alone 
knew  that  he  knew  nothing.  Hence  he  is  called  the  “Great  Agnostic.”  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  was  an  atheist.  It  is  clear  that  he  believed  in  the 
providential  direction  of  the  universe.  But  he  did  not  believe  that  anyone 
should  be  compelled  to  believe  in  doctrines  of  any  kind. 

With  Socrates  nothing  was  sacred  from  inquiry.  He  had  a  group  of 
ardent  disciples.  Among  them  were  Xenophon  and  Plato  (Pla'to).  He 
wrote  nothing  himself  but  his  disciples  carried  on  his  teaching.  His  main 
concern  was  with  the  problem  of  human  conduct.  One  of  his  famous 
sayings  was  that  virtue  is  knowledge  and  vice  is  ignorance.  No  man,  he 
thought,  if  he  knew  the  “good”  would  willingly  do  the  worse. 

By  the  time  he  was  seventy,  Socrates’  pinpricks  were  too  much  for  the 
Athenians,  who  had  lost  the  war  against  Sparta  and  whose  spirit  of  high 
endeavour  was  gone.  In  399  B.C.  Socrates  was  accused  of  atheism  and 
sentenced  to  drink  hemlock,  which  was  the  Athenian  way  of  putting 
condemned  people  to  death.  Find  time  to  read  Plato’s  account  of  the  trial 
of  Socrates  in  the  work  called  The  Apology. 


Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  two  giants  of  thought 

Socrates  lived  on  in  his  disciples.  Of  these  the  most  important  was 
Plato  (429-347  B.C. ). 

Plato  is  a  nickname  meaning  “broad”;  his  real  name  was  Aristocles. 
He  was  an  excellent  wrestler  and  he  was  of  noble  birth.  The  death  of 
Socrates  shocked  him  so  that  he  took  a  dislike  to  democracy.  He  travelled 
widely,  notably  in  Egypt  and  Sicily.  In  387  B.C.  he  returned  to  Athens  to 
set  up  his  own  school  in  the  “grove  of  Academe.”  Over  his  lecture  room  was 
written:  “Let  no  one  enter  here  who  does  not  know  geometry.”  This  school 
lasted  for  nine  hundred  years  until  in  529  A.D.  the  Byzantine  emperor 
Justinian  (Justi'nian)  abolished  all  schools  of  philosophy. 

Plato’s  thought  is  so  far-reaching  that  we  can  only  mention  one  or  two 
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aspects  of  it.  Like  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato  thought  of  everything  in  the 
world  we  hve  in  as  being  imperfect  shadows  of  true  realities.  These 
realities  he  called  “Ideas.”  Thus,  somewhere  there  exists  the  Idea  of  a 
perfect  triangle,  even  though  no  one  of  us,  no  matter  how  good  our 
instruments,  can  draw  a  perfect  one.  Similarly,  there  exists  the  Idea  of 
perfect  justice  and  all  attempts  at  justice  in  this  world  are  imperfect 
shadows  of  this  eternal  justice. 

The  creator  of  the  eternal  verities  is,  to  Plato,  Mind  (Nous)  in  the 
absolute.  God,  then,  is  Mind,  and  probably  also  the  absolute  Good.  To 
Plato,  too,  each  man  has  a  soul.  This  soul  comes  from  God  and  is 
imprisoned  in  the  dungeon-house  of  the  body.  If  it  finally  achieves  good¬ 
ness  it  returns  to  the  star  which  was  assigned  to  it  at  birth.  Otherwise  it  is 
reborn  in  another  body. 

To  these  theories  is  linked  Plato’s  belief  that  at  birth  we  know  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  because  of  our  soul’s  memories  of  them.  Plato’s  thinking 
also  included  a  Tartarus  (hell)  for  incurable  souls  and  “fair  mansions  in 
the  sky”  for  good  souls. 

The  grandeur  of  Plato’s  thinking  has  strongly  influenced  western  philo¬ 
sophy.  In  the  field  of  politics,  however,  since  he  disliked  Athenian 
democracy  and  admired  Sparta,  he  preferred  a  sort  of  totalitarian  state. 

This  state  is  described  in  his  Republic  and  his  Laws.  The  state  is  to  be 
all  in  all  and  the  individual  only  a  cog  in  it.  It  is  to  be  ruled  by 
“philosopher-kings.”  For  them  and  for  the  warrior  class  there  is  to  be 
communism  of  property  and  equality  of  the  sexes.  Men  and  women  are  to 
have  an  equal  education  and  equal  rights  and  duties.  Education  is  to  be 
state-controlled  and  there  is  to  be  a  rigid  censorship  -  for  Plato  has 
decided  what  is  good  for  men,  women,  and  children  to  know  and  what  is 
not.  In  the  Laws  foreign  travel  by  people  under  forty  is  forbidden  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  secret  police  called  “The  Nocturnal  Council.”  At  almost 
every  point  the  Platonic  ideal  state  is  opposed  to  the  freedom  of  Periclean 
Athens. 

Plato  had  a  brilliant  pupil,  Aristotle  (A'ristotle,  384-322  B.C.)  from 
Stagira  (Stagi'ra)  in  Macedonia.  As  a  student  he  was  somewhat  of  a  dandy 
who  lisped  and  wore  a  cane.  He  became  the  tutor  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
When  Alexander  set  out  in  334  B.C.  to  conquer  the  East,  Aristotle 
founded  his  own  school  in  Athens.  It  was  called  the  Peripatetic  school 
because  Aristotle  lectured  while  walking  around  (Greek  peripateo,  I  walk 
around). 

In  philosophy,  Aristotle  was  a  realist  who  criticized  much  of  Plato’s 
thought.  For  example,  virtue  to  him  was  not  based  on  an  “absolute  Good” 
but  was  the  middle  road  between  two  extremes,  “according  as  the  reason¬ 
able  man  would  decide.”  Thus  in  the  use  of  money,  one  excess  was 
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extravagance,  the  other  was  stinginess.  The  proper  use  of  money  was  in 
between,  but  also  depended  on  how  much  money  a  man  had. 

Aristotle’s  great  achievement  was  to  catalogue  all  knowledge  up  until 
his  time.  His  metliod  was  scientific.  In  writing  his  Politics  he  analysed  158 
constitutions  before  he  arrived  at  his  conclusions  about  differing  types  of 
government. 

As  a  result,  the  Italian  poet,  Dante,  called  him  “The  Master  of  those 
who  know.”  Unfortunately,  although  Aristotle  himself  was  a  seeker  after 
truth,  the  Middle  Ages  took  every  word  he  wrote  as  gospel.  If  a  man 
presented  conclusions  or  observations  different  from  Aristotle’s,  he  was 
regarded  as  a  heretic.  In  this  way,  the  Greek  thinker  became  a  hamperer 
of  free  thought. 

With  Aristotle,  who  died  in  322  B.C.,  the  great  age  of  Greek  thought 
ended.  But  if  you  consider  even  the  cursory  sketch  which  has  been  given, 
you  will  realize  how  these  curious,  restless  Greek  minds,  unfettered  by 
tradition  or  religion,  ranged  far  and  wide  in  almost  every  field  of  thought. 
That  is  why  words  such  as  politics,  tyranny,  geology,  biology,  physics, 
democracy,  music,  philosophy,  and  the  like  are  all  Greek.  The  flip  saying, 
“The  Greeks  had  a  word  for  it,”  is  truer  than  you  might  think. 
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Questions 

1.  Greek  directness  in  literature  depicted  man  and  the  world  in 
which  he  lives,  not  as  the  author  would  like  them  to  be  and  not  as 
other  people  think  the  author  ought  to  write  about  them,  but  as 
the  author  saw  them.  In  consequence,  it  presented  the  good  and 
the  bad  in  humanity  without  minimizing  the  evil  but  also  without 
dwelling  upon  it  and  likewise  without  failing  to  point  out  the 
noble  and  the  good.  How  does  this  “Greek  reahsm”  differ  from 
modem  “realism”  as  seen  in  books  or  in  television  shows? 

2.  If  you  were  a  Greek  dramatist  what  diflBiculties  would  you  face  in 
composing  a  play  which  today’s  dramatists  do  not  have  to  face? 

3.  After  reading  Sophocles’  Oedipus  the  King  or  his  Antigone,  in 
translation,  write  your  appraisal  of  the  play  you  have  read. 

4.  Find  and  look  at  pictures  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of  Wing¬ 
less  Victory,  and  the  Temple  of  Zeus  in  Athens,  and  then  write 
down  where  in  modem  buildings  you  have  seen  imitations  of  the 
three  orders  of  architecture  these  temples  exemplify. 

5.  Why  does  the  use  of  the  arch  and  the  dome  make  bigger  spaces, 
free  of  pillars,  possible?  How  has  the  use  of  steel  structure  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  rear  better  functional  buildings  than  the  Greeks? 

6.  Find  pictures  of  Greek  sculpture  and  of  modem  sculpture.  Write 
your  appraisal  of  the  differences  between  Greek  and  modern 
sculpture. 

7.  Why  was  freedom  of  thought  in  the  Greek  city-states  much  more 
possible  than  it  was  in  ancient  Sumer  or  Egypt? 

8.  Was  freedom  of  thought  more  prevalent  in  Periclean  Athens  than 
in  modem  times?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

9.  “Athens  had  no  censorship  and  made  no  attempt  to  make  people 
good  by  law.”  Do  you  think  this  was  a  good  or  a  bad  thing?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

10.  Philosophy  to  the  Greeks  meant  “the  love  of  wisdom.”  What  does 
the  word  “philosophy”  mean  to  us? 

11.  Explain  why  it  is  said  that  “the  Greeks  began  western  science.” 


CHAPTER  8 


The  Old  Age  of  Greece, 
323-30  B.C. 


In  this  period,  because  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Greek  culture  was  spread  like  a  smear  of  butter  over  the  Near  East.  The 
resulting  fusion  of  Greek  and  Near  Eastern  cultures  is  called  Hellenistic 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Hellenic  culture  which  flourished  from  Homer 
to  Aristotle. 

It  was  a  new  world  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  “modem.”  Hence,  we 
have  nation-states,  universalism,  mystery-religions,  philosophic  brother¬ 
hoods,  the  age  of  science,  and  a  new  art  and  literature.  Yet  this  art  and 
literature  is  still  touched  with  the  Greek  spirit. 

Alexander  the  Great 

In  338  B.C.  Macedonia,  under  Philip,  ended  Greek  freedom  at 
the  battle  of  Chaeronea.  Philip  then  instituted  a  Pan-Hellenic  League.  In 
336  B.C.  he  was  assassinated.  His  twenty-year-old  son,  Alexander  (356- 
323  B.C.),  took  his  place.  In  334  B.C.  he  set  out  to  conquer  the  Persian 
Empire  with  about  30,000  infantry  and  5,000  cavalry.  Few  campaigns  are 
more  fascinating  to  follow  than  those  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  two  great 
battles  he  conquered  the  Near  East,  inclusive  of  Egypt.  Then  in  331  B.C. 
he  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  Empire.  At  Gaugamela 
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8.  The  Empire  of  Alexander  the  Great 
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(Gaugame'la,  sometimes  called  Arbela,  Arbe'la),  he  shattered  the  Persian 
host.  The  fleeing  Persian  king,  Darius  III,  was  assassinated.  Alexander 
occupied  the  great  and  wealthy  cities  of  the  Persian  Empire.  He  marched 
north  deep  into  southwestern  Asia  and  entered  what  is  today  Afghanistan. 
A  stitf  engagement  in  India  conquered  the  country  as  far  as  the  Indus 
River.  His  empire  finally  was  bigger  than  the  Persian. 

Alexander  was  determined  to  fuse  East  and  West.  For  this  purpose  he 
planted  colony  after  colony,  and  arranged  mass  marriages  between  his 
soldiers  and  Persian  women.  It  is  said  that  he  planned  to  conquer  Carthage 
and  the  West.  But  a  fever  caught  him.  On  June  13,  323  B.C.,  though  not 
yet  thirty-three  years  old,  he  died. 

After  his  death,  his  great  empire  broke  up.  India  regained  its  freedom. 
The  Parthians,  fierce  horsemen  from  Asia,  finally  occupied  Mesopotamia, 
later  to  become  opponents  of  the  Romans.  The  major  part  of  the  rest  was 
divided  into  three  kingdoms,  that  of  Macedonia  (though  parts  of  Greece 
remained  more  or  less  free ) ,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  There  was 
also  a  kingdom  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Rhodes  became  an  important  free  state. 

AU  these  states  and  kingdoms  of  the  Near  East  were  finally  swallowed 
by  Rome.  The  reaUy  important  feature  of  Alexander  the  Great’s  life, 
however,  is  that  his  conquests  ushered  in  a  new  era,  the  so-called 
Hellenistic  Age. 


The  Hellenistic  world 

In  this  new  era,  Greeks  formed  the  ruling  caste  in  the  Near  East. 
A  simple  form  of  the  Greek  language,  the  coene,  in  which  the  New 
Testament  was  to  be  written,  was  the  universal  language.  The  fusion  of 
Greek  and  Near  Eastern  cultures  produced  the  Hellenistic  world. 

What  was  the  new  world  hke?  Briefly,  it  was  a  world  of  big 
nation-states,  of  credit-capitalism,  of  universalism,  and,  in  Egypt,  of  state- 
socialism.  It  was  also  a  busy  world  of  big  cities  and  commerce.  The  city 
of  Alexandria,  which  Alexander  founded  in  332  B.C.,  had  nearly  a  milfion 
inhabitants.  One  whole  quarter  was  reserved  for  the  Jewish  population. 
Alexandria’s  hbrary  had  in  it  a  copy  of  every  known  book.  Its  two  main 
streets  were  a  hundred  feet  wide  and  glittered  with  lights,  “like  the  sun 
in  small  change.”  The  beams  from  its  four-hundred-foot-high  lighthouse, 
the  Pharos  (Pha'ros),  could  be  seen,  we  are  told,  twenty-seven  miles  out 
at  sea.  Its  amusement-centre,  Canopus,  was  the  goal  of  Mediterranean 
sailors.  It  had  slot  machines  and  tunnels  for  pleasure-boats.  Once  a  year, 
a  great  fleet  of  trading-vessels  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea  to  India. 

There  were  other  big  cities  such  as  Pergamum  (Pe'rgamum)  and 
Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor,  Rhodes,  and  Syracuse.  The  Syracusa,  a  ship  built 
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to  run  between  Syracuse  and  Alexandria,  was  close  to  4,000  tons  burden. 
It  was  furnished  with  luxury  cabins,  fountains,  and  gardens,  and  the  water 
in  its  hold  could  be  pumped  out  by  one  man  with  the  force-pump  which 
Archimedes  (Archime'des)  of  Syracuse,  the  discoverer  of  the  principle 
of  specific  gravity,  had  invented. 


The  age  of  Greek  science 

It  was  an  age  of  science  and  invention.  Modem  medicine  was 
begun  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.  by  Hippocrates  (Hippo'crates) 
of  the  tiny  island  of  Cos.  Today’s  medical  men  still  take  the  Hippocratic 
oath.  Hippocrates  himself  died  in  357  B.C.,  at,  we  are  told,  the  age  of  104. 
In  Alexandria  medicine  was  further  advanced  by  dissection.  There  were 
studies  of  the  optic  nerve  and  eye,  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  so  on. 

Archimedes  has  already  been  mentioned.  He  founded  the  science  of 
hydrostatics,  and  laid  down  the  principles  of  the  lever  and  of  the  centre  of 
gravity.  Among  his  inventions  were  cogged  wheels,  the  compound  pulley, 
and  pneumatic  machines.  We  are  told  that  his  machines  destroyed  a 
Roman  fleet  which  was  besieging  Syracuse  in  212  B.C.  When  the  Romans 
captured  the  city,  Archimedes  was  killed  by  a  Roman  soldier,  apparently 
accidentally. 

We  might  note,  too,  that  the  Hellenistic  Greeks  invented  catapults  and 
water-organs  operated  by  compressed  air,  a  fire-engine,  and  even  a  toy 
steam-engine.  In  mathematics,  Euclid,  a  name  you  will  recall,  advanced 
knowledge  in  geometry,  while  Archimedes  used  indeterminate  equations, 
calculated  square  roots,  and  anticipated  integral  calculus.  Another  Greek 
wrote  on  conics  and  in  the  second  century  B.C.  yet  another  developed 
trigonometry. 

In  astronomy,  the  achievements  were  even  more  startling.  As  early  as 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  a  Greek  had  discovered  that  the  earth  revolved  on 
its  axis  once  every  twenty-four  hours  -  and  there  was  no  nonsense,  as  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages  of  Europe,  about  the  earth  being  flat.  In  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.  Aristarchus  (Arista'rchus)  of  Samos  advanced  the  heliocentric 
theory  -  that  is,  that  the  earth  and  planets  revolve  around  the  sun.  The 
Greeks  held  a  congress  about  it.  However,  the  theory  that  the  earth  was 
the  centre  of  the  universe  carried  the  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  length  of  the  year,  the  size  of  the  moon’s  disc,  and  its 
distance  from  the  earth  were  measured.  A  first-century  B.C.  Greek  did  the 
same  for  the  sun,  though  his  figures  were  not  accurate.  You  must  remember 
that  these  men  had  no  telescopes  or  modern  scientific  apparatus  to  help 
them. 

Similarly  Eratosthenes  (Erato'sthenes)  of  Cyrene  (Cyre'ne)  (273-192 
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13.  Hellenistic  physicians  began  the  scientific  study  of  the  human 
body.  They  discovered  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves 
and  one  even  described  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 


B.C.)  measured  the  earth’s  circumference  and  was  only  195  miles  out.  He 
also  said  that  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  were  really  one  big  island,  so  that 
if  you  sailed  west  far  enough  you  would  reach  India.  This  statement  filtered 
down  to  Columbus  through  a  Roman  geographer.  In  1492  A.D.  Columbus 
headed  for  India  and  bumped  into  an  island  oS  North  America. 

This  knowledge  and  these  inventions  were  known  to  the  Romans.  Much 
of  all  this,  however,  was  forgotten  during  the  Dark  Ages  which  followed 
the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire,  just  as  much  of  our  knowledge  would 
disappear  if  a  similar  Dark  Age  enveloped  our  civilization. 
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The  “modernity”  of  the  Hellenistic  era 
But  what  of  the  spirit  of  the  times?  It  was  an  age  of  scepticism  and 
mysticism,  of  universalism  and  of  a  sense  of  futility.  The  world  was  now  so 
big  that  the  average  man  felt  lost  in  it.  Some  of  them  turned  to  the  mystery- 
religions,  such  as  the  Egyptian  worship  of  Isis-Osiris,  because  such 
“mystery”  religions  promised  immortality.  Others  formed  themselves  into 
all  sorts  of  clubs,  so  as  to  feel  important  in  a  small  group.  Still  others 
joined  what  are  called  the  “philosophic  brotherhoods.” 

Three  of  these  last  had  a  definite  impact  on  the  Romans.  These  three 
were  the  Stoics  (Sto'ics),  the  Cynics,  and  the  Epicureans.  Instead  of  an 
objective  search  for  the  why  and  how  of  the  universe,  all  three  sought  a 
way  of  life.  The  Hellenistic  world  had  begun  to  turn  its  back  on  reason 
and  to  depend  on  faith. 

Epicurus  (Epicu'rus)  founded  his  Garden  in  Athens  about  306  B.C.  He 
believed  that  pleasure  was  the  road  to  happiness,  but  his  highest  pleasures 
were  the  pleasures  of  the  mind.  To  remove  fear  of  death  and  fear  of  the 
gods  he  claimed  that  the  gods  took  no  interest  in  humanity  and  that  birth 
and  death  were  simply  the  coming  together  and  dissolution  of  atoms  as  in 
the  atomic  theory  of  Democritus.  The  famous  Roman  poet,  Horace,  said 
that  he  was  “a  fat  porker  from  Epicurus’  herd.”  A  generation  before 
Horace  another  Roman  poet  Lucretius  (Lucre'tius),  also  an  Epicurean, 
made  a  slashing  attack  on  religion  and  expounded  the  atomic  theory. 

Cynicism  was  begun  by  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  who  beheved  that  the 
virtuous  man  was  the  man  who  had  the  fewest  wants.  “I  would  rather  die 
than  feel  pleasure,”  he  said.  The  famous  Diogenes  who  went  around  in 
broad  daylight  with  a  lantern  looking  for  an  honest  man  was  one  of  these 
fourth  century  B.C.  Cynics. 

The  later  Cynics,  however,  were  very  close  to  the  Stoics.  Stoicism  began 
about  300  B.C.  when  Zeno  (2^n'o),  from  Citium  in  Cyprus,  began  to 
lecture  in  the  Stoa  Poikile  (Sto'a  Poikile')  or  Painted  Porch  in  Athens. 
From  Stoa  came  the  name  Stoics. 

Both  Stoics  and  Cynics  preached  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man,  and  the  slave  as  good  as  his  master.  To  a  certain  degree  both 
philosophies  were  preparing  the  way  for  Christianity. 

To  the  Stoics  virtue  was  to  be  attained  by  indifference  to  pleasure  and 
pain,  in  fact  to  all  emotions  -  and  hence  our  modem  definition  of  the  word 
“stoic.”  A  true  Stoic,  in  their  belief,  was  just  as  happy  in  prison  as  on  a 
throne. 

They  backed  up  this  philosophy  by  the  theory  that  a  “Fire-Soul” 
permeated  the  universe.  Thus  each  man  had  within  him  a  spark  of  the 
Fire-Soul.  Those  souls  which  yielded  least  to  emotions  and  lived  the  purest 
lives  would,  finally,  rejoin  the  world  Fire-Soul. 
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Literature  and  the  arts 

Such  were  the  major  philosophies  of  the  Hellenistic  world.  In 
literature  and  art  the  Hellenistic  Greeks  were  closer  to  us  than  “Hellenic” 
culture  is.  In  sculpture  they  went  in  for  realism,  art  for  art’s  sake,  and  the 
representation  of  violent  motion  and  emotion  (cf.  again,  the  Laocoon 
group). 

“A  big  book  is  a  big  nuisance,”  said  a  Hellenistic  author.  Consequently, 
Hellenistic  literature  emphasized  short  pieces  and  digests  as  our  world 
does.  Sex,  even  as  with  us,  was  a  major  motivation.  Emotion  was  hysteri¬ 
cal.  Writers  often  emphasized  realism  and  descriptions  of  wonderful  and 
strange  happenings.  The  futility  of  life  was  often  expressed.  “We  are  all 
watched  and  fed  for  Death,  like  a  herd  of  swine  butchered  wantonly,” 
wrote  an  author.  There  were  “Study-Poets”  who  composed  obscure 
poetry,  on  the  principle  that  the  fewer  people  there  were  who  understood 
what  they  wrote,  the  better  the  poetry. 

In  quality,  Hellenistic  literature  is  far  below  Hellenic,  except  for  some 
of  the  epigrams  and  for  the  charming  Idylls  of  Theocritus  (Theo'critus). 
These  Idylls  described  country  life.  They  set  going  the  pastoral  poetry  of 
such  English  writers  as  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Arnold. 


Questions 

1 .  In  what  ways  did  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  help  prepare 
the  world  for  Christianity? 

2.  Would  you  be  more  at  home  in  Periclean  Athens  or  Hellenistic 
Alexandria?  Explain  your  preference. 

3.  Find  a  book  with  pictures  of  Greek  sculpture  and  one  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  modem  abstract  sculpture;  then  write  your  impressions 
of  the  sculpture  of  the  Periclean,  Hellenistic,  and  modem  periods. 

4.  Draw  a  time-scale  of  Greek  history  from  500  B.C.  to  250  B.C. 
putting  down  those  happenings  which  you  regard  as  most  im¬ 
portant. 
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Summary 

In  this  part  of  the  book  we  have  seen  that  behind  classical  Greek 
culture  there  lay  the  long  period  of  the  Minoan-Mycenean  civilization. 
That  period  was  ended  by  the  Dorian  invasions.  The  Dark  Age  which 
followed  illustrates  that  an  advance  forward  in  civilization  is  not  inevitable 
or  continuous.  There  may  be  times  when  civilization  retreats. 

Out  of  the  debris  there  emerged  finally  Homer  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  formative  years  of  the  Greeks.  During  that  era  the  Greeks  developed 
the  city-state,  spread  themselves  around  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and,  after  getting  rid  of  their  kings,  experienced  the  rule  of  the 
aristocracy  and  later  of  the  tyrants.  When  they  flung  off  the  tyrants,  in 
most  cases  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  group 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  well-born. 

Meanwhile,  two  states  had  swum  to  the  fore.  The  one  was  Sparta,  the 
Soldier-State.  The  other  was  Athens,  and  in  Athens,  by  a  series  of 
unpredictable  events,  the  world’s  first  democracy  was  instituted. 

AU  this  had  happened  by  500  B.C.  We  then  observed  how  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians  by  the  Greeks  initiated  the  Great  Age  of  the  fifth  century. 
In  this  century  the  history  of  the  Athenian  democracy  is  the  central  fact. 
In  a  burst  of  energy,  the  Athenians  built  themselves  a  commercial  and 
political  sea-empire.  At  the  same  time  and  almost  as  a  by-product  of  their 
commerce  and  their  political  expansion,  there  was  in  Athens  a  remarkable 
outburst  of  architecture,  sculpture,  literature,  and  thought,  under  the 
leadership  of  Pericles. 

Because  the  achievements  of  this  Periclean  democracy  can  be  a  cor¬ 
rective  to  our  tendencies  and  because  it  contributed  so  greatly  to  our  own 
civilization,  considerable  space  was  spent  on  an  attempt  to  analyse  the 
basic  principles  of  this  democracy  and  to  picture  something  of  Athenian 
life. 

But  this  democracy  was  bom  into  too  early  a  world,  and  it  made  the 
mistake  of  adopting  a  policy  of  imperialism.  The  Peloponnesian  War 
weakened  it  and  destroyed  the  Great  Age.  Yet  the  fourth  century  did 
retain  elements  of  greatness,  particularly  in  the  thinking  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle. 

We  next  saw  how  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  brought  in  the 
Hellenistic  era,  which  is  sometimes  called  “the  old  age  of  Greece.”  It  was 
a  different  and  more  modern  world,  and  this  was  the  world  which  the 
Romans  were  to  absorb. 

One  value  of  the  Romans  is  that  they  transmitted  Greek  culture  to  us. 
Yet  they  also  made  a  great  contribution  in  their  own  right  to  us  of  the 
present.  Our  next  task  is  to  see  how  the  Romans  developed  and  what  they 
achieved. 


PART  III 


Our  Heritage 
from  Rome 


The  distinguished  classicist,  T.  R.  Glover,  once  said:  “Rome  is 
famed  for  its  drains:  Greece  for  its  brains.”  By  this  he  meant  that  the 
great  Greek  contribution  to  us  is  in  art,  literature,  and  ideas;  while  the 
Romans  gave  us  practical  things,  such  as  engineering,  roads,  law,  organi¬ 
zation,  and  discipline.  Their  institutions  have  influenced  us  as  massively 
as  their  roads  once  scored  Europe.  When  we  study  the  story  of  how  a 
small  and  insignificant  collection  of  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  came 
to  rule  most  of  the  known  civilized  world  of  that  day  we  marvel  at  what 
tough  endurance  and  stern  discipline  can  achieve.  When  we  examine  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we 
are  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  weaknesses  which  are  present  whenever 
despotic  power  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people. 
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CHAPTER  1 


Italy  and  its  Peoples 


Italy  is  the  midmost  and  longest  of  the  three  peninsulas  which  jut 
from  Europe  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  If  we  look  at  a  map  of  it,  we  see 
that  it  hangs  from  the  arc  of  the  Alps  like  a  dangling  jack-boot.  That  boot 
stretches  southward  for  seven  hundred  miles. 

The  Alpine  mountains  cut  Italy  off  from  Europe.  Yet  over  the  passes 
through  the  Alps  and  along  the  coastline  on  either  side  from  what  is  now 
France  and  Yugoslavia,  invading  peoples  have  made  their  way.  Others 
have  come  by  sea.  As  a  result,  from  early  times  Italy  has  been  a  mixing- 
bowl  of  peoples. 

If  we  look  at  the  map  again,  we  wiU  note  that  about  one-half  of  Italy’s 
91,000  square  miles  of  territory  (over  three  and  a  half  times  the  size  of 
Greece)  is  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Po  River,  close  under  the  Alps.  A 
range  of  mountains,  the  Apennines,  divides  this  valley  from  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula.  Hence,  to  the  Romans,  until  the  first  century  B.C.,  the  Po 
Valley  was  not  part  of  Italy. 

The  Apennines  produce  other  effects.  After  isolating  the  Po  Valley, 
they  swing  southward  to  form  the  spiny  backbone  of  the  peninsula.  This 
part  of  Italy  is  rarely  more  than  one  hundred  miles  wide,  or  a  little  less 
than  the  distance  from  Ottawa  to  Montreal.  Because  the  mountains 
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swing  close  to  the  eastern  coast,  on  this  side  there  are  few  harbours  and 
only  narrow  coastal  plains.  But  among  the  Apennines  are  fertile  valleys 
and,  further  west,  the  mountains  open  into  the  plains  of  what  is  now 
Tuscany  and  the  still  bigger  plains  of  Latium  (around  Rome)  and  Cam¬ 
pania  (around  Naples).  There  are  two  navigable  rivers,  the  Arno  and  the 
Tiber,  and  excellent  harbours  at  Genoa  and  Naples.  Just  as  Greece  faces 
east,  so  Italy  faces  west;  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Elba,  Sardinia  and 
Corsica  are  within  its  view.  Geography,  in  fact,  though  it  made  civilization 
come  to  the  peninsula  later  than  to  Greece,  destined  Italy  to  control  the 
western  Mediterranean. 

The  mountains  do  tend  to  isolate  some  parts  of  Italy.  In  general,  they 
are  not  so  much  a  bar  to  communications  as  are  the  Greek  mountains. 
Moreover,  because  the  plains  and  valleys  are  bigger,  larger  communities 
developed  and  it  was  much  easier  than  in  Greece  for  these  communities 
to  become  united  either  in  self-interest  or  as  the  result  of  force.  Hence,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  the  Romans  were  able  to  make  Italy  into  a  nation-state. 

Furthermore,  as  compared  to  Greece,  Italy  is  a  rich  country.  Its  soil  is 
fertile,  its  pasture-land  lush.  In  ancient  times  the  slopes  of  its  mountains 
were  thick  with  oaks  and  ash  mingled  with  hazels,  the  arbute  tree,  and  a 
dozen  other  varieties.  Wheat  and  barley,  melons,  peas,  beans,  leeks, 
cabbages,  green  vineyards,  apple  and  olive  orchards,  timber,  herds  of 
swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  (Italy  means  Cattleland)  -  all  these  in 
terms  of  ancient  economy  made  the  country  wealthy.  There  was  good 
potter’s  clay,  plenty  of  marble,  and  a  good  supply  of  water.  To  the  Greeks 
Italy  was  an  Eldorado. 

Because  of  its  length  and  because  of  the  height  of  its  mountains,  Italy 
offers  variety  in  climate.  From  Naples  southward  it  is  as  hot  in  summer 
as  Greece.  But  from  Rome  to  the  north  the  temperature  is  more  moderate 
and  the  Romans,  like  the  modern  Italians,  used  to  escape  from  the 
summer  heat  to  their  villas  among  the  mountains.  In  winter,  however,  the 
snow  can  lie  deep  on  the  plains  along  the  Po  River  and  on  and  among  the 
Apennines,  though  in  Rome  and  Naples,  as  in  Athens,  the  thermometer 
seldom  drops  below  freezing.  Like  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  tended  to  live 
an  outdoor  life. 

To  its  poets,  such  as  Vergil  (Ve'rgil),  about  whom  you  will  read  later, 
there  was  no  land  to  compare  to  the  countryside  of  Italy.  Modem  travel¬ 
lers  often  agree.  There  is  the  lushness  of  the  Po  Valley  and  the  turquoise 
of  its  alpine  lakes.  There  are  the  bare  and  rugged  colours  of  the  hill-top 
towns  and  in  the  south  the  marvellous  sweep  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  with 
vegetation  spilling  over  tlie  cliffs  to  the  blue  water,  like  waterfalls  of  vivid  | 
green.  Few  lands  can  offer  a  greater  variety  of  natural  beauty. 

Such  was  the  Italy  which  was  to  become  the  homeland  of  the  Romans. 
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Mediterraneans,  Illyrians,  and  Indo-Europeans 

In  New  Stone  Age  times,  the  people  of  Italy  were  chiefly  of  a 
Mediterranean  stock  similar  to  the  neolithic  inhabitants  of  Greece  and 
Crete.  Later  a  folk  from  Illyria  (modern  Yugoslavia)  occupied  the  country 
around  present-day  Venice  and  other  areas  along  the  east  coast.  But,  as 
in  Greece,  the  major  inroad  was  an  Indo-European  one. 

One  division  of  these  newcomers,  whom  we  call  Umbro-Sabellians, 
overran  the  central  part  of  Italy.  They  spoke  a  dialect  of  Indo-European 
titled  Umbro-Oscan,  and  were  split  into  differing  tribes.  Of  these  tribes 
the  most  important  for  the  story  of  Rome  are  the  Umbrians,  the  Sabines, 
and  the  Samnites. 

Another  group,  to  which  the  Romans  belonged,  settled  in  che  plain  of 
Latium.  They  called  themselves  Latins  and  spoke  Latin.  The  difference 
between  Latin  and  Umbro-Oscan  was  about  as  great  as  the  divergence 
between  Ionian  Greek  and  Dorian  Greek. 

All  these  peoples  were,  however,  in  a  fairly  primitive  state  of  culture 
until  the  Etruscans  and  Greeks  arrived. 

The  Greeks 

As  early  as  the  eighth  century  B.C.  Greek  traders  were  finding 
their  way  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and  up  the  Tiber  River.  Then,  as  you  have 
learned  in  Part  II,  they  planted  colonies  in  Sicily  and  from  the  heel  of 
Italy  around  the  instep  and  toe  and  as  far  up  the  western  coast  as  Cumae 
(Cu'mae),  which  is  just  north  of  Naples.  Their  colonies  helped  civilize 
the  Romans. 


The  Etruscans 

The  Etruscans  are  a  people  of  mystery.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
they  came  by  sea  from  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor.  By  the  eighth  century 
B.C.  they  had  occupied  the  country  north  of  Rome.  To  judge  from  their 
early  settlements  they  landed  from  their  ships  in  a  convenient  bay  on  the 
western  coast  of  Italy  north  of  the  Tiber  River,  marched  inland  to  the 
first  hill,  and  there  set  up  a  city.  In  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C. 
they  conquered  the  Umbrian  settlements  and  reached  out  into  the  valley 
of  the  Po.  Modem  Perugia,  Florence,  Milan,  and  Verona  are  among  the 
places  they  founded.  Their  seaport  in  the  Po  Valley,  Adria,  gave  its  name 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Southward,  they  occupied  Latium  along  with  Rome 
and  moved  into  Campania.  They  also  took  over  the  island  of  Elba  and 
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its  iron  ore  and  settled  in  Sardinia.  So  strong  was  their  fleet  (the  Etruscans 
were  pirates  and  traders)  that  the  Greeks  called  the  sea  bounded  by 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Italy  the  Tyrrhenian  (Tyrrhe'nian,  Etruscan)  Sea. 

What  were  they  like,  these  Etruscans?  From  the  paintings  in  their 
rock-cut  tombs  they  were  olive-skinned  with  slant.  Oriental  eyes  and 
narrow,  aristocratic  faces.  The  men  wore  a  fringe  of  beard,  the  women 
were  bejewelled  and  beringleted.  We  may  suspect  that  they  formed  a 
ruling  caste.  At  the  peak  of  their  success  their  tomb-paintings  show  us 
gay  scenes  of  banqueting,  dancing,  music,  hunting,  fishing,  and  circus- 
games.  It  was  only  later  when  they  had  been  defeated  that  winged  demons 
and  a  gloomy  underworld  appeared  in  their  pictures.  At  an  early  period 
the  Greeks  influenced  their  pottery  and  their  writing,  which  was  in  the 
Greek  alphabet.  It  seems  clear  that  Greek  artists  settled  in  the  Etruscan 
cities.  Even  so,  the  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  religion  is 
Etruscan  and  not  Greek. 

The  story  of  the  Etruscans  is  still  in  the  process  of  being  unearthed. 
Each  year  more  and  more  of  their  tombs  are  being  discovered  and  investi¬ 
gated.  We  know  that  their  architecture  influenced  the  Romans.  For 
example,  it  was  from  the  Etruscans  that  the  Roman  arch  came.  For  that 
matter,  the  enduring  masonry  of  the  Etruscans,  which  can  still  be  seen  in 
Italian  cities  such  as  Perugia,  was  another  contribution  to  the  Romans. 

Similarly,  Etruscan  rehgion  put  a  strong  imprint  on  their  successors. 
The  Etruscans  worshipped  triads  of  gods;  Jupiter- Juno-Minerva  (Ju'piter, 
Ju'no,  Mine'rva)  is  a  similar  Roman  triad.  Roman  divination  -  that  is, 
the  supposed  foretelling  of  the  future  by  watching  the  flight  of  birds  and 
examining  the  entrails  of  sacrificial  cattle  and  sheep  -  was  Etruscan  in 
origin  and  so  was  the  precise  ritual  of  Roman  religion. 

The  Etruscans  still  remain  mysterious.  We  have  glimpses  of  long- 
lanced,  terrifying  cavalry.  We  have  the  enigmatic  smile  on  the  face  of  the 
striding  Apollo  of  Veii  (an  Etruscan  centre)  and  on  the  faces  of  the 
Etruscan  noble  and  his  wife,  who  rest  eternally  in  a  museum  in  Rome. 
We  look  at  the  banqueting  scenes  of  these  long-dead  conquerors  and  we 
still  do  not  know  them,  and  their  language  still  defies  aU  but  fragmentary  ' 
decipherment.  i 

We  know  what  their  houses  and  furniture  were  like  because  they  ' 
reproduced  these  to  the  last  rafter  in  tombs  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  We 
also  know  enough  to  say  that  if  the  Greeks  were  the  fathers  of  Roman  I 
civilization,  the  Etruscans  were  the  grandfathers. 

Politically,  however,  the  Etruscans  had  one  great  weakness.  They  were  i 
loosely  united  in  a  league  of  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  strove  to  found  j 
a  daughter  city.  But  they  did  not  act  as  a  unit.  Sometimes  they  even  j 
fought  each  other.  No  enemy  ever  met  the  combined  might  of  the 
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Etruscans.  This  explains  why,  later  on,  Rome  was  able  to  pick  off  their 
cities  one  by  one. 

It  was  the  Greeks  who  checked  their  southward  expansion.  In  474  B.C. 
a  great  sea  battle  was  fought  by  the  western  Greeks  under  Hiero  (Hi'ero), 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  against  the  Etruscan  fleet  in  the  blue  waters  among 
the  islands  off  Cumae.  The  Greeks  won.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is 
an  Etruscan  helmet  from  this  battle.  On  that  helmet  is  inscribed:  “Hiero, 
the  son  of  Deinomenes,  and  the  Syracusans -Etruscan  spoils  from  Cumae 
for  Zeus.” 

This  defeat  cost  the  Etruscans  their  possessions  in  the  south  near 
Naples.  Meanwhile,  in  509  B.C.  the  Romans  had  driven  the  last  of  the 
Etruscan  kings  from  their  city. 

Disaster  also  struck  in  the  north.  Yellow-haired  Celtic  tribes  (called 
Gauls  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans)  poured  into  the  valley  of  the  Po.  The 
Etruscans  were  beaten  in  a  great  battle  near  Milan.  Henceforth,  they 
were  limited  to  what  is  today  called  Tuscany.  As  has  been  suggested,  in 
their  tomb-paintings  we  can  see  how  their  high-hearted  confidence  gave 
way  to  gloom  and  to  despair  about  the  future. 

But  the  Etruscans  were,  in  a  way,  simply  the  forerunners  of  Rome. 


Questions 

1.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  seventh-century  B.C.  Greek  questioning 
a  feUow-countryman,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  trading  trip 
to  Italy.  What  questions  will  you  ask  him  and  what  are  his  replies 
likely  to  be? 

2.  Suppose  that  you  are  interviewing  on  television  an  archaeologist 
who  has  been  exploring  Etruscan  tombs.  What  questions  will  you 
ask  him  and  what  answers  will  you  expect? 

3.  Review  what  was  written  in  Part  I  about  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guages  and  in  Part  II  about  the  relationship  between  Greek  and 
Latin;  then  draw  a  “family  tree”  of  the  Indo-European  languages 
which  are  mentioned. 

4.  Find  a  book  which  tells  you  about  the  Celts;  then  put  down  the 
parts  of  Europe  which  were  occupied  by  the  Celts.  Since  the 
Celts,  too,  spoke  an  Indo-European  language,  list  those  languages 
in  use  today  which  are  of  Celtic  origin. 

5.  To  what  extent  can  Italy,  as  “a  mixing-bowl  of  peoples,”  be 
compared  to  Canada  or  the  United  States? 


CHAPTER  2 


Rome:  Its  Early  History 
and  Government 


Eternal  Rome  owes  its  beginnings  to  a  river,  a  ford,  and  the 
Seven  Hills.  For  in  early  times  a  trade  in  salt  ran  from  the  evaporating 
pans  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  along  the  river  to  the  hills  some  thirty-five 
miles  inland  -  and  the  road  which  travelled  from  ancient  Rome  to  the 
hills  was  called  the  “Salt-Road.” 

Some  sixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  about  where  naviga¬ 
tion  ends,  an  island  makes  a  ford  possible.  At  the  same  point  are  low  hills 
to  give  shelter.  This  is  where  Rome  began. 

The  Romans  put  the  first  year  of  their  city  -  and  dated  events  Ab  Urbe 
Condita,  “from  the  founding  of  the  city”  -  in  the  year  we  call  753  B.C. 
Excavations,  however,  suggest  that  the  first  primitive  settlements  go  back 
beyond  1000  B.C. 

The  first  settlers  may  have  seen  that  the  Seven  Hills  could  control  the 
river-traffic  -  and  navigable  rivers,  as  any  Canadian  can  realize  from 
either  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  North  Saskatchewan,  or  the  Fraser,  are 
important  in  the  early  development  of  a  country.  They  may  also  have 
perceived  that  north-south  trade  would  flow  across  the  ford.  But  they 
would  not  have  comprehended  that  the  site  of  Rome  gave  her  a  chance  to 
master  Italy. 
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If  you  will  look  at  the  map,  though,  you  will  observe  that  Rome  is 
favourably  situated  to  control  the  plain  of  Latium.  That  plain  is  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  wide  and  about  sixty  miles  long.  You  must  not 
think  of  it  as  prairie.  There  are  rows  of  flat-topped  pine  trees  and  much 
of  the  land  is  broken  into  gullies  and  undulating  folds  of  ground.  More¬ 
over,  Latium  was  inhabited  by  people  of  the  same  stock  and  speaking  the 
same  language  as  the  Romans;  and  the  plain  of  Latium  is  at  about  the 
centre  of  Italy.  From  Latium,  the  Romans  could  strike  outward  and 
always  have  interior  lines  of  communication. 

Early  history 

The  early  history  of  Rome  is  pretty  well  lost  in  mists.  Much 
later,  the  Romans  invented  a  story  in  which  the  Trojan,  Aeneas  (Aene'as), 
fleeing  from  Troy  after  the  Greeks  had  captured  it,  reached  Latium  and 
became  king  of  the  country.  After  this,  according  to  the  story,  his  son 
founded  Alba  Longa  (the  Long  White  Ridge)  which  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  an  early  rallying  point  for  the  Latins.  Here,  according  to  legend, 
a  priestess  bore  twin  sons,  Romulus  (Ro'mulus)  and  Remus  (Re'mus)  to 
Mars,  the  god  of  war.  The  twins  were  brought  up  by  a  she-wolf  and  in 
young  manhood  founded  Rome.  But  Romulus,  angry  at  his  brother  for 
jumping  over  the  wall  of  his  settlement,  killed  Remus. 

You  can  read  this  story  in  Livy,  the  Roman  historian.  Archaeological 
findings  indicate  that  there  was  an  early  settlement  on  the  Palatine  Hill. 
Later  hamlets  were  founded  on  the  other  hills,  two  of  which  were 
settlements  of  the  Sabines. 

Still  later,  the  Etruscans  took  over  Rome  and  Latium.  The  Romans 
themselves  remembered  this  conquest  by  making  the  last  three  of  their 
seven  kings  Etruscans,  and  further,  they  always  hated  these  conquerors. 

The  Etruscans  made  Rome  a  city  and,  probably,  the  ruler  of  Latium. 
The  whole  area  of  Rome  was  dedicated  to  the  gods  by  the  ploughing  of  a 
sacred  furrow  around  its  seven  hiUs  with  a  bronze  share  drawn  by  a  white 
bull  and  a  white  cow  (an  Etruscan  rite).  At  the  points  where  the  gates 
were  to  be,  the  plough  was  picked  up  and  carried  across  the  space.  From 
this  time  on  the  area  inside  was  consecrated  ground  and  no  dead  body 
could  be  buried  in  it.  On  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the  conquerors  put  up  a 
temple  to  their  own  triad,  taken  over  in  Rome  as  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva.  They  drained  the  centre  of  Rome,  which  is  between  the  Palatine 
and  Capitoline  hills,  by  a  great  drain  named  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (Cloa'ca 
Ma'xima).  If  you  go  to  Rome,  take  a  look  at  it.  It  still  discharges  into  the 
Tiber.  They  built  a  wall  around  the  city.  So  many  Etruscan  craftsmen 
flocked  in  that  a  street  leading  out  from  the  Forum  was  named  after  them. 
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9.  Italy  after  the  Roman  Conquest  of  the  Peninsula 
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the  Vicus  Tuscus.  How  much  of  the  governmental  and  class  structure  of 
early  Rome  dates  back  to  the  Etruscans  is  a  matter  of  debate. 

In  509  B.C.,  according  to  the  Romans,  the  Etruscans  were  driven  out. 
Immediately  Rome  lost  her  hold  in  Latium.  Her  territory  was  reduced  to 
a  plot  of  country  about  ten  miles  by  twenty-five. 

The  early  Republic 

Once  again  we  are  in  the  land  of  legends,  such  as  the  story  of 
Horatius  (Hora'tius)  at  the  Bridge.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  Romans  fought 
a  savage  battle  for  mere  survival  against  the  Etruscans,  against  their  broth¬ 
ers,  the  Latins,  and  against  the  hill-tribes  who  kept  raiding  into  the  plains. 

The  first  great  achievement  was  a  treaty  with  the  Latins.  In  this  treaty 
Rome  on  the  one  side  and  the  Latin  League  on  the  other  became  equal 
partners.  Next  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  fought  the  hill  tribes.  By  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  Rome  had  conquered  or  incorporated  them  aU. 

The  Romans  were  now  ready  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  Etruscan 
city  of  Veii,  nine  miles  north  of  Rome.  They  defeated  the  Veians  in  battle 
and  besieged  the  city,  according  to  legend,  for  ten  years.  It  was  here  that 
'  for  the  first  time  pay  for  Rome’s  citizen-soldiers  was  introduced.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  Etruscan  League  did  nothing  to  help  Veii  and  one  Etruscan 
city  actually  aided  Rome.  At  last  in  396  B.C.  Veii  was  captured  and 
j  looted,  her  citizens  sold  into  slavery,  and  her  territory  annexed.  Rome 
had  made  her  first  great  leap  forward. 

Immediately  after  success  came  disaster.  The  Gauls,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  poured  into  the  Po  Valley.  Now  in  390  B.C.  a  force  of  them  crossed 
the  Apennines  and  raided  through  the  Etruscan  cities  toward  Rome. 

At  the  River  Allia,  eleven  miles  from  Rome,  the  Roman  phalanx  of 
spearmen  faced  the  Gauls.  It  was  a  black  day  in  Roman  annals.  The 
I  gigantic,  yellow-haired  Gauls,  wielding  huge  broadswords  and  wearing 
;  nothing  but  shields  and  gold  torques  (twisted  necklaces),  charged  in  a 
yelling  torrent.  The  Roman  phalanx  broke.  The  Gauls  dashed  on  to 
‘  Rome.  Most  of  the  Romans  fled  to  Veii  or  to  the  country.  A  small 
j  detachment  held  out  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  According  to  a  legend  that 
I  you  may  have  read,  the  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese  gave  the  warning  that 
ii  saved  the  Capitoline  from  capture.  At  last  the  Gauls,  anxious  to  be  gone, 

I  accepted  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  You  may  also  have  read  the  story 
about  how  the  Gallic  leader  tossed  his  sword  in  among  the  weights  so  that 
more  gold  had  to  be  brought,  with  the  saying  Vae  Victis  -  Woe  to  the 
conquered.  This  was  a  maxim  the  Romans  were  never  to  forget. 

The  Romans  returned  and  rebuilt  their  city.  But  they  now  had  to  face 
I  uprisings  by  the  Etruscans,  Latins,  and  the  hill  tribes,  while  other  Gallic 
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inroads  took  place.  Rome  was  at  war  year  after  year.  Gradually  she  won 
through.  By  350  B.C.  the  Romans  had  reconquered  the  hill  tribes,  were 
definitely  the  masters  of  the  Latin  League,  and  had  conquered  the  cities 
of  southern  Etruria.  They  were  at  last  ready  to  move  into  central  Italy. 

The  early  Roman  character 

The  Romans  were,  basically,  farmers  and  landowners.  This,  in 
part,  explains  their  religion  and  their  character.  But  the  century  and  a 
half  of  constant  war  also  shaped  their  characteristics.  A  people  struggling 
for  survival  have  little  interest  in  philosophic  speculation  or  in  the  search 
for  beauty.  Harsh,  unbending  discipline,  dogged  endurance,  devotion  to 
home,  family,  and  state,  narrow  bigotry,  a  willingness  to  kill  or  be  killed 
and  show  no  mercy  toward  the  vanquished,  adherence  to  the  practical  - 
these  were  the  qualities  which  were  needed  in  both  men  and  women.  Out 
of  the  conditions  of  their  daily  life  came  the  virtues  the  Romans  honoured 
-  simplicity,  seriousness,  chastity,  dignity,  and  piety  -  by  which  last  they 
meant  doing  one’s  proper  duty  to  the  gods,  the  state,  and  one’s  family. 

Such  a  people  can  fully  understand  only  what  they  can  grasp  and  hold. 
Furthermore,  along  with  constant  warfare  went  a  bitter  social  and  political 
struggle  inside  the  state,  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians. 

The  struggle  between  the  Orders,  509  -  287  B.C. 

In  509  B.C.  the  Romans  were  already  divided  into  patricians  \ 
and  plebeians.  The  patricians  were  probably  the  original  settlers.  The 
basic  unit  was  the  family. 

Inside  the  family  the  authority  of  the  father  was  absolute.  He  owned  i 
all  the  property,  including  what  his  sons  earned  or  acquired.  He  had  1 
the  power  of  life  or  death  over  his  children.  His  wife  was  normally  his  ’ 
serious-minded  partner.  But  he  also  had  complete  legal  control  over  her.  | 
Groups  of  related  families  made  up  the  clan  {gens,  with  the  adjective  ' 
gentilis,  from  which  “Gentile”  is  derived).  The  Roman  name  makes  the  ^ 
importance  of  the  clan  clear.  Thus  in  the  name  Gains  (Gai'us)  Jufius  - 
Caesar,  Julius  is  the  clan  name,  Caesar  the  name  of  the  family,  and  Gains  ^ 
the  given  or  “Christian”  name.  ^ 

The  plebeians  were  the  outsiders.  Some  of  them  were  tenant-farmers  ! 
or  even  landowners.  Others  were  merchants  or  shopkeepers  or  artisans  j 
who  had  settled  in  the  city.  Many  of  them  had  attached  themselves  for 
legal  protection  and  employment  to  the  patrician  families  as  “clients,”  a  1 
word  which  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  meaning  “I  hearken”  or  “I  \ 
obey.”  1 
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The  plebeians  could  not  intermarry  with  the  patricians.  They  could 
defend  themselves  in  court,  but  only  the  patricians  knew  and  administered 
the  law,  as  with  the  nobles  in  early  days  in  Attica.  Moreover,  only  the 
patricians  could  be  magistrates  or  senators  or  fill  the  priestly  colleges. 
The  plebeians  could  vote  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  (an  army 
organization),  but  even  here  the  votes  were  so  arranged  that  the  rich  and 
the  old  had  the  majority. 

Perhaps  we  had  better  pause  to  point  out  that  not  too  long  after  509 
B.C.  the  basic  set-up  of  the  Roman  constitution  consisted  of  two  consuls 
(patricians)  to  replace  the  king,  a  senate  (body  of  old  men)  of  three 
hundred  patricians,  and  two  assemblies.  One  of  these,  the  Assembly  of 
the  Curiae  (people  meeting  by  wards)  soon  lost  its  importance.  The 
Assembly  of  the  Centuries  elected  the  consuls  and  could  pass  laws.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  the  Roman  assemblies  is  that  each  curia  (cu'ria)  cast 
one  vote  (30  curiae  in  all)  and  each  century  (193  in  all)  also  cast  only 
one  vote. 

The  early  Roman  religion 

To  this  organization  we  must  add  the  officials  of  the  state  reli¬ 
gion.  The  Latin  word  religio  means  “a  binding”  or  “a  contract.”  Roman 
religion  was  based  on  the  idea  that  if  the  Romans  used  the  proper  cere¬ 
monies  and  made  the  correct  sacrifices,  the  gods  were  bound  to  give  help. 

It  was  a  practical  religion.  The  basic  deities  were  impersonal  forces 
rather  than  personal  gods,  though  later  under  Greek  influence  the  gods 
were  personalized.  Jupiter,  the  sky-god,  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  Zeus, 
was  at  the  head.  The  worship  of  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  hearth  and  home, 
was  almost  as  essential.  But  there  were,  the  Romans  thought,  forces  for 
good  or  evil  everywhere.  Even  the  rust  on  the  wheat  came  from  an  evil 
force.  Farmers’  deities,  such  as  Saturn,  the  god  of  sowing,  and  the 
farmers’  festivals  to  ensure  good  crops,  such  as  the  annual  protection  of 
the  fields  from  evil  spirits  by  marching  around  them  in  a  sacred  proces¬ 
sion,  were  of  great  importance.  We  have  to  walk  back  into  a  world  in 
which  every  significant  action,  public  or  private,  had  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  proper  religious  ritual,  correctly  performed.  The  patricians  alone, 
so  they  claimed,  knew  the  correct  ritual. 

Like  the  Greeks,  however,  they  had  no  division  between  church  and 
state;  that  is,  there  was  no  separate  priesthood.  The  father  was  the  priest 
for  the  household,  and  the  magistrates  were  priests  for  the  state.  But, 
though  there  was  no  separate  priesthood,  there  were  priestly  ofl&ces.  The 
King  of  the  Sacred  Rites  kept  the  name  of  king  alive  so  that  the  gods 
would  not  be  startled  by  a  new  title.  The  chief  colleges  of  priests  were  the 
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Augurs  (to  pretell  events),  the  Pontifices  (Ponti'fices,  bridge-builders), 
the  Fifteen,  who  looked  after  the  sacred  rites,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  who 
kept  the  sacred  fire  of  Rome  burning.  The  Pontifex  Maximus  (Po'ntifex 
Ma'ximus,  Chief  Pontiff),  by  the  way,  became  the  high  priest  of  Rome. 

In  63  B.C.  Julius  Caesar,  a  politician,  general,  and  sceptic,  was  elected 
Pontifex  Maximus. 

The  patricians,  then,  claimed  that  they  and  they  only,  because  of  the 
religious  element  involved,  could  be  priests,  magistrates,  and  senators. 
Rome  was  to  be  ruled  by  them. 

The  institution  of  the  tribunes 

The  plebeians,  however,  knew  that  wars  could  not  be  fought 
without  their  help.  In  495  B.C.  they  went  on  strike,  as  it  were,  by  leaving 
Rome  to  form  a  city  of  their  own.  As  a  result  they  were  given  tribunes 
of  the  plehs.  There  were  two  of  these  (later  increased  to  ten).  Their 
function  at  first  was  to  protect  the  plebeians  from  physical  harm  at  the 
hands  of  the  patricians.  To  achieve  this,  the  persons  of  the  tribunes  were  ’ 
made  “sacrosanct,”  that  is,  if  anyone  laid  a  finger  on  them,  that  person 
was  put  to  death. 

From  physical  veto  (the  Latin  word  veto  means  “I  forbid”)  came  the  ; 
right  to  veto  any  law  or  action  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  plebeians.  1 1 
A  bench  was  placed  for  them  outside  the  doors  of  the  Senate  House.  ; 
From  this  they  listened  to  the  debate  inside.  If  they  disapproved  of  a 
proposal,  one  of  them  thrust  his  head  inside  the  door  and  shouted,  ''Veto.''  i 

The  plebeians  had  already  won  the  right  to  appeal  a  death-sentence  to 
the  Assembly.  Now,  with  the  tribunes  as  leaders,  they  began  to  hold  h 
meetings  of  their  own  in  an  Assembly  of  the  Tribes.  The  tribes  (35  in  all,  i : 
finally,  each  with  one  vote)  were  really  regions,  four  in  the  city  and  . 
sixteen  (increased  as  above  finally  to  thirty-one)  outside.  They  were  5 
formed  either  under  the  kings  or  shortly  afterward.  The  plebeians,  meet-  ,  - 
ing  in  this  Assembly  (sometimes  called  the  Council  of  the  Plebs  because  i 
patricians  could  not  attend),  could  pass  resolutions  called  plebiscita.  If  '  ] 
these  “plebiscites”  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  they  could  become  laws.  ’ 

The  victory  of  the  plebeians 

These  advances  were  the  beginning.  Step  by  step  the  plebeians  i 
won  the  codification  of  the  laws,  the  right  to  intermarry  with  patricians,  a  i 
share  in  the  magistracies,  and  the  right  to  become  senators.  Most  of  this  i  ! 
was  achieved  by  360  B.C.  The  final  touch  came  in  287  B.C.  when  it  was  ^ 
decreed  that  the  approval  of  the  Senate  had  to  be  given  beforehand  to  i 
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laws  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes.  From  this  time  onward  the 
Assembly  of  the  Tribes,  composed  now  of  both  patricians  and  plebeians, 
was  the  chief  law-making  body.  In  this  way,  the  plebeians  won  the  battle 
for  political,  social,  legal,  and  economic  equality.  Yet  only  a  patrician 
could  be  Pontifex  Maximus  and  this  was  true  of  one  or  two  other  religious 
posts.  Moreover,  patrician  families  still  felt  themselves  “better”  than 
plebeian  ones. 

The  Roman  constitution 

Was  Rome  a  democracy?  In  theory,  yes.  The  ordinary  magis¬ 
trates  were,  finally,  two  consuls  (so  that  one  could  check  the  other),  eight 
praetors  (prae'tors,  legal  functions),  four  aediles  (ae'diles,  to  look  after 
the  streets,  fires,  and  certain  religious  functions),  ten  tribunes,  and  twenty 
quaestors  (treasury  duties).  By  law,  too,  a  man  had  to  advance  regularly 
from  quaestor  to  either  tribune  or  aedile,  to  praetor,  to  consul. 

All  these  magistrates  were  elected  annually.  By  the  first  century  B.C. 
the  quaestors,  tribunes  and  aediles  were  elected  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
Tribes,  the  other  magistrates  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  this  latter  assembly  elected  two  censors  once  every  five  years.  Their 
term  lasted  for  eighteen  months.  During  that  time  they  revised  the  register 
of  the  tribes  and  the  roll  of  the  Senate.  Because  they  could  expel  a  senator 
for  immoral  conduct,  they  soon  acquired  a  general  censorship  of  manners 
and  morals.  In  addition,  they  let  out  contracts  for  the  building  of  bridges, 
roads,  and  temples  and  surveyed  the  finances  of  the  state.  In  times  of 
crisis,  all  magistrates  could  be  suspended  while  a  dictator  was  appointed. 
His  office,  by  law,  could  only  last  six  months. 

The  assemblies,  then,  elected  the  magistrates.  Only  the  assemblies, 
too,  could  pass  laws,  although  the  laws  had  to  be  brought  before  them  by 
a  magistrate. 

Yet  Rome  never  became  as  true  a  democracy  as  Periclean  Athens. 
Why? 

One  reason  is  that  the  Romans  were  a  very  conservative  people.  In 
their  constitution,  if  one  consul  said  “yes”  and  the  other  “no,”  the  “no” 
prevailed  and  so  on,  down  the  line.  Nine  tribunes  could  be  in  favour  of  a 
law,  but  if  one  said  “Veto,”  the  law  was  vetoed. 

The  second  reason  is  that  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries,  made  up 
of  six  property  classes,  if  the  two  top  and  wealthy  classes  voted  for  or 
against  a  measure,  they  formed  the  majority.  Most  of  the  citizens  were  in 
the  remaining  four  property  classes,  but  their  votes  were  outweighed.  In 
this  way,  the  patricians  and  the  wealthy  plebeians  could  ensure  that  the 
magistrates  elected  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  came  from  them. 
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The  Machinery  of  Rome’s  Government  in 
the  First  Century  B.C. 


(Assemblies  were  composed  of  all  adult  male  citizens.  All  magistracies 
were  held  for  one  year  only.  Dictators  could  be  appointed  in  time  of 
emergency  for  six  months.) 

(After  Jones,  Ancient  Civilization  [W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.],  p.  334.) 
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the  nobles.  Furthermore,  as  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Athenians,  in  the 
Roman  assemblies  a  citizen  had  to  cast  his  vote  in  person.  Such  assemblies 
soon  became  unwieldy  and  there  could  be  but  little  debate.  But  in  the 
Senate  policies  could  be  discussed. 

The  third  reason  was  the  Senate.  In  theory  the  Senate  only  advised  the 
magistrates.  But  the  senators  were  all  ex-magistrates  and  they  were 
appointed  for  life  and  not  elected.  They  were  a  permanent  body  of  nobles, 
and  the  annually  elected  magistrates  listened  to  men  who  were  often  their 
fathers  or  uncles  or  cousins.  It  became  the  practice  to  discuss  all  proposals 
in  the  Senate  first,  before  going  to  the  assemblies.  Furthermore,  as  a 
permanent  sitting  body,  the  Senate  administered  foreign  affairs  and  so 
on.  Through  the  Senate,  a  new  nobility  of  office-holding  patrician  and 
plebeian  families  came  to  control  Rome.  It  was  probably  fortunate  for 
Rome  that  this  happened.  With  war  following  war,  the  Senate  was  the 
steady  rudder  to  steer  the  Roman  people  through  the  storms.  In  practice, 
therefore,  if  not  in  theory,  the  Roman  Republic  was  an  oligarchy,  that  is, 
government  by  the  comparatively  few  people  in  the  class  on  top. 


Questions 

1 .  Compare  the  influence  of  the  Tiber  River  on  the  development  of 
Rome  with  the  influence  of  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Mississippi 
rivers  on  the  development  of  North  America. 

2.  Compare  the  characteristics  of  the  early  Romans  with  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  pioneer  North  Americans. 

3.  Review  what  is  written  about  the  government  of  the  early  Roman 
Republic;  then  draw  a  diagram  to  show  the  relationship  between 
the  assemblies,  the  magistrates,  and  the  Senate.  Draw  another 
diagram  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  magistracies  were  arranged 
in  an  ascending  order  of  importance. 

4.  In  452  B.C.  a  Roman  embassy  is  said  to  have  visited  Athens  to 
study  its  laws  and  constitution.  As  a  Roman  member  of  that 
embassy,  report  to  the  Senate  about  the  differences  between  the 
government  of  Athens  and  that  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  3 


The  Conquest  of  Italy 
South  of  the  Po, 
343-272  B.C. 


The  story  of  the  early  Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  story  of  a 
people  constantly  at  war.  By  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  when 
Macedonia  was  getting  ready  to  conquer  Greece,  the  Romans  had 
acquired  the  Latin  plain,  the  territory  of  the  hill  tribes  bordering  on  it, 
and  southern  Etruria.  They  now  came  into  contact  with  the  Samnites. 

The  Samnites  too  were  Indo-Europeans.  They  had  expanded  to  occupy 
central  Italy  south  of  Rome.  Some  of  them,  however,  had  settled  in  the 
Campanian  plain  and  notably  in  the  city  of  Capua  (Ca'pua)  near  Naples. 

The  Capuan  Samnites,  now  civilized  and  mingled  with  Greeks,  were 
troubled  by  raids  from  their  highland  brothers  (cf.  the  Lowland  and 
Highland  Scots  in  early  times).  They  appealed  to  Rome  for  aid.  Rome 
accepted. 

The  Roman  historians  speak  of  a  first  Samnite  war  in  343-341  B.C. 
If  it  took  place,  Rome  won  an  easy  victory.  Then  the  Latins  demanded 
equal  rights  with  the  Romans,  including  a  share  in  the  magistracies  and 
the  Senate.  Rome  refused.  There  was  a  vicious  struggle  (340-338  B.C.), 
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but  Rome  won  and  the  Latin  League  was  dissolved.  As  a  result,  instead 
of  holding  the  ten  by  twenty-five  square  miles  of  territory  with  which  she 
had  started,  Rome  now  had  complete  control  as  far  south  as  Naples.  Her 
own  territory  had  expanded  to  4,250  square  miles  and  her  population 
was  about  1 ,000,000.  It  should  be  noted  that  whenever  Rome  won  a  war 
she  always  annexed  part  of  the  conquered  territory. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Rome  began  her  famous  policy  of  “isolation 
and  incorporation,”  a  policy  to  be  followed  centuries  later  by  the  British 
in  India.  A  separate  treaty  was  made  with  each  Latin  town  or  city.  This 
was  the  isolation  feature.  About  half  of  Latium  was  annexed,  and  the 
people  were  made  Roman  citizens  though  they  still  kept  their  local 
governments.  Other  groups  were  governed  by  prefects  sent  from  Rome, 
though  they  were  made  “citizens  without  a  vote.”  On  the  other  hand, 
Roman  colonies  were  sent  to  key  points.  It  might  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  Latins  retained  their  rights  of  intermarriage  and  trade  with  Rome  and 
that  any  Latins  who  settled  in  Rome  became  Roman  citizens.  In  a  way  the 
Latin  communities  were  incorporated  into  Rome. 

Later,  as  the  Romans  conquered  Italy,  they  continued  to  plant  both 
Roman  and  Latin  colonies  at  strategic  points.  From  this  time  forward  the 
Latins  were  Rome’s  faithful  supporters. 

She  needed  them  in  the  second  Samnite  War  (327-304  B.C.).  At  first 
the  war  went  well  for  the  Romans.  In  321  B.C.,  however,  a  Roman  army 
of  40,000  men  was  defeated  and  captured  near  Naples.  There  was  a  truce 
for  a  few  years.  During  this  time  the  Romans  invented  the  legion.  The  old 
army  had  used  the  Greek  phalanx,  excellent  for  fighting  on  level  ground 
but  easily  broken  in  mountain  fighting  by  the  Samnite  charge. 

The  new  legion  of  this  period  was  made  up  of  about  4,000  heavy-  and 
light-armed  infantry  and  three  hundred  cavalry.  The  heavy-armed  infantry 
was  divided  into  forty-five  maniples  of  sixty  men  each.  A  “maniple”  means 
a  handful  (from  a  bundle  of  straw  stuck  on  a  pole  as  a  banner).  Such 
maniples  could  manoeuvre  independently.  Moreover,  they  were  now 
armed  with  a  heavy  javelin  and  a  sword.  There  were  also  a  thousand 
slingers,  archers,  and  the  like. 

With  this  new  army  when  the  war  began  again  the  Romans  defeated 
the  Samnites  (315-304  B.C.),  even  though  the  Etruscans  joined  the  latter. 
While  the  war  was  still  in  progress,  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Caecus 
(A'ppius  Clau'dius  Cae'cus,  the  Blind)  began  in  312  B.C.  the  first  of  the 
great  Roman  roads.  This  was  the  Appian  Way  from  Rome  to  Capua.  Its 
purpose  was  military  so  that  the  legions  could  move  rapidly  from  north 
to  south.  Today  you  can  still  walk  on  stretches  of  the  actual  Roman 
paving  of  that  road. 
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The  third  Samnite  war 

The  Samnites  were  not  yet  willing  to  concede  defeat.  In  292  B.C. 
a  coalition  of  Samnites,  Etruscans,  and  a  horde  of  Gauls  renewed  the 
struggle.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  the  north.  Six  years  later  the 
Samnites  sued  for  peace  and  became  dependent  allies  of  Rome. 

The  fighting  was  not  over.  In  284  B.C.  a  Roman  army  was  annihilated 
by  the  Etruscans  and  the  Gauls.  The  next  year,  however,  the  Romans 
won.  By  280  B.C.  except  for  Tarentum  (Tare'ntum,  modem  Taranto  in 
the  instep  of  Italy)  and  a  few  other  Greek  cities,  Rome  controlled  all  Italy 
south  of  the  Po  Valley. 

The  war  with  Pyrrhus,  280  -  272  B.C. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus  in  Greece  and 
a  distant  relative  of  Alexander  the  Great,  listened  to  a  call  for  help  from 
the  Greek  city  of  Tarentum.  He  brought  over  an  army  which  included 
elephants.  The  elephants  and  his  own  generalship  gave  Pyrrhus  two  great 
victories.  But  he  lost  so  many  soldiers  that  the  victories  were  almost  as 
bad  as  defeats.  Hence  we  get  the  expression  “Pyrrhic  victory.”  In  the 
final  battle  (275  B.C.)  he  was  defeated.  Three  years  later  Tarentum  sur¬ 
rendered.  In  the  next  few  years  Rome  cleaned  up  all  pockets  of  resistance 
among  the  Greeks,  the  native  peoples,  the  Etruscans,  and  those  Gauls 
who  were  south  of  the  Po  Valley.  Her  federation  -  for  she  had  applied 
the  policy  of  isolation  and  incorporation  to  the  whole  of  her  conquests  - 
now  covered  47,200  square  miles.  Through  this  territory  she  continued 
to  drive  her  strategic  Roman  roads.  By  218  B.C.  she  could  put  into  the 
field  an  army  of  700,000  infantry  and  70,000  cavalry,  of  which  400,000 
infantry  and  44,000  cavalry  came  from  her  Italian  and  Latin  allies. 
Rome’s  power  had  mushroomed. 

If  we  glance  back  briefly  we  observe  that  it  took  Rome  about  a  century 
and  three-quarters  (509-338  B.C.)  to  assure  herself  of  survival.  Then,  in 
about  another  three-quarters  of  a  century,  she  mastered  peninsular  Italy. 

Cultural  effects  of  the  conquest  of  Italy 

The  Romans  had  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  Etruscans. 
Quite  early,  Greek  traders  had  made  an  impact.  The  Roman  alphabet, 
you  will  recall,  was  imported  via  the  Etruscans  from  the  Greek  city  of 
Cumae.  Now,  because  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  Capua,  Naples,  and 
Tarentum,  the  Greek  influence  swelled  to  a  flood,  particularly  since 
Greeks  captured  at  Tarentum  were  made  tutors  of  the  Roman  children. 
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Within  a  generation  “captive  Greece”  had  begun  “to  take  her  rude 
conquerors  captive.”  You  and  I  can  realize  that  the  control  of  Roman 
education  by  the  Greeks  made  it  certain  that  Roman  culture  would  be 
graecized. 


Questions 

1 .  Draw  a  map  of  Italy  to  show  how  Rome,  using  “interior  lines  of 
communication,”  was  able  to  strike  at  her  enemies,  such  as  the 
Samnites  and  the  Etruscans,  separately. 

2.  Compare  the  “Roman  roads”  as  a  device  to  move  troops  for 
offensive  and  defensive  action  with  the  “strategic  railroads”  in 
use  in  modern  times  until  the  end  of  World  War  I.  For  what 
secondary  purposes  were  both  the  roads  and  railroads  employed? 

3.  In  1755  A.D.,  prior  to  the  American  War  of  Independence,  an 
English  general,  Braddock,  was  leading  his  troops  through  the 
dense  forests  of  the  North  America  of  that  day  when  he  was 
ambushed  by  Indians.  In  the  ensuing  battle,  Braddock  was  badly 
defeated  because  his  troops  were  in  column  in  the  woods  and  he 
insisted  that  they  stand  upright  and  fight  as  if  on  an  open  battle¬ 
field  in  Europe.  What  was  left  of  his  army  was  saved  by  American 
colonials  who  fought  from  behind  cover  in  Indian  style. 

With  the  above  in  mind,  explain  why  a  solid  phalanx,  six  files 
deep,  was  unsuitable  for  mountain  fighting  and  why  the  new 
legion  was  better  fitted  for  battle  in  every  kind  of  country. 


CHAPTER  4 


Rome  Wins 
the  Mediterranean, 
272-133  B.C. 


In  the  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  after  the  conquest  of 
Tarentum  Rome  won  the  struggle  with  Carthage  for  the  mastery  of  the 
western  Mediterranean  and  then,  like  a  huge  octopus,  reached  out  ten¬ 
tacles  to  fasten  on  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  the  Near  East.  In  this  way 
she  built  an  empire.  That  empire,  in  turn,  corrupted  her  whole  way  of  life. 

The  life  or  death  conflict  with  Carthage, 

264  -  202  B.C. 

The  story  of  Rome  was  still  a  story  of  war.  From  the  moment  the 
Romans  took  over  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  a  conflict  with  Carthage,  the 
colony  planted  in  Africa  by  the  Phoenicians  which  had  become  inde¬ 
pendent,  became  inevitable.  Partly  this  was  because  the  Roman  lust  for 
territory  had  been  aroused.  There  may  even  have  been  a  few  far-seeing 
senators  who  perceived  that  either  Rome  or  Carthage  must  dominate  the 
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western  Mediterranean.  More  immediate,  however,  was  the  fact  that  the 
Greek  cities  which  Rome  had  taken  over  were  commercial  rivals  of 
Carthage.  Moreover,  Carthage  had  succeeded  in  occupying  most  of  Sicily 
-  and  Sicily  was  an  extension  of  Italy. 

The  first  Carthaginian  War,  264  -  241  B.C. 

llie  actual  incident  which  sparked  the  first  Carthaginian  War 
was  an  appeal  to  Rome  for  help  from  some  mercenary  troops  who  had 
seized  Messana  (Messa'na)  at  the  tip  of  Sicily.  Messana  had  a  Carthaginian 
garrison  on  its  citadel.  When  Rome  seized  the  place,  the  first  Carthaginian 
War  began. 

Carthage  was  no  easy  antagonist.  Her  government,  like  that  of  Rome, 
was  republican  in  form  but  was  in  reality  an  oligarchy  of  wealthy  mer¬ 
chants  and  great  landlords.  Her  people  were  basically  Semitic.  Religion 
and  habits  were  eastern,  so  that  the  struggle  was  East  against  West  and 
Semite  against  Indo-European. 

Where  Rome  could  boast  the  best  army  of  the  day,  Carthage  had  by 
far  the  most  powerful  navy.  Her  wealth  was  proverbial  and  through  her 
trade  empire  she  controlled  North  Africa,  the  southern  coast  of  Spain, 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  most  of  SicUy. 

In  this  war,  Rome’s  first  task  was  to  build  a  fleet,  starting  from  scratch. 
Yet  this  fleet  immediately  won  a  naval  engagement  off  Sicily.  The  trick 
used  was  the  corvus  (crow).  This  was  a  huge  boarding-bridge  which  could 
be  swung  down  on  the  enemy’s  deck.  Across  this  bridge  Roman  soldiers 
poured  to  make  the  sea-fight  a  land-fight.  The  Romans  also  invaded 
Africa  but  a  Spartan  mercenary  soldier  reorganized  the  Carthaginian 
army.  The  Romans  were  defeated. 

The  war  dragged  on  year  after  year.  In  Sicily  a  Carthaginian  general, 
Hamilcar  Barca  (Hami'lcar),  won  success  after  success.  Finally,  after 
several  war  fleets  had  been  lost,  the  Romans  built  a  new  one  by  a  forced 
loan  from  their  rich  men.  This  fleet  defeated  the  Carthaginians.  In  241 
B.C.  Carthage  asked  for  peace. 

The  war  had  cost  Rome  200,000  men  and  at  least  500  warships.  She 
demanded  an  indemnity  of  3,200  talents  and  the  cession  of  Sicily.  Then, 
when  Carthage  faced  a  revolt  of  its  unpaid  mercenary  troops,  Rome  took 
Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

What  was  Rome  to  do  with  her  new  possessions?  She  made  them  into 
provinces  (the  word  Provincia  meant,  originally,  a  sphere  of  action)  under 
Roman  governors.  It  was  her  first  step  toward  empire  outside  of  Italy. 
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14.  Hannibal’s  crossing  of  the  Alps  with  26,000  men  and  even 
some  elephants  was  a  great  military  achievement.  He  was 
said  to  be  indifferent  to  heat,  cold,  or  hunger. 


The  second  Carthaginian  or  Hannibalic  War, 
218  -  202  B.C. 

In  the  years  from  241  to  218  B.C.  Rome  crushed  the  Illyrian 
pirates  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  formed  an  alliance  with  some  of  the  Greek 
states,  and  pushed  into  the  Po  Valley,  which  was  called  Cisalpine  Gaul 
(Gaul  this  side  of  the  Alps).  Meanwhile,  Hamilcar  Barca,  his  son-in-law 
and  finally  his  son,  the  famous  general  Hannibal  (Ha'nnibal),  among 
them  conquered  most  of  Spain  for  Carthage  but  kept  it  as  the  private 
bastion  of  the  Barca  family.  Then,  with  little  help  from  Carthage,  Hannibal 
made  war  on  Rome. 

The  details  of  this  war  are  a  fascinating  story  which  you  ought  at  some 
time  to  read.  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  generals.  Since 
Rome  controlled  the  sea,  he  marched  on  Italy  from  Spain  by  land,  fighting 
his  way  through  hostile  tribes  and  managing  a  passage  of  the  Alps. 
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It  was  a  move  which  took  the  Romans  by  surprise,  since  they  had 
planned  to  invade  both  Spain  and  Africa.  The  invasion  of  Spain  pro¬ 
ceeded.  The  army  to  invade  Africa  was  recalled  and  sent  north.  In  the  fall 
of  218  B.C.  Hannibal  defeated  two  Roman  armies  in  North  Italy.  He  had 
reached  the  Po  Valley  with  only  26,000  men.  Now  the  Gauls  flocked  to 
his  army.  The  next  year  he  trapped  40,000  Romans  at  a  lake  just  north 
of  Perugia.  Few  escaped.  The  Romans  appointed  a  dictator,  Fabius 
Maximus  (Fa'bius  Ma'ximus),  nicknamed  the  Delayer.  He  marched  and 
counter-marched,  but  refused  to  fight.  The  next  year,  216  B.C.,  Hannibal 
with  about  40,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry  faced  a  Roman  army 
of  almost  double  his  strength  at  the  famous  battle  of  Cannae  (Ca'nnae) 
on  the  east  coast  of  Italy.  In  this  battle  Hannibal  allowed  the  Romans  to 
drive  back  his  centre  and  then  trapped  them  into  a  huddled  mass  by  his 
two  wings,  a  classic  example  of  “pincers”  tactics.  According  to  the 
Roman  historians,  of  86,000  Roman  soldiers,  about  70,000  were  killed. 
Hannibal’s  brother  is  said  to  have  poured  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  Senate  house  a  peck  of  gold  rings  cut  from  the  fingers  of  dead 
Roman  knights  after  the  victory. 

We  can  imagine  the  mourning  and  the  gloom  in  Rome  when  the  news 
of  Cannae  reached  the  city.  Practically  every  family  had  lost  someone  - 
son,  husband,  or  brother  -  in  the  battle,  and  Rome’s  army  was  gone, 
along  with  all  its  equipment.  Rome  now,  to  apply  the  words  of  Winston 
Churchill,  reached  her  “finest  hour.”  There  was  not  even  a  thought  of 
surrender  or  even  of  any  treaty  with  Hannibal.  The  city  prepared  for  a 
siege.  For  some  reason  Hannibal  did  not  try  to  besiege  Rome.  The  picture 
was  soon  quite  black  enough.  Some  of  Rome’s  allies  in  Italy,  including 
Tarentum  and  Capua,  went  over  to  Hannibal.  In  Sicily,  Syracuse  joined 
Carthage.  The  king  of  Macedonia  made  an  alliance  with  Hannibal. 

The  Romans  changed  their  strategy.  They  never  again  risked  a  set 
battle  in  Italy  against  the  brilliant  Carthaginian  general.  Macedonia  was 
held  in  check  by  a  Roman-organized  alliance  of  Greek  states  against  it, 
until  in  205  B.C.  it  sued  for  peace.  Meanwhile,  the  Romans  raised  new 
armies  to  fight  in  Sicily  and  Spain.  As  a  result,  in  212  B.C.  Syracuse  was 
captured  and,  as  already  noted,  the  famous  physicist  Archimedes  was 
killed.  In  the  same  year  Rome  besieged  Capua.  In  spite  of  Hannibal,  the 
city  was  starved  into  surrender. 

In  Spain,  the  war  surged  back  and  forth.  At  first  the  Romans  were 
victorious.  But  in  211  B.C.  Hannibal’s  brother,  Hasdrubal  (Ha'sdrubal), 
defeated  and  killed  the  two  Roman  generals.  Yet  in  210  B.C.  the  Romans 
sent  a  new  army  to  Spain  under  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  (Corne'lius 
Sci'pio),  the  son  of  one  of  these  two  generals. 

The  young  Scipio,  only  twenty-four  years  old,  was  successful.  In  208 
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B.C.,  however,  Hasdrubal  slipped  away  from  Spain.  Like  his  brother, 
after  crossing  the  Alps  he  came  down  into  North  Italy.  Rome  had  one 
army  watching  Hannibal  in  Apulia  and  another  in  the  north,  each  under 
a  consul.  Hannibal,  naturally,  was  awaiting  news  of  his  brother. 

The  Romans  got  word  first.  Leaving  a  small  force  with  campfires 
burning  to  deceive  Hannibal,  the  Roman  consul  in  the  south  marched  his 
army  north  to  join  his  colleague.  The  two  Roman  armies  caught  Has¬ 
drubal  among  the  deep  and  rocky  gorges  of  the  Metaurus  River.  There 
was  a  day  of  grim  battle  along  the  slippery  crags.  The  Carthaginian  forces 
were  annihilated.  The  Roman  consul  from  the  south  hurried  back.  The 
first  news  Hannibal  had  of  his  brother  was  when  his  decapitated  head  was 
tossed  into  his  camp. 

The  Metaurus  battle  was  the  final  turning  point.  The  young  Scipio 
conquered  Spain.  Then  in  205  B.C.  he  invaded  Africa.  The  Carthaginians, 
who  had  pretty  well  let  Hannibal  sink  or  swim  on  his  own,  now  cried  to 
him  for  help.  Somehow  he  got  his  veterans  back  to  Africa.  In  202  B.C. 
the  grizzled  Hannibal  and  the  young,  vigorous  Scipio  faced  each  other  at 
the  battle  of  Zama.  But  Scipio  managed  to  turn  the  Carthaginian  elephants 
back  on  the  Carthaginian  ranks,  and  used  a  sort  of  football  end-run  to  get 
around  Hannibal’s  wings.  Scipio  won.  Later  on  Rome  hounded  Hannibal 
until  he  committed  suicide. 


Effects  of  the  Carthaginian  Wars 

The  long  duel  was  over.  It  had  been  decided  that  a  Graeco- 
Roman  and  not  a  Semitic  culture  would  be  the  basis  of  mediaeval  Europe. 
Rome  took  Spain  and  established  the  state  of  Numidia  (Numi'dia)  in 
Africa  to  check  Carthage.  Carthage  lost  all  her  warships  except  ten 
triremes  and  all  her  war-elephants.  She  had  to  pay  a  huge  indemnity  and 
was  forbidden  to  wage  any  war  without  Rome’s  consent. 

We  can  imagine  the  sigh  of  relief  in  Rome.  Italy  had  been  devastated, 
almost  from  end  to  end.  The  peasant  farmers  were  ruined.  Many  farms 
had  been  deserted,  both  because  of  the  plundering  and  insecurity,  and 
because  the  men  who  had  worked  them  were  away  fighting  in  Italy  or 
Sicily  or  Spain  or  Africa.  Those  who  returned,  after  seeing  far  lands,  no 
longer  wanted  to  settle  on  ruined  fields.  The  state  had  to  take  over 
2,000,000  acres  and  rent  them  out  to  the  wealthy,  who  worked  them  by 
slaves  captured  in  the  war.  For  by  a  paradox,  as  later  times  have  also 
seen,  while  the  war  ruined  many,  it  made  the  profiteers  and  the  i 
speculators  enormously  rich.  The  Hannibalic  war  produced  Roman 
millionaires. 
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There  had  also  been  a  severe  loss  in  man-power.  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  had  been  killed.  Many  more  had  been  wounded. 

Apart  from  these  obvious  effects,  the  war  had  changed  the  Roman 
federation  in  Italy.  Those  communities  which  had  defected  were  punished 
severely  (all  the  senate  of  Capua,  for  instance,  was  executed),  those  who 
had  stood  firm  were  rewarded.  But  the  policy  of  incorporation  was 
stopped. 

In  the  home  government,  the  war  had  solidified  the  power  of  the 
Senate.  The  role  of  the  unwieldy  assemblies  had  been  reduced.  The 
Senate,  in  effect,  had  managed  the  war. 

Externally,  Rome  was  now  the  mistress  of  the  western  Mediterranean 
and  the  strongest  military  and  naval  power  in  the  ancient  world.  She 
organized  Spain  into  two  more  provinces  -  Hither  and  Further  Spain. 
She  pushed  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  gradually  took  over  North  Italy 
south  of  the  Alps. 

At  this  moment,  the  Roman  people  wanted  peace.  Almost  immediately, 
however,  the  Senate  pitchforked  them  into  wars  in  the  East. 


The  conquest  of  the  East,  200  - 133  B.C. 

The  Hellenistic  kingdoms  of  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  had 
paid  little  attention  to  the  rise  of  Rome,  particularly  since  they  were 
occupied  with  wars  between  themselves.  Suddenly  Rome  stepped  into  the 
picture  by  ordering  Macedonia  to  cease  its  “aggression”  against  the  Greek 
cities  and  Egypt.  When  Macedonia  refused,  the  legions  marched  east  and 
defeated  her.  Then,  in  a  second  war,  they  broke  the  power  of  Syria. 

The  legions  withdrew.  But  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  Cato  (Ca'to)  the 
Elder  came  to  the  fore  in  Rome.  Cato  was  a  Roman  of  the  old  school. 
He  worked  his  own  farm,  treating  his  slaves  as  animals.  He  only  kissed 
his  wife  when  it  thundered.  He  himself  taught  his  son.  He  despised  the 
Greeks  and  any  man  who  was  not  a  Roman.  Furthermore,  he  believed 
that  war  could  be  made  to  pay  and  that  any  trickery  or  deceit  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Rome  was  justifiable  because,  after  all,  Rome’s  opponents 
were  inferior  beings. 

Behind  Cato  was  the  growing  merchant  class  of  Rome  (called  Knights 
because  originally  they  supplied  Rome’s  cavalry).  They  saw  a  profitable 
market  in  the  Near  East  if  their  business  rivals,  among  which  were 
Carthage,  Corinth,  and  the  island  of  Rhodes,  could  be  crushed.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  led  by  Cato,  Rome  embarked  on  a  policy  of  aggression.  By 
146  B.C.  Carthage  and  Corinth  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  and  the 
trade  of  Rhodes  had  been  destroyed.  Meanwhile,  Macedonia,  Greece, 
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and  the  territory  of  Carthage  (called  Africa)  had  been  made  into  Roman 
provinces. 

Rome  was  not  ready  to  take  over  the  rest  of  the  Near  East.  Instead, 
she  set  up  a  group  of  satellite  states.  In  133  B.C.,  however,  the  last  king 
of  Pergamum  (Pe'rgamum,  see  a  map  of  the  Near  East  in  Hellenistic 
times)  in  Asia  Minor  died  and  willed  his  kingdom  to  Rome.  Rome  made 
this  kingdom  into  a  province  called  Asia.  In  the  same  year  she  finally 
succeeded  in  crushing  a  revolt  in  Spain.  A  little  later,  since  she  now  held 
both  Spain  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  she  formed  a  new  province,  called  Trans¬ 
alpine  Gaul,  out  of  a  strip  of  land  along  the  south  coast  of  what  is  now 
France,  so  that  her  legions  could  march  easily  from  Italy  to  Spain. 

Government  of  the  provinces 

The  Near  East  had  fallen  into  Rome’s  lap  like  a  ripe  apple  falling 
from  a  tree.  She  now  had  an  empire,  with  provinces  from  Spain  to  Asia 
Minor. 

In  these  provinces  Rome  annexed  part  of  the  land  as  Roman  land, 
which  was  then  turned  over  to  renters.  Certain  natural  resources,  such  as 
the  silver  mines  of  Spain,  also  became  Rome’s  property.  Such  resources 
were  then  “farmed  out”  to  the  Knights,  Rome’s  businessmen;  that  is,  the 
Knights  paid  a  fixed  sum  each  year  into  the  state  treasury  and  whatever 
they  made  over  that  amount  was  profit.  Winning  a  province  was  “good 
business.” 

Most  of  the  communities  in  a  province  retained  local  self-government 
but  paid  taxes  to  Rome.  To  rule  the  provinces  Rome  sent  out  governors. 
After  148  B.C.  these  men  were  always  ex-consuls  or  ex-praetors.  Their 
term  of  service  was  one  year.  Each  province  paid  all  the  expenses  of  its 
governor,  who  had  the  right  to  raise  an  army  and  a  fleet. 

The  collection  of  the  taxes,  however,  was  “farmed  out.”  Once  again 
the  Knights  could  make  fortunes  since  whatever  they  could  collect  from 
the  provincials  over  and  above  the  sum  they  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
Roman  treasury  was  profit.  The  governors  also  wanted  to  make  money. 
In  return  for  bribes  from  the  Knights,  they  winked  at  their  extortions. 
The  result  was  misgovernment  of  the  provinces.  Meanwhile  in  Italy  and 
Rome,  the  conquests  had  changed  the  fabric  of  the  nation. 

Economic  effects  of  the  conquests 

Except  that  there  was  a  prosperous,  though  small,  middle  class 
in  the  Italian  towns  and  cities,  as  a  result  of  the  conquests  Rome  was 
becoming  “a  society  of  millionaires  and  beggars.”  The  wealth  in  gold. 
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silver,  precious  objects,  and  slaves  which  had  poured  into  Italy  benefited 
only  two  classes,  the  office-holding  senatorial  clique  and  the  Knights  who 
became  the  bankers  of  the  new  economy  and  also  squeezed  the  last 
possible  copper  from  the  provincials  and  from  the  valuable  concessions, 
such  as  the  silver  mines  of  Spain.  Likewise,  they  handled  the  contracts 
for  public  works  in  Italy,  such  as  roads  and  bridges,  and  financed  huge 
private  ventures.  Foreign  trade,  however,  was  managed  chiefly  by  the 
Greeks  of  South  Italy. 

The  senatorial  class  was  forbidden  by  law  to  engage  in  trade.  Some¬ 
times  they  became  unofficial  partners  of  the  Knights.  Generally,  however, 
along  with  the  Knights  they  invested  in  huge  plantation-farms,  worked 
by  slaves. 

The  First  Carthaginian  War  had  flung  75,000  slaves  on  the  market,  the 
second  several  times  as  many,  and  the  sack  of  Epirus,  a  part  of  Greece, 
brought  in  150,000.  Add  to  these  all  the  other  wars  from  Tarentum 
onward  and  slavery  had  now  become  an  integral  part  of  Roman  life.  The 
Knights  and  senators  had  swarms  of  slaves  on  their  palaces  and  villas, 
and  we  can  reckon  finally  about  4,000,000  slaves  in  Italy. 

The  lot  of  the  house-slaves  depended  on  the  whim  of  the  master.  On 
the  plantation-farms,  the  slaves  were  worked  and  fed  like  animals.  From 
such  conditions  were  to  come  the  great  slave- wars. 

The  corruption  of  the  old  Roman  way  of  life 

Slavery  corrupted  the  old  Roman  character.  It  also  completed 
the  wreckage  of  free  labour  and  of  the  peasant  farmer.  We  have  already 
observed  how  the  Hannibalic  war  had  devastated  the  Italian  countryside 
and  how  the  citizen-soldiers,  returning  from  war,  had  little  inclination  to 
settle  down  on  ruined  farms.  This  tendency  was  intensified  by  the  wars  in 
the  East.  When  the  plantation-farms  spread,  the  ruin  of  the  peasant 
farmers  was  final.  They  flocked  to  the  cities  to  become  a  submerged  mass 
of  under-privileged  people.  Similarly,  free  labourers  found  it  difficult  to 
compete  with  slave  labour.  By  133  B.C.  large  sections  of  Italy  were 
desolate  and  Rome  was  crowded  with  out-of-works. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  that  the  public  land  in  Italy,  huge  tracts  annexed 
by  Rome  during  the  earlier  wars,  had  been  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
senatorial  class.  The  nobles  were  supposed  to  pay  a  nominal  rent  but 
soon  regarded  the  land  as  their  own.  An  attempt  to  force  them  to  disgorge 
these  public  lands  had  not  been  successful. 

In  between  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor  were  shopkeepers,  artisans, 
and  the  middle-class  businessmen  of  Rome  and  the  Italian  municipalities. 
As  always,  they  provided  a  certain  steadying  influence.  But  by  133  B.C. 
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there  were  already  gaping  cracks  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  Above  all,  the  destruction  of  the  peasant  farms  was  a  shattering  blow. 
From  now  on,  Rome  was  bedevilled  by  a  mob  of  unemployed,  and  by  a 
clash  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Debts  and  high  interest  rates  made 
the  situation  worse.  These  problems  seem  to  us  quite  modem.  In  those 
days  even  the  succession  of  Roman  triumphs  could  not  entirely  soothe 
the  out-of-works. 

A  Roman  triumph 

A  Roman  triumph  went  up  the  Sacred  Way  through  the  Forum 
toward  the  Capitoline  Hill.  On  the  left  was  the  Palatine  (Pa'latine)  Hill, 
on  the  right  the  Caelian  and  the  Esquiline.  We  can  recreate  the  scene. 
Every  statue  and  every  column  in  the  Forum  would  be  wreathed  with 
flowers  and  every  shop  decorated.  Every  vantage  point  would  be  jammed 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  looking  eagerly  for  the  procession  to 
appear. 

That  procession  began  with  the  city  magistrates,  followed  by  trum¬ 
peters.  Then  came  the  wagons  bearing  the  spoils. 

In  the  triumph  to  celebrate  the  victory  over  Macedonia  in  the  Third 
Macedonian  War,  there  were  250  wagons  to  carry  the  art  objects,  arms, 
silver,  furniture,  tableaux  of  the  battle  scenes,  and  other  spoils  of  war, 
along  with  300  golden  crowns  from  the  Greek  states.  So  much  booty  was 
captured  that  the  war  tax  on  the  property  of  Roman  citizens,  levied 
constantly  during  the  Hannibalic  war,  was  not  called  for  again  until  43 
B.C.  -  over  a  hundred  years  -  although  we  must  also  remember  here  the 
receipts  from  the  Roman  provinces. 

We  can  almost  hear  the  cheering,  as  at  a  parade  of  floats  today,  as  each 
new  wagon  appeared.  Behind  the  spoils  came  priests  and  the  oxen  for  the 
sacrifice  and  then  the  captives.  Among  these  were  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Finally  the  Roman  general  himself  appeared. 
He  rode  on  a  gilded  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  He  was  robed  in  purple 
and  there  was  a  laurel  crown  on  his  head.  Over  that  head  one  slave  held 
an  oakleaf  crown  of  gold  while  another,  by  a  typical  Roman  touch, 
whispered  in  his  ear  from  time  to  time  to  remember  that  he  was  a  mortal. 

There  must  have  been  a  tremendous  and  continuous  roar  of  cheering 
as  the  victor  rode  along  the  Sacred  Way.  His  soldiers,  their  javelins 
wreathed  in  laurel,  followed,  singing  bawdy  songs  about  their  general  and 
bandying  jokes  with  the  close-packed  crowd. 

The  procession  ended  at  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
Then  the  oxen  and  the  most  notable  of  the  captives  were  sacrificed  and 
the  general  laid  his  wreath  on  the  knees  of  the  god.  That  night  there 


15.  In  a  Roman  triumph,  the  general  rode  before  a  line  of  chained 
captives.  His  soldiers  carried  the  insignia  of  their  legions. 
SPQR  stands  for  senatus  populusque  romanus. 
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Sequence  of  Offices  in  the  Late  Roman  Republic 


notes  Constitutionally: 

1 .  A  male  citizen  must  be  3 1  years  of  age  before  he  can  be  quaestor, 
40  before  he  can  be  praetor,  and  43  before  he  can  be  consul. 

2.  Two  years  must  intervene  before  the  next  succeeding  magistracy 
can  be  held. 

3.  Ten  years  must  intervene  before  a  man  can  be  re-elected  to  the 
same  office. 
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would  be  a  state  banquet  by  the  Senate,  while  throughout  the  city  soldiers 
and  citizens  feasted  and  celebrated.  These  triumphs  helped  to  glorify  war 
and  to  solidify  the  power  of  the  nobles. 

Government 

The  conquest  of  the  East  had  put  the  senatorial  nobility  of 
office-holding  families  still  more  firmly  in  the  saddle.  They  overawed  the 
magistrates.  They  controlled  foreign  affairs  and  finance.  The  disorderly 
assemblies  could  not  compete  with  them.  For  a  “new  man”  to  break  into 
office  had  become  almost  impossible.  A  few  families,  perhaps  twenty  in 
all,  had  made  the  magistracies  their  possession  and  from  these  magistra¬ 
cies  they  went  automatically  into  the  Senate.  It  was  in  this  period  that  a 
Roman  poet  wrote,  “Unhappy  Rome,  with  a  Metellus  always  for  consul.” 
According  to  tradition  the  family  of  the  Metelli  had  the  poet  put  in  gaol. 

Religion  and  culture 

Greek  culture,  in  spite  of  Cato’s  opposition,  had  by  this  time 
pretty  well  overcome  the  Romans.  Their  temples  became  Greek.  Their 
gods  were  identified  with  Greek  gods.  Jupiter  was  Zeus,  and  Venus, 
originally  a  goddess  of  gardens,  became  the  Greek  goddess  of  love. 
Aphrodite  (Aphrodl'te).  The  Greek  god  Apollo  (ApoTlo)  was  introduced 
under  his  Greek  name. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  Greek  culture  was  essentially  the 
culture  of  the  Greeks  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  is, 
it  was  a  mingling  of  Greek  and  Near  East  culture.  Eastern  gods  had  also 
begun  to  appear. 

Education  was  now  Greek  to  such  an  extent  that  Roman  boys  learned 
Greek  literature  as  a  major  subject.  Similarly,  a  Graeco-Roman  literature 
had  developed. 

The  chief  expression  of  this  literature  was  in  epic  poetry  and  in 
comedy.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Graeco-Roman  comedies  of  this 
period,  after  many  centuries,  gave  birth  to  the  first  true  comedies  in 
Italian,  French,  and  English  literature. 

Roman  drama,  however,  never  reached  the  heights  attained  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Roman  populace  preferred  horseraces  and  gladiatorial 
games.  When  they  did  go  to  the  theatre  they  wanted  broad  humour,  at 
which  they  could  laugh  in  great  guffaws,  or  else  melodramas. 

In  their  habits  of  daily  living  the  Romans  also  imitated  the  Greeks. 
To  their  own  simple  type  of  house  they  added  the  Greek  house,  and 
Roman  men  now  reclined  at  meals  as  the  Greeks  did,  though  the  women 
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still  had  to  sit  on  chairs.  Meanwhile  Greek  statues  and  Greek  paintings 
adorned  the  palaces  of  the  nobles,  and  Greek  philosophers  flocked  to 
Rome.  The  Romans,  having  no  real  native  culture,  aped  the  Greeks  even 
while  they  despised  them. 

Manners  and  morals 

As  you  will  realize,  the  old  Roman  character  was  by  this  time 
dissolving  in  the  acids  of  wealth  and  power.  The  nobles  and  Knights 
thought  only  of  more  possessions,  of  bigger  and  better  villas  and  palaces 
along  with  eastern  luxuries.  To  get  money  became  the  chief  end  of  life  - 
and  to  go  into  debt  was  fashionable. 

In  the  country  the  remaining  farmers  strove  to  make  ends  meet  and 
found  it  impossible  because  they  not  only  had  to  compete  against  the 
produce  of  the  huge  plantation-farms,  worked  by  slaves,  but  also  against 
free  wheat  pouring  into  Rome  as  tribute.  In  the  city,  the  men  who  had 
conquered  the  Mediterranean  lived  in  jerry-built  tenements.  They  could 
gape  at  the  palaces  and  riches  the  nobles  and  Knights  won  from  the  wars. 
All  the  poor  received  were  a  few  crumbs  in  the  way  of  free  food  and  free 
entertainment  flung  to  them  by  the  state  or  by  those  nobles  who  wanted 
their  votes  in  the  assemblies.  Naturally,  they  voted  for  that  noble  who 
courted  them  the  most. 

Everything  made  for  a  cynical  materialism  among  both  women  and 
men.  In  the  meantime,  the  machinery  of  government  which  had  been 
framed  to  run  a  small  city-state  and  now  had  to  manage  an  empire,  was 
showing  signs  of  strain.  The  nobles  obstinately  refused  to  change  a  system 
which  gave  them  wealth  and  power.  Out  of  the  moral,  economic,  and 
political  breakdown  caused  by  the  conquests  came  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Republic. 
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Questions 

1.  Read  further  about  Hannibal  and  his  campaigns  and  then,  pre¬ 
tending  that  you  are  a  Carthaginian  war  correspondent,  write  for 
the  people  of  Carthage  either  a  description  of  how  Hannibal  and 
his  army  crossed  the  Alps  and  the  feelings  of  the  Carthaginian 
soldiers  when  they  reached  North  Italy  or  an  account  of  the 
Battle  of  Cannae  and  what  you  as  a  war  correspondent  now 
expect  Hannibal  to  do. 

2.  Imagine  that  you  have  been  one  of  an  Italian  family  living  on  a 
forty-acre  farm  in  central  Italy  and  then  explain  to  a  friend  in 
Rome  why  the  conquest  of  the  Mediterranean  world  by  the  Roman 
Republic  has  compelled  your  parents  to  abandon  the  farm  and 
come  to  the  city.  Include  in  your  answer  how  your  parents  feel 
about  living  in  Rome. 

3.  Pretend  that  you  are  reporting  a  Roman  triumph  to  a  modern 
television  audience. 

4.  Find  a  book  which  shows  pictures  and  plans  of  Roman  houses 
in  ancient  Pompeii  and  Roman  apartment-blocks  in  ancient 
Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome;  then  write  notes  on  the  differences  or 
similarities  between  Roman  and  modern  houses  and  apartment- 
blocks. 

5.  As  a  provincial  in  Sicily  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  express  your 
criticisms  of  the  way  Rome  governs  your  province. 


CHAPTER  5 


The  Beginnings  of  the 
Decline,  133-78  B.C. 


In  133  B.C.  there  was  no  civilized  power  capable  of  challenging 
Rome.  The  danger  to  the  Romans  was  from  within.  Greed,  ambition, 
materialism,  and  a  refusal  to  reform  the  economics  of  Italy  or  to  change 
the  governmental  system  led  to  class-struggle  and  civil  war. 

The  Gracchi 

Two  nobles,  Tiberius  (Tlbe'rius)  and  Gains  (Gai'us)  Gracchus 
(Gra'cchus),  made  an  attempt  to  reform  the  economy  of  Italy.  Their 
objective  was  to  find  land  for  the  out-of-works  of  Rome  by  taking  it  away 
from  the  nobles.  Both  were  assassinated  by  the  Optimates  (Optima'tes, 
meaning  “the  Best  People,”  which  was  the  name  the  nobles  and  their 
supporters  gave  themselves).  But  the  Gracchi  did  found  a  People’s  Party. 
From  this  time  onward  there  were  two  parties  in  Roman  politics,  the 
People’s  Party  and  the  Optimates;  while  the  Knights,  the  businessmen, 
supported  whichever  party  offered  them  the  most.  Gains  Gracchus  also 
instituted  the  “dole”  for  the  unemployed  citizens  of  Rome.  In  this  system, 
for  a  token  payment  the  poor  received  food  from  the  state.  You  and  I  will 
notice  that  there  is  nothing  new  about  unemployment-relief  measures. 
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Marius,  the  new  man 

Marius  (MaTius)  was  a  “new  man,”  that  is,  none  of  his  family 
had  ever  been  consul.  In  a  war  against  native  tribes  in  Africa  he  proved 
himself  a  rough,  tough  soldier  and  the  Knights  combined  with  the  People’s 
Party  to  elect  him  to  the  consulship.  Then  two  Germanic  tribes  from 
where  Denmark  now  is  threatened  Italy.  As  a  result  Marius  was  elected 
consul  for  six  years  in  succession.  He  defeated  the  Germanic  tribes,  and, 
while  he  was  doing  this,  he  re-organized  the  Roman  army. 

Until  the  time  of  Marius,  the  troops  had  been  citizen-soldiers,  serving 
for  short  terms  and  owning  property.  Marius  enlisted  men  with  no 
property  qualifications  for  long  terms  of  service. 

In  this  way  he  created  an  army  of  professional  soldiers.  These  soldiers, 
moreover,  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  general  and  depended  on 
him  for  loot  and  bonuses.  Hence,  from  this  time  forward  this  professional 
type  of  army  would  follow  its  general,  even  against  the  state.  Marius 
forged  a  dangerous  machine  for  the  use  of  ambitious  men. 

Marius  also  changed  the  fighting  structure  of  the  legion.  The  heavy¬ 
armed  infantry  now  consisted  of  ten  cohorts  of  six  hundred  men  each. 
Each  cohort  was  divided  into  six  centuries  of  one  hundred  men,  each 
commanded  by  a  centurion^  while  two  centuries  made  up  a  maniple.  The 
centurion  became  the  “sergeant”  of  the  century.  He  and  his  fellows  were 
the  backbone  of  the  army. 

The  soldiers  of  this  new  type  of  legion  were  loaded  with  what  was 
called  “a  mule’s  burden”  because,  in  addition  to  two  heavy  javelins,  a 
short  sword,  a  man-covering  rectangular  shield,  body  armour,  and  helmet, 
each  man  had  to  carry  rations  for  a  fortnight,  a  cooking-pot,  three  or  four 
stakes  for  palisades,  an  entrenching  tool,  and  a  few  other  objects. 

The  whole  load  weighed  about  one  hundred  pounds.  Yet  these  men 
marched  at  least  twenty  miles  a  day;  and  at  the  end  of  a  day’s  march, 
there  was  no  rest  until  a  camp  had  been  fortified  by  a  ditch  and  a  rampart. 
This  was  the  sort  of  soldier  who  under  Julius  Caesar  conquered  Gaul;  and 
Caesar  was  a  nephew  of  Marius,  who  had  married  Caesar’s  aunt. 

As  a  leader  of  the  People’s  Party,  however,  Marius  was  a  failure.  He 
went  into  retirement  until  the  “Social  War.” 

The  Social  War,  90  -  88  B.C. 

The  word  “social”  here  is  from  a  Latin  word,  sociusy  meaning 
ally.  It  was  the  first,  but  not  the  last,  of  civil  wars  in  Italy.  Rome  brought 
it  on  by  refusing  the  vote  to  her  Italian  allies.  After  a  vicious  struggle,  she 
had  to  grant  the  vote  she  had  refused. 
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Marius  and  Sulla 

Marius  was  a  general  in  the  Social  War.  So  was  a  former  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  his,  a  noble  named  Sulla  (Su'lla).  While  the  Social  War  was  still 
raging,  over  in  Asia  Minor  a  king  of  Pontus  on  the  Black  Sea  (see  a  map 
of  the  Near  East  of  this  period)  named  Mithradates  (Mithrada'tes) 
invaded  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  with  the  help  of  its  misgoverned 
provincials.  We  are  told  that  in  one  day  in  that  province  of  Asia,  80,000 
Italians  were  massacred. 

This  tells  us  how  many  Italians  were  engaged  in  that  one  small  prov¬ 
ince  as  tax-gatherers,  speculators,  and  administrators,  and  how  much 
they  were  hated. 

Mithradates  moved  on  to  invade  Greece.  No  one  stopped  him  because 
in  Rome  Marius  and  Sulla  were  disputing  about  which  one  was  to 
command  the  expedition  against  Mithradates.  Such  a  command  meant 
money  and  power. 

Sulla  settled  the  argument  by  marching  on  Rome  with  the  army  he  was 
commanding  in  the  Social  War,  although  more  or  less  legally  Marius  had 
already  been  chosen  to  fight  Mithradates.  Marius  fled  to  Africa.  For  the 
first  time  a  Roman  army  had  followed  its  general  against  the  state, 
something  which  would  have  been  inconceivable  in  the  days  of  citizen- 
soldiers. 

I 

The  People’s  Party  in  power,  87  -  83  B.C.  ’ 

Sulla  soon  had  to  leave  with  his  army  to  fight  Mithradates.  Then  ii 
Marius  returned  from  Africa  and  seized  Rome.  For  five  days  and  nights  j, 
the  streets  of  the  city  were  slippery  with  the  blood  of  10,000  of  the  ji 
opponents  of  Marius.  The  old  man  was  elected  consul  for  the  seventh  :j 
time,  but  in  January  of  86  B.C.  he  died. 

The  People’s  Party,  however,  was  now  in  power.  One  of  their  first 
measures  was  to  cancel  75  per  cent  of  the  principal  of  all  debts,  a  measure  jj 
which  shows  how  heavily  debt  was  pressing  on  Italy  in  those  ancient  ji 
times.  I 

il 

I 

The  return  and  dictatorship  of  Sulla  j 

i 

Sulla  had  in  the  meantime  driven  Mithradates  out  of  Greece  and  ji 

I 

the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  Then  he  patched  up  a  peace  and  hurried  i 
back  to  Italy.  There  was  a  bitter  civil  war.  Sulla  won  and  the  People’s  '1 
Party  was  crushed,  except  that  one  of  its  generals  held  on  to  Spain. 

Sulla  now  made  himself  dictator.  By  his  “proscriptions”  (which  meant  [i 
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that  he  posted  lists  of  men  to  be  hunted  down  and  killed;  the  killer  was 
rewarded  while  the  property  of  the  murdered  man  was  confiscated)  he 
butchered  4,700  senators  and  Knights  who  were  either  opposed  to  him 
or  simply  had  money.  Then  he  put  in  a  constitution  to  ensure  that  his 
party,  the  Optimates,  would  rule  Rome.  His  two  good  measures  were  the 
formation  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  into  a  province  and  the  establishing  of 
permanent  courts  under  the  eight  praetors.  This  was  the  real  beginning  of 
the  Roman  legal  system.  Finally,  in  79  B.C.,  “mulberry-faced”  Sulla  (he 
had  reddish  blotches  on  his  face)  retired.  The  next  year  he  died.  On  his 
tomb  was  an  epitaph  composed  by  himself: 

Here  lies  Sulla,  the  Fortunate.  He  never  forgave  an  enemy  nor  forgot 
a  friend. 


Summary 

In  these  years  from  133  to  78  B.C.  the  Roman  Republic  entered 
upon  the  road  which  led  to  its  fall.  The  Gracchan  attempt  at  economic 
reform  was  frustrated  by  the  nobles.  As  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the 
debt-ridden  got  worse  and  worse,  civil  war  flared.  Those  civil  wars  were 
intensified  by  the  class  and  political  struggles  between  the  Optimates  and 
the  People’s  Party.  Brother  fought  against  brother  and  father  against  son. 
Each  side  when  it  won  butchered  its  opponents. 

Even  more  significant,  perhaps,  was  the  use  of  the  army  to  decide 
political  questions.  Marius  had  created  a  professional  army;  and  SuUa 
proved  that  such  an  army  could  be  used  to  make  oneself  dictator.  From 
this  time  forward,  greedy  and  ambitious  men  strove  constantly  for  an 
army  to  command,  since  an  army  was  the  ultimate  vote.  In  Periclean 
Athens,  persuasion  had  ruled.  In  Rome,  it  was  force. 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  bankers  and  millionaires  prospered,  the  debt 
situation  became  worse  and  worse,  there  were  cycles  of  booms  and 
depressions  (booms  during  wartime,  depressions  in  peacetime),  and  few 
people  thought  of  anything  but  how  to  get  money.  In  this  sort  of  climate, 
morals  collapsed  in  a  feverish  search  after  pleasure  and  excitement. 

No  one  could  seem  to  find  a  solution.  Such  a  situation  was  made  to 
order  for  ambitious  men  to  seize  power.  The  only  question  was,  who 
would  win? 
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Questions 

1 .  Express  your  opinion  why  a  mass  of  unemployed  is  a  danger  in 
modern  times  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  ancient  Rome. 

2.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  was  the 
failure  to  change  the  system  of  government  to  meet  changing 
conditions.  To  what  extent  in  your  opinion  does  the  system  of 
government  of  our  country  need  to  be  changed  to  meet  the  new 
conditions  of  today’s  world? 

3.  Can  you  name  countries  in  Central  or  South  America  in  which 
in  recent  years  the  army  has  decided  political  matters? 

4.  Why  was  the  lack  of  a  strong  middle  class  a  factor  in  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Republic?  Can  you  think  of  any  countries  in  Central 
or  South  America  in  which  a  small  proportion  of  the  people  are 
wealthy,  the  large  mass  poverty  stricken,  and  the  middle  class 
weak? 


CHAPTER  6 


The  Fall  of 

the  Roman  Republic 


In  the  two  decades  after  the  death  of  Sulla  three  men  strove  for 
the  control  of  the  Roman  Empire.  These  three  were  Pompey  (Po'mpey), 
Crassus  (Cra'ssus),  and  Caesar.  Two  other  men  tried  to  keep  the  creaking 
machinery  of  the  Republic  working.  These  two  were  Cicero  (Ci'cero),  the 
great  Roman  orator,  and  Cato  the  Younger,  who  modelled  himself  on  his 
great-grandfather  Cato  the  Elder  and  fulminated  against  the  decay  of 
Roman  morals.  The  actions  and  interrelationships  of  these  five  leaders 
determined  the  fate  of  the  Republic. 

The  men 

In  78  B.C.  Cicero  was  twenty-eight  years  old.  He  did  not  belong 
to  the  nobles.  His  family  was  a  middle-class  one  in  a  town  near  Rome. 
But  Cicero,  after  a  “university”  education  in  Athens  and  Rhodes,  had 
returned  to  Rome  to  become  a  lawyer.  By  this  time  he  already  had  a 
reputation  as  an  orator  and  had  shown  courage  in  defending  one  of 
Sulla’s  victims. 

When  Sulla  died,  Cato  was  a  precocious  sixteen.  A  young  man  of 
unyielding  temperament,  he  had  no  weight  in  politics  as  yet  but  he  was 
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already  marked  out  as  the  great-grandson  of  Cato  the  Elder. 

The  third  of  the  five,  Julius  Caesar,  was  a  patrician  of  the  patricians, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Rome.  But  he  was  the  nephew  of 
Marius,  and  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  been  the 
principal  leader  of  the  People’s  Party.  Hence  Caesar  was  linked  to  the 
People’s  Party. 

He  too  was  a  precocious  young  man.  When  at  sixteen  he  had  delivered 
the  funeral  eulogy  over  his  aunt,  the  widow  of  Marius,  he  had  claimed 
that  his  family  was  descended  from  Aeneas  the  Trojan  and  therefore, 
according  to  legend,  from  the  goddess  Venus.  The  dictator  Sulla  had  later 
on  ordered  him  to  divorce  his  wife  because  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
leader  of  the  People’s  Party.  The  high-spirited  Caesar  had  refused  and 
had  escaped.  But  he  was  hunted  down  and  brought  before  Sulla.  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  be  executed,  one  of  his  uncles  persuaded  Sulla  to  let  him 
go.  Caesar  went  to  the  East,  won  the  civic  crown  for  valour  at  the  capture 
of  Mytilene,  and  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Bithynia. 

On  Sulla’s  death,  he  came  back  to  Rome.  But,  failing  in  an  attempt  to 
be  elected  to  a  minor  post,  he  went  to  Rhodes  to  study.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  was  said  to  have  been  captured  by  pirates.  When  he  was 
ransomed,  he  collected  a  fleet,  captured  the  pirates,  and  had  them  cruci¬ 
fied.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  however,  in  74-73  B.C.,  he  was  regarded,  on 
the  whole,  as  little  else  but  a  gay  young  noble. 

Of  the  other  two  men,  Crassus  was  eight  years  older  than  Cicero.  He 
had  fought  for  Sulla.  But  he  had  a  nose  for  money.  He  began  by  buying 
at  bargain  rates  the  property  of  some  of  the  men  proscribed  by  Sulla. 
Later  he  went  into  a  number  of  ventures,  as  similar  businessmen  do  today, 
especially  since  money  breeds  money.  One  of  his  successful  projects  was 
to  organize  a  fire-fighting  squad.  Rome  had  no  fire-fighting  system.  But 
fires  were  always  breaking  out  among  the  jerry-built  tenements  of  the  city, 
and,  once  started,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  stop  them  until  they  had 
burnt  a  whole  section.  Now,  however,  when  a  fire  broke  out,  Crassus  first 
bought  the  burning  buildings  and  those  around  them  for  practically 
nothing.  Then  he  put  in  his  fire-fighting  squad  and  stopped  the  blaze.  In 
this  way  he  came  to  own  a  good  deal  of  Rome. 

As  a  result  of  such  ventures  and  by  making  loans  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  before  long  Crassus  was  the  richest  of  the  Roman  millionaires. 
This  money  gave  him  a  good  deal  of  power.  But  he  had  political  and 
military  aspirations  and  he  was  jealous  of  Pompey. 

In  78  B.C.  Pompey  was  already  Fortune’s  favourite.  In  the  civil  war 
he  had  raised  a  small  army  for  Sulla  and  later  on  had  been  sent  by  the 
dictator  to  wrest  Africa  from  the  People’s  Party.  On  his  successful  return, 
although  it  was  against  the  law  because  Pompey  was  too  young  to  have 
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held  a  magistracy,  he  was  granted  a  triumph.  Incidentally  Pompey  at 
SuUa’s  command,  unlike  Caesar,  had  divorced  his  wife  and  married  a  new 
one,  picked  by  Sulla. 

At  twenty-eight,  the  same  age  as  Cicero,  Pompey,  handsome  and 
successful,  was  already  a  power  in  Rome,  though  he  was  not  very  popular 
with  the  Optimates.  His  besetting  fault  in  politics  was  that  he  expected 
whatever  he  wanted  to  be  put  on  his  platter. 

These  were  the  men  who  were  to  determine  the  future  of  Rome. 

Pompey  in  Spain,  78  -  71  B.C. 

What  Pompey  wanted  first  was  the  command  in  Spain  against  the 
last  general  of  the  People’s  Party.  The  Senate  gave  it  to  him,  thus 
continuing  the  policy  of  extraordinary  commands  which  had  begun  with 
the  appointment  of  Sulla  to  fight  Mithradates.  Spain  proved  a  somewhat 
dfficult  oyster  to  digest.  It  took  treachery  before  Pompey  was  able  to 
reconquer  the  country  for  the  Optimates. 

The  Slave-War,  73  -  71  B.C. 

Some  of  you  may  have  seen  the  motion-picture  Spartacus.  Spar- 
tacus  was  a  Thracian  who,  escaping  from  a  gladiatorial  school  at  Capua, 
raised  a  force  of  slaves  and  defeated  one  Roman  army  after  another.  Soon 
he  controlled  much  of  southern  and  central  Italy. 

His  slave-soldiers  came  chiefly  from  the  plantation-farms  where  they 
had  been  worked  and  treated  like  cattle.  Floggings,  tortures,  and  starvation 
had  been  their  lot.  Now  they  inflicted  what  they  had  suffered  on  their 
former  masters. 

Crassus,  jealous  of  Pompey’s  command  in  Spain,  saw  an  opportunity. 
In  71  B.C.,  as  praetor,  he  succeeded  in  defeating  the  slaves.  As  it  happened, 
a  remnant  of  the  slaves,  fleeing  northward,  was  trapped  by  Pompey’s  army 
on  its  way  back  from  Spain  and  annihilated.  Pompey  promptly  claimed 
that  he  had  finished  the  slave-war  as  well  as  the  one  in  Spain.  Then  Pompey 
and  Crassus  went  on  a  great  slave-hunt.  By  the  time  they  finished,  6,000 
crucified  slaves  hung  on  crosses  along  the  Appian  Way,  a  clear  example  of 
how  cruelty  piled  on  cruelty  begets  more  cruelty. 

Overthrow  of  the  Sullan  constitution,  70  B.C. 

Pompey  and  Crassus  now  wanted  to  be  consuls  for  the  next  year, 
unconstitutionally.  The  Senate  refused.  But  the  two  men  made  an  alliance 
with  the  People’s  Party  and  encamped  their  armies  near  Rome.  The  Senate 
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had  to  yield.  As  consuls  Pompey  and  Crassus  annulled  the  Sullan  constitu¬ 
tion,  giving  back  to  the  tribunes  the  powers  Sulla  had  taken  away  from 
them. 

Cicero  joined  the  combination  by  prosecuting  a  corrupt  governor  of 
Sicily,  Verres  (Ve'rres).  Verres  was  an  Optimate  and  the  leading  lawyer 
of  the  day  defended  him.  But  Cicero  collected  such  terrible  evidence  of 
Verres’  extortions  in  Sicily  that,  in  orations  which  you  can  still  read,  he 
won  his  case.  From  this  time  forward,  Cicero  was  the  leader  of  the  Roman 
legal  profession  and  as  such  was  a  political  force.  His  ideal  was  the 
“Harmony  of  the  Orders,”  by  which  he  meant  rule  by  a  combination  of  the 
Optimates,  or  senatorial  party,  with  the  Knights,  while  the  mass  of  the 
people  stayed  in  their  proper  place.  Later  he  visualized  Pompey  as  the 
leader  of  this  kind  of  government. 

When  70  B.C.  was  over,  Crassus  went  back  to  making  money  but 
Pompey  began,  with  Cicero’s  support,  to  intrigue  for  another  extraordinary 
command.  His  first  chance  was  made  by  the  pirates. 

Pompey’s  command  against  the  pirates,  67  B.C. 

The  rise  of  the  pirates  proved,  as  the  slave-war  had  done,  the 
incapacity  of  the  Optimates.  Because  the  Roman  government  had  paid  no 
attention,  a  pirate  empire  had  been  created  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
The  pirate  fleets  sacked  towns  and  cities,  captured  merchant  ships  and 
even  carried  off  a  Roman  praetor  from  Italy.  When  they  cut  off  the  grain 
ships  bringing  wheat  to  Rome  and  the  price  of  bread  rose  to  starvation 
heights,  the  city  mob  screamed  for  action.  A  law  to  put  Pompey  in 
command  was  proposed.  The  Senate,  as  usual,  fought  against  this. 

But  Pompey  was  put  in  charge.  Within  forty  days  he  swept  the  pirates 
from  the  seas  and  became  the  most  popular  man  in  Rome.  At  this  moment 
another  opportunity  presented  itself.  This  chance  came  from  that  king  of 
Pontus,  Mithradates,  about  whom  you  have  already  learned. 

Pompey  goes  to  the  East,  66  -  62  B.C. 

Mithradates  had  started  a  new  war  against  Rome  in  74  B.C.  A 
Roman  general  had  defeated  him,  but,  as  a  result  of  mutinies  in  his  army 
and  intrigues  against  him  in  Rome,  by  67  B.C.  he  had  lost  all  the  conquests 
he  had  made  and  Mithradates  was  more  powerful  than  ever.  With  Cicero 
in  support  and  the  Senate  in  opposition,  Pompey  was  given  another 
extraordinary  command,  this  time  in  the  East  for  a  five-year  period. 

Pompey  was  still  Fortune’s  favourite.  He  defeated  Mithradates,  who 
finally  committed  suicide,  and  conquered  the  whole  of  the  Near  East 
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except  Egypt.  Syria  and  Judea  were  made  into  provinces.  The  rest  of  the 
Near  East,  except  for  the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia,  Bithynia,  and  Cilicia, 
was  organized  into  “client  kingdoms,”  that  is,  satellite  states  whose  rulers 
had  to  be  satisfactory  to  Rome  and  do  nothing  important  without  Rome’s 
consent.  Egypt,  too,  had  to  accept  Roman  advice. 

For  five  years  Pompey  ruled  as  a  king  in  the  Near  East.  Meanwhile, 
in  Rome  there  was  the  famous  Conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

Politics  in  Rome,  66  -  63  B.C. 

When  Pompey  left  for  the  East  in  66  B.C.  Crassus  saw  an 
opportunity  to  grab  power  in  Rome.  One  of  his  first  moves  was  to  form  an 
alliance  with  Julius  Caesar. 

Caesar  had  been  a  quaestor  in  Spain  in  68  B.C.  When  he  returned  he 
became  a  leader  of  the  People’s  Party.  But  to  maintain  his  leadership  he 
needed  huge  sums  of  money  to  spend  on  the  city  mob.  Crassus  lent  him 
the  money.  In  return  Caesar  gave  Crassus  the  votes  of  the  city  mob. 
Crassus  also  had  the  support  of  the  millionaire  Knights  and  of  many 
senators  who  were  in  debt  to  him.  Consequently  he  led  a  powerful  faction, 
but  the  Optimates  as  a  whole  were  opposed  to  him. 

Crassus’  first  move  was  to  try  to  get  an  army  to  take  over  Egypt.  This 
move  failed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Caesar,  as  aedile,  had  sought  for 
popular  support  by  presenting  games  in  which  three  hundred  pairs  of 
gladiators  fought.  Next,  he  and  Caesar  supported  Catiline  (Ca'tiline)  for 
the  consulship  of  63  B.C.,  since  a  consul  still  had  a  good  deal  of  authority. 

Catiline  was  a  remarkable  man.  Like  Caesar  he  was  a  patrician.  He 
had  been  governor  of  Africa  in  68  B.C.  But  he  was  refused  the  consulship 
by  the  Optimates,  and  he  was  heavily  in  debt.  In  his  angry  disappointment, 
Catiline  turned  to  those  young  nobles  who,  like  himself,  were  in  debt  and 
reached  out  also  to  the  out-of-works  in  Rome  and  to  the  ruined  peasant- 
farmers  of  Italy. 

By  the  accounts  of  his  enemies,  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  charm 
and  of  tremendous  physical  endurance.  Soon  he  was  the  leader  of  what 
today  we  would  call  the  “Left  Wing”  or  the  “radicals”  of  the  People’s 
Party.  Consequently  he  could  be  of  help  to  Crassus. 

Cicero  was  also  running  for  the  consulship  of  63  B.C.  As  a  “new  man” 
he  knew  he  faced  a  difficult  task.  But  the  Optimates  became  afraid  that 
Catiline  would  win.  They  flung  their  support  behind  Cicero.  He  was 
elected,  along  with  a  friend  of  Catiline’s.  Cicero  bribed  this  friend  to  come 
over  to  his  side.  In  this  way  the  stage  was  set  for  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy. 
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The  Catilinarian  conspiracy  of  63  B.C. 

To  Cicero,  63  B.C.  was  the  high  point  of  his  career.  In  that  year 
Catiline  was  running  for  the  consulship  of  62  B.C.  By  this  time,  however, 
he  was  an  out  and  out  revolutionary.  His  program  was  simple.  It  was, 
“Cancel  all  debts.” 

This  sort  of  program  did  not  suit  Crassus,  to  whom  many  people  owed 
money.  He  and  Caesar  withdrew  their  support. 

It  still  looked  as  if  Catiline  would  win.  In  the  hot  days  of  July,  63  B.C., 
just  before  the  elections,  the  peasant-farmers  came  trudging  into  Rome  to 
vote,  particularly  from  Etruria,  just  north  of  the  city.  Cicero  looked  over 
the  situation.  Then,  using  a  technicality,  he  had  the  elections  postponed 
for  a  month.  You  and  I  will  realize  at  this  point  that  there  are  few  political 
tricks  that  we  could  teach  the  Romans.  The  farmers,  having  little  or  no 
money,  had  to  trudge  home  again.  Next  time,  they  did  not  come.  Catiline 
was  defeated  once  more. 

To  a  man  of  Catiline’s  fierce  pride,  this  second  defeat  was  the  spur  to 
more  violent  action.  He  planned  an  armed  revolt  of  the  poor  against  the 
rich. 

But  Cicero  had  a  network  of  spies  in  Catifine’s  organization.  As  a  result 
he  was  able  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  on  October  27,  a  veteran  of  the 
civil  wars  was  to  raise  the  eagle  of  revolt  at  a  town  just  north  of  Florence. 
What  Cicero  had  predicted  happened.  The  Senate  then  decreed  what  we 
would  call  today  “martial  law”  under  Cicero’s  direction. 

Catiline,  however,  still  stayed  in  Rome  where,  with  his  fellow-conspira¬ 
tors,  he  was  planning  a  massacre  of  the  rich.  Cicero’s  spies  served  him  well. 
They  told  him  that  on  the  night  of  November  6-7  at  a  house  “in  the  Street 
of  Scythe-Makers”  a  plan  to  assassinate  him,  Cicero,  had  been  made. 
When  the  assassins  came,  Cicero  had  witnesses  and  guards  ready.  On  j 
November  8  he  called  the  Senate  together. 

We  can  imagine  the  tension.  Rumours  were  flying  through  the  streets  of 
Rome.  Armed  men  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  meeting-place  of  the  ' 
Senate.  Catiline,  bold  and  sneering,  came  to  the  meeting.  Cicero  got  to  ;i 
his  feet. 

“How  long,  Catiline,  will  you  abuse  our  patience?”  he  burst  out  in 
words  which  we  can  still  read  in  the  original  Latin.  Then,  in  telling  I 
invective,  he  disclosed  Catiline’s  plans.  The  climax  came  when  he  in-  ; 
formed  the  Senate  that  Catiline  had  plotted  to  use  slaves  to  murder  their  i 
masters.  Those  near  Catiline  shrank  away  from  him.  That  night  the  ! 
revolutionary  rode  away  into  the  darkness  to  join  his  army  in  the  north.  ; 

There  were  still  highly-placed  conspirators  in  Rome.  But  Cicero  man-  ! 
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aged  to  get  hold  of  letters  written  by  five  of  them  to  Catiline.  Then  he 
arrested  them. 

There  was  a  tense,  three-day  trial  in  the  Senate,  while  all  Rome  waited. 
Crassus  in  fear,  since  he  had  once  supported  Catiline,  stayed  away.  But 
Caesar  came  and  was  almost  killed  by  the  armed  men  at  the  door  of  the 
Senate-House.  Nevertheless  he  proposed  that  the  five  conspirators  be  not 
put  to  death  but  be  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Everyone  agreed 
with  this  proposal  until  it  came  to  Cato’s  turn  to  speak.  In  bitter,  biting 
words,  as  reported  to  us  by  a  Roman  historian  of  the  time,  he  pointed  out 
to  the  Senators  that  on  this  occasion  it  was  not  a  question  of  their  “fish¬ 
ponds  or  villas”  but  of  their  lives.  He  proposed  death. 

This  motion  carried.  Cicero,  as  consul,  immediately  went  to  the  prison 
close  to  the  Senate-House  (you  can  visit  this  prison,  in  which  St.  Paul  was 
later  immured,  if  you  go  to  Rome)  and  had  the  five  men  strangled.  Then 
he  came  out.  There  was  a  huge  crowd  waiting  in  silence  in  the  gathering 
dark  of  the  December  evening.  Cicero  raised  his  hand.  “They  have  lived,” 
he  said. 

That  night  there  was  cheering  for  Cicero  and  a  torchlight  parade.  A 
month  later,  among  the  hills  north  of  Rome,  Catiline  and  his  army  were 
destroyed.  We  are  told  that  he  and  his  men  died  with  their  wounds  in 
front. 

Such  was  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  One  result  was  that  from  now  on 
Caesar  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  People’s  Party.  Another  was 
that  henceforward  Cato  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  Optimates.  As  for 
Cicero,  he  was  hailed  as  the  “Father  of  His  Country.” 

Success  went  to  his  head.  From  this  time  forward  he  was  constantly 
referring  to  how  he,  single-handed,  had  saved  Rome.  He  even  bought  a 
house  on  the  Palatine  Hill  in  the  most  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city  for 
$175,000,  borrowing  the  money,  as  he  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters  which 
we  still  have,  at  6  per  cent  or  one-half  the  usual  rate  from  Crassus.  But 
the  nobles  never  really  accepted  Cicero  as  one  of  themselves.  His  family 
was  middle-class. 

The  return  of  Pompey  and 
the  First  Triumvirate,  62  -  60  B.C. 

In  December  of  62  B.C.  Pompey  landed  with  his  army  on  the 
heel  of  Italy.  Everyone  expected  him  to  march  on  Rome  and,  like  Sulla, 
make  himself  dictator.  We  are  told  that  Crassus  had  his  furniture  packed 
and  a  ship  ready,  so  as  to  flee  to  Africa. 

But  Pompey  disbanded  his  army,  and  all  fear  of  him  was  gone.  That 
next  spring  Caesar,  who  had  been  praetor  in  62  B.C.,  went  to  Spain  as 
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governor.  While  he  was  away  the  Senate,  led  by  Cato,  offended  both 
Pompey  and  Crassus.  When  in  May  of  60  B.C.  Caesar  returned  to  Rome, 
for  the  first  time  he  saw  a  chance  to  get  real  power.  Pompey  and  Crassus 
were  enemies.  But  Caesar  reconciled  them  and  formed  what  is  known  in 
history  as  the  First  Triumvirate. 

The  cynical  deal  which  was  made  was  that  Caesar  was  to  be  elected 
consul  for  59  B.C.  In  return,  he  was  to  push  through  bills  to  give  Pompey 
what  he  wanted  (lands  for  his  soldiers  and  confirmation  of  his  acts  in  the 
Near  East)  and  Crassus  what  he  desired,  namely  a  cancellation  of  one- 
third  of  the  price  the  businessmen  had  to  pay  the  treasury  for  the  right  of 
collecting  the  taxes  in  Asia.  This  was  asked  because  the  harvests  in  Asia 
had  been  exceptionally  bad. 

But  there  was  a  rider  to  the  deal.  At  the  end  of  his  consulship  Caesar 
was  to  get  an  extraordinary  command  and  an  army.  For  Caesar  had  seen 
that  an  army  was  power. 

Everything  went  according  to  plan.  The  “three  kings,”  as  Cicero  called 
them  in  a  bitter  speech,  crushed  the  Optimates  with  the  help  of  Pompey’s 
veterans.  Crassus  and  Pompey  got  what  they  wanted.  Caesar  received  an 
extraordinary  command  for  five  years  in  both  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine 
Gaul.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  59  B.C.  to  cement  the  alliance,  Pompey,  a 
man  four  years  older  than  Caesar  and  one  who  had  recently  divorced  his 
wife,  married  Caesar’s  daughter  Julia.  Caesar,  meanwhile,  as  his  third  wife 
(his  first  wife  had  died  and  he  had  divorced  his  second)  married  Calpurnia, 
who  belonged  to  a  powerful  Roman  family.  Finally,  before  he  left  Rome, 
Caesar  got  Cato  sent  to  Cyprus  to  take  over  that  island  for  Rome  and  had 
Cicero  sent  into  exile.  In  this  way  he  removed  two  men  who  might  have 
interfered  with  the  rule  of  the  three  kings.  Then  he  rode  north  to  join  his 
army  in  Gaul. 


Caesar  in  Gaul,  58  -  49  B.C. 

You  will  remember  that  Roman  Transalpine  Gaul  was  the  south¬ 
ern  strip  of  what  is  now  France.  The  rest  of  Gaul,  which  to  the  Romans 
included  Belgium,  was  independent.  But  the  Gauls,  though  brave  and  par¬ 
tially  civilized,  were  divided  into  tribes  and  cursed  with  internal  factions. 
In  addition,  Germans  called  in  to  help  one  of  the  tribes  had  subjugated 
part  of  the  country.  To  add  to  the  troubles,  in  58  B.C.  a  tribe  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  Helvetians,  had  decided  to  migrate  across  Gallic  and  Roman 
territory  to  new  homes  in  southwest  France.  * 

Caesar  wanted  a  war  in  which  to  train  his  army.  The  Helvetians  gave  i 
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10.  The  Roman  Empire  at  the  End  of  the  Republic 
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him  his  excuse,  especially  since  the  Gauls  had  asked  him  for  help.  In  two 
years  of  campaigning  he  defeated  the  Helvetians,  drove  the  Germans 
back  across  the  Rhine,  and  conquered  both  central  France  and  Belgium. 
Then,  aided  by  the  quarrels  among  the  Gauls,  he  overran  the  whole 
country.  In  55  B.C.  he  crossed  into  Germany  and  in  55/54  he  made  two 
expeditions  to  Britain.  He  had  proved  himself  a  consummate  general. 

The  Gauls  realized  that  the  Romans  had  come  to  stay.  In  52  B.C.,  led 
by  a  great  hero  by  the  name  of  Vercingetorix  (Vercinge'torix),  they 
revolted. 

It  was  a  bitter  struggle.  Caesar  was  beaten  in  one  great  battle.  Finally 
he  managed  to  shut  the  Gallic  army  up  in  a  place  called  Alesia  (Ale'sia), 
where  we  can  still  see  the  remains  of  Caesar’s  siege  works.  The  Gauls 
surrendered  and  Vercingetorix  was  sent  to  a  dungeon  in  Rome. 

Caesar  was  ruthless  in  reconquering  Gaul.  When  his  troops  stormed 
Avaricum  (Ava'ricum,  modem  Bourges,  in  France),  for  instance,  40,000 
men,  women,  and  children  were  massacred.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Gauls  were  killed.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Caesar  personally  is  said  to  have  got  $20,000,000  out  of  the  war  and  his 
generals  and  the  contractors  who  supplied  his  army  as  weU  as  the  slave- 
dealers  made  fortunes.  The  glamour  of  Caesar’s  victories  over  a  proud  and 
independent  people  must  not  blind  us  to  the  misery  and  suffering  he 
caused. 

Out  of  evil,  sometimes,  comes  good.  Roman  traders  and  merchants 
flocked  into  Gaul.  Roman  roads  were  built.  Latin  replaced  Celtic.  In  a 
word,  the  country  was  thoroughly  Romanized.  As  a  result,  when  the 
Roman  Empire  fell,  Gaul,  as  France  (the  country  of  the  Franks),  became 
one  of  the  bastions  of  mediaeval  and  Western  civilization. 

While  Caesar  was  in  Gaul  he  also  tried  to  keep  control  in  Rome.  But 
his  efforts  failed. 

Events  in  Rome,  58  -  49  B.C. 

Soon  after  Caesar  left  for  Gaul,  Crassus  and  Pompey  fell  out. 
As  a  result,  through  Pompey’s  help  Cicero  was  brought  back  from  exile 
and  Cicero  succeeded  in  influencing  Pompey  against  Caesar.  In  56  B.C. 
in  a  conference  among  the  “three  kings”  held  in  North  Italy,  Caesar  was 
able  to  patch  up  the  differences.  But  in  54  B.C.  Julia,  Caesar’s  daughter 
and  Pompey’s  wife,  who  had  done  much  to  keep  her  father  and  husband 
on  good  terms  with  each  other,  died.  The  next  year,  the  aged  Crassus  (he 
was  now  sixty-three)  led  an  army  from  Syria  against  Rome’s  rivals  in  the 
East,  the  Parthians,  who,  as  you  have  learned  in  Part  II,  had  occupied 
Mesopotamia. 
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The  Parthians  had  a  vast  empire.  They  were  horsemen  who  used  bows 
and  arrows.  Trapping  Crassus’  legions  under  a  blazing  sun  in  the  desert, 
they  rode  round  them,  shooting  arrows,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Indians 
used  to  ride  around  the  covered  wagons  when  the  Americans  were  moving 
west.  The  Romans  had  only  a  few  archers  and  slingers  and  their  cavalry 
had  been  driven  off  the  field.  Only  a  few  of  the  infantry  escaped.  Crassus 
himself  was  killed.  The  Triumvirate  had  become  a  “Duovirate.” 

Meanwhile  in  Rome,  gangsterism  somewhat  like  that  between  rival 
gangsters  in  Chicago  in  prohibition  days  had  erupted.  There  was  fight 
after  fight  in  the  streets.  Elections  could  not  be  held  because  of  the  rioting. 
We  are  told  that  after  one  of  these  riots  the  stones  of  the  Forum  had  to  be 
swabbed  to  wipe  off  the  blood  and  that  the  dead  bodies  were  pitched  into 
the  Tiber.  The  Optimates  realized  that  order  must  be  restored.  They  at 
last  united  with  Pompey.  He  was  chosen  sole  consul,  that  is,  he  had  no 
colleague  -  and  even  Cato  agreed  to  the  arrangement. 

But  the  Optimates  argued  that  Caesar,  as  the  leader  of  the  People’s 
Party,  must  be  crushed;  and  Pompey  was  jealous  of  his  former  father-in- 
law.  In  late  December,  50  B.C.,  Caesar  was  ordered  to  give  up  his  province 
and  his  army.  Caesar  refused.  On  January  10th  of  the  next  year,  he  led 
his  army  into  Italy.  Civil  war  had  begun. 

The  Civil  War  and  the  dictatorship  of  Caesar, 
49-44  B.C. 

Pompey  had  told  the  Senate  that  he  had  only  to  stamp  his  foot 
and  legions  would  spring  out  of  the  ground  in  Italy.  When  the  test  came 
he  had  to  retreat  to  the  east.  Caesar  followed  him.  In  48  B.C.  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalus  (Pharsa'lus)  in  northern  Greece  Pompey  was  defeated.  He 
fled  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Caesar  arrived  in  time  to  receive  Pompey’s 
head,  which  had  been  chopped  off  by  the  Egyptians. 

While  in  Egypt,  Caesar  met  the  fascinating  Cleopatra.  She  enthralled 
him,  and  he  made  her  queen  of  Egypt. 

From  47  to  45  B.C.  Caesar  restored  order  in  the  Near  East,  defeated 
Cato  in  Africa  (Cato  committed  suicide),  and  crushed  the  last  Republican 
army  in  Spain.  After  the  defeat  of  Cato,  Caesar  celebrated  a  tremendous 
triumph  for  four  days.  There  was  a  train  of  wagons  through  the  Forum 
jammed  with  costly  furniture,  2,822  golden  diadems,  sacks  of  gold,  and 
the  like.  Five  thousand  denarii  (the  denarius  was  worth  at  least  twenty 
cents  in  purchasing  power  in  today’s  money  and  probably  twice  that 
much)  was  given  to  each  soldier.  Each  centurion  got  10,000  denarii  and 
every  spectator  100  (that  is,  at  least  $20).  That  night,  July  28,  46  B.C., 
the  people  of  Rome  were  fed  at  22,000  tables  placed  throughout  the  city. 
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In  a  wooden  amphitheatre  put  up  in  the  Forum  there  were  animal  hunts, 
plays,  and  gladiatorial  combats. 

Our  spectacles  of  today  are  pale  aj0[airs  as  compared  to  the  Roman 
spectacles.  It  is  not  strange  that  Rome  cheered  for  Caesar. 

Caesar  was  now  dictator.  As  absolute  ruler  he  brought  in  a  number  of 
reforms,  such  as  reducing  the  number  on  the  dole  from  320,000  to 
150,000,  organizing  overseas  colonies  for  the  poor,  introducing  from 
Egypt  the  calendar  on  which  ours  of  today  is  based  (our  month  of  July 
comes  from  the  name  Julius),  and  correcting  the  abuses  of  provincial 
government. 

He  had  other  projects  in  mind.  But  a  number  of  dissatisfied  Repub¬ 
licans,  led  by  Brutus  (Bru'tus),  the  son-in-law  of  Cato,  and  Cassius 
(Ca'ssius),  a  Roman  general,  banded  together  in  a  conspiracy.  Impetus 
was  given  to  their  movement  by  the  belief  that  Caesar  was  intending  to 
assume  the  hated  title  of  king.  On  March  15  (the  Ides  of  March),  44  B.C., 
the  sixty  conspirators  stabbed  Caesar  to  death. 

Out  of  his  death  came,  as  we  shall  see,  chaos.  But  Caesar’s  dictatorship 
marked  the  end  of  the  Republic.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good  place  to  pause 
and  assess  what  life  in  Rome  was  like  in  the  years  78-44  B.C. 


Questions 

1.  During  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  when  special  problems 
such  as  scarcity  of  wheat  or  war  against  Mithradates  or  in  Gaul 
arose,  extraordinary  powers  to  deal  with  the  situation  were  given 
to  Pompey  or  Caesar.  To  what  extent  is  the  Canadian  policy  of 
appointing  Royal  Commissions  to  study  and  report  on  particular 
problems,  such  as  biculturalism,  similar  or  dissimilar  to  the 
Roman  practice? 

2.  With  1  above  in  mind,  how  did  this  Roman  practice  of  giving 
extraordinary  commands  to  particular  men  give  those  men  the 
opportunity  to  seize  control  of  the  Republic? 

3.  How  did  booms  and  depressions  and  the  problems  of  debts  and 
high  interest  lead  to  civil  war  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic? 

4.  Why  did  the  long  series  of  civil  wars  cause  the  average  man  and 
woman  to  accept  with  thankfulness  the  dictatorship  of  Augustus, 
even  though  political  freedom  was  lost?  Can  the  struggle  in 
modem  days  between  capital  and  the  labour  unions  be  compared 
to  the  Roman  civil  wars? 


CHAPTER  7 


Roman  Life  in  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Republic 


In  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  Rome  was  a  city  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  people.  Tenements  huddled  in  its  valleys, 
palaces  glittered  on  its  seven  hills,  villas  and  gardens  lined  the  Tiber,  and 
restless  throngs  surged  through  its  streets  and  its  Forum.  The  Forum  (see 
the  plan  of  Rome)  was  the  heart  of  the  city.  Suppose  we  take  a  look  at  it. 

The  Forum 

Today  the  Forum  is  a  melancholy  remnant  of  the  “grandeur  that 
was  Rome.”  If  you  and  I  were  there  around  55  B.C.,  we  would  see  a  very 
different  scene.  The  Forum  faces  northwest.  In  front  of  us  would  be  the 
Capitoline  Hill.  On  its  twin  peaks  would  gleam  the  temples  of  Jupiter- 
Juno-Minerva  and  the  temple  of  Juno  of  the  Mint.  To  our  left  and  a  bit 
behind  us  would  rise  the  palaces  of  the  Palatine  Hill. 

The  Forum  itself,  now  that  we  are  back  in  the  past,  is  crowded  with 
temples,  statues,  and  columns.  To  the  right,  as  we  face  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  is  the  Senate-House.  The  open  space  before  it  is  the  place  where  the 
Assembly  of  the  Tribes  meets.  At  the  head  of  it  is  the  speakers’  rostra. 
At  one  end  of  it  are  the  gilded  beaks  of  the  warships  taken  from  the 
Carthaginians  in  Rome’s  first  naval  victory  (260  B.C.),  something  like 
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16.  One  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  Romans  was  a  written 
code  of  laws,  so  that  every  citizen  might  know  his  rights. 
Here  a  lawyer  reads  the  law  to  a  defendant  in  court. 


Nelson’s  column  in  Trafalgar  Square.  This  is  the  columna  rostrata  (ships’- 
beak  column),  and  from  it  the  rostra  gets  its  name.  Further  back  and  still 
to  our  right  is  a  line  of  shops  with  balconies.  Behind  them  is  a  basilica  in 
which,  as  we  look,  lawsuits  are  being  heard.  To  our  left,  across  the  Forum, 
are  more  shops  and  another  basilica  for  lawsuits,  this  one  built  by  Caesar 
from  the  loot  of  Gaul. 

A  Roman  lawsuit 

A  Roman  court  is  being  held  in  one  of  the  basilicas.  A  praetor, 
helped  by  two  assessors  who  know  the  law,  presides.  There  are  places  for 
the  prosecution  and  the  defence.  The  jury  have  seats. 

These  juries  are  not  as  large  as  the  Athenian  ones.  In  a  trial  for 
sacrilege  in  61  B.C.,  as  we  know  from  a  letter  of  Cicero,  there  were  fifty- 
six  jurymen. 
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In  the  Roman  courts,  unlike  the  Athenian,  there  are  lawyers.  The 
fiction  is  that  the  lawyer  is  a  friend  of  the  defendant,  or  of  the  prosecutor; 
that  is,  for  example,  the  defendant  pleads  not  guilty  and  then  says  “I 
don’t  know  how  to  speak  so  my  friend  Cicero  here.  .  .  The  prosecutor, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  someone  who  is  striving  to  make  a  reputation, 
as  was  the  case  when  Cicero  prosecuted  Verres. 

By  Roman  law,  a  lawyer  could  not  take  fees.  Instead  he  received  gifts 
or  legacies.  It  is  estimated  that  Cicero  made  $30,000  a  year  or  more  and 
was  always  in  debt. 

The  spectators  had  to  stand.  The  more  famous  an  orator  was,  the 
larger  the  audience. 

Evidence  was  on  oath,  precedents  were  quoted,  and  cross-examination 
was  permitted.  Much  of  the  legal  procedure  of  today  comes  from  the 
Roman  lawcourts. 

When  the  evidence  was  in  and  the  final  speeches  made,  the  jurymen 
voted.  They  had  three  tablets.  One  was  marked  D  for  damno,  I  condemn, 
one  A  for  absolve,  I  acquit,  and  one  N.L.  for  non  liquet,  the  case  is  not 
proved.  In  the  trial  for  sacrilege  we  have  mentioned,  thirty-one  jurymen 
voted  for  acquittal,  twenty-five  for  condemnation. 

If  we  now  do  a  complete  about-turn  and  look  southeast,  to  our  right 
is  the  Palatine  Hill  with  a  ramp  running  up  it.  At  its  foot  is  the  Street  of 
the  Etruscans  (Vicus  Tuscus)  lined  with  shops  and  taverns,  running  out 
to  the  Cattle  Market  and  the  Tiber.  In  the  Forum  itself  the  triumphal 
arches  which  stand  there  today  are  not  yet  built.  Neither  is  the  Coliseum. 
The  most  noteworthy  sight  is  the  round  temple  of  Vesta.  Near  it  is  the 
official  residence  of  the  Chief  Pontiff,  who  at  this  moment  is  Julius  Caesar, 
though  he  is  far  away  in  Gaul.  Behind  the  temple  of  Vesta  is  the  delightful 
house  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  with  a  garden  and  cubicles  for  the  individual 
Vestals. 

Here  we  are  considering  one  of  the  principal  cults  of  early  Roman 
religion.  The  six  Vestals  are  chosen  in  girlhood  by  the  Chief  Pontiff.  At 
their  head  is  the  Mater  (mother)  of  the  Vestals.  She  is,  as  it  were,  the 
ideal  wife,  while  the  Chief  Pontiff  is  the  ideal  father  and  the  Vestals  are 
the  ideal  daughters  of  the  State  household.  There  are  also  flamens  (from 
flo,  I  blow)  who  are,  possibly,  the  ideal  sons. 

The  Vestals  keep  the  undying  fire  of  Rome  burning.  Taboos  dating 
back  to  primitive  days  are  imposed  on  them.  They  cannot  enter  a  house 
with  more  than  one  step  up  at  the  threshold.  They  must  wear  woollen 
robes  tied  with  a  special  knot  (the  Knot  of  Hercules).  Plumbing  is  not 
permitted.  Instead,  they  must  bring  water  from  a  special  well  in  earthen¬ 
ware  cups.  Above  all,  they  must  be  chaste.  If  a  Vestal  breaks  the  vow  of 
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chastity,  she  is  immured  alive  in  a  stone  tomb.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
however,  the  Vestals  have  a  choice  between  a  lifetime  vow  of  chastity  or 
going  out  into  the  world. 

The  people  in  the  Forum 

Back  in  55  B.C.  the  Forum  is  thronged.  There  are  curly-haired 
Greeks,  dark-skinned  Africans,  swarthy  Spaniards,  blond,  big-limbed 
Gauls  and  Germans,  and  black-eyed  Syrians.  There  may  well  be  a 
deputation  of  linen-robed  Egyptians  moving  to  the  Senate-House. 

Through  the  mob  will  stalk  the  Romans.  The  ordinary  Roman  citizen 
is  entitled  to  a  toga,  which  no  foreigner  can  wear.  The  Knights  have  a 
gold  ring  and  a  tunic  with  narrow  purple  stripes.  A  tunic  with  broad 
purple  stripes  and  speeial  shoes  marks  a  senator.  The  Romans  are  very 
class-conscious. 

One  feature  will  make  us  gape.  Every  important  Roman  has  a  group  of 
slaves  attending  him.  Even  Cato,  the  champion  of  ancient  simplieity, 
does  not  go  down  into  the  Forum  with  less  than  eight  slaves.  One  of  these 
slaves  is  the  nomenclator  (name-caller).  His  job  is  to  know  everybody’s 
name  and  to  whisper  it  in  his  master’s  ear.  The  Roman  politician  knows 
that  the  way  to  keep  popularity  is  to  greet  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 
by  name. 

Besides  the  slaves,  there  is  a  swarm  of  clients  around  every  important 
figure.  If  we  see  a  man  with  a  toga  newly  cleaned  and  chalked  stopping  to 
speak  to  everyone  we  know  he  is  a  “candidate”  for  some  oflhce.  Candidatus 
means  a  man  wearing  a  toga  Candida,  or  gleaming  white  toga,  and  this  is 
the  way  Roman  candidates  for  offiee  dress.  They  usually  start  campaigning 
a  year  in  advance. 

We  should  not  forget  the  women.  Ordinary  women  stroll  around  the 
Forum  and  the  streets  at  will.  The  highborn  and  wealthy  ladies  ride  in 
litters  and  sedan-chairs.  These  are  carried  by  eight  slaves.  We  know  that 
coal-black  Nubians  are  the  fashion.  In  those  litters  sit  fashionable  women, 
bejewelled  and  with  elaborate  coiffures. 

The  women  of  the  upper  class  are  now  emancipated.  By  a  legal  trick 
they  can  be  freed  of  guardianship  to  own  their  own  property.  Clodia 
(Clo'dia),  for  instance,  a  woman  whom  Cicero  accused  in  56  B.C.  of 
poisoning  her  husband,  is  immensely  rieh.  She  has  a  villa  for  swimming 
parties  and  the  like  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  another  villa  at 
Baiae,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  Miami  Beach  or  the  Riviera  of  ancient 
Rome.  She  also  owns  a  palace  on  the  Nova  Via  (New  Street)  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  overlooking  the  Forum.  Across  from  her  home  is  the  house 
of  Cicero,  her  enemy. 
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Great  ladies  such  as  Clodia  hold  elaborate  salons  and  influence  poli¬ 
tics.  The  marriages  of  the  upper  classes  are,  very  often,  political  alliances. 
Such  was  the  marriage  of  Caesar  to  Calpurnia  (Calpu'mia)  and  of  Julia, 
Caesar’s  daughter,  to  Pompey. 

A  Roman  marriage 

A  Roman  girl  was  usually  married  at  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  a  man  at  sixteen  to  eighteen.  Marriage,  as  in  Athens,  was 
arranged  by  the  parents.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  home  of  the 
bride.  At  the  end  of  it,  there  was  a  wedding-procession  from  the  bride’s 
house  to  her  new  home. 

If  we  are  fortunate  while  we  are  in  Rome  in  55  B.C.,  we  will  see  such 
a  procession.  It  takes  place  at  dusk.  A  boy  dressed  as  Cupid  carrying  a 
torch  of  white-thorn  comes  first.  Then  we  see  the  bride,  her  robes  covered 
by  a  flame-coloured  veil,  with  two  other  boys  holding  her  by  the  hands. 
Behind  follows  the  wedding-party,  laughing  and  joking  with  the  bystanders 
who  line  the  streets.  There  is  a  choir  singing  the  wedding-song.  Last  comes 
the  bridegroom,  scattering  nuts  to  the  on-lookers. 

At  the  bridegroom’s  home  the  bride  winds  the  doorposts  with  wool 
and  smears  the  door  with  oil  and  fat.  In  the  big  reception  hall  she  is  met 
by  the  bridegroom,  who  presents  her  with  symbolic  fire  and  water.  Then 
the  bride  lights  the  hearth  with  the  white-thorn  torch  and  flings  the  torch, 
like  the  modem  bouquet  of  flowers,  to  the  guests. 

After  such  an  elaborate  ceremony,  it  seems  anti-climactic  to  mention 
that  divorce  was  easy.  All  the  husband  had  to  do  was  to  say:  “Go  home,” 
three  times,  and  he  was  divorced.  By  55  B.C.  divorce  is  almost  as  easy 
for  a  woman. 

Houses,  tenements,  and  palaces 

And  what  of  the  homes?  Those  in  the  excavated  city  of  Pompeii 
are  middle-class  houses  in  a  small  town  of  20,000  people.  Yet  they  are 
quite  luxurious.  In  front  is  a  reception  room  {atrium,  from  ater,  black, 
because  in  early  days  the  cooking  was  done  here),  with  a  hole  in  the  roof 
beneath  which  is  an  impluvium,  or  pool,  to  catch  the  rain-water.  The 
floor  is  of  marble  in  patterns.  At  the  sides  are  salons.  At  the  back, 
separated  by  curtains  and  a  step  up  from  the  atrium  is  a  special  reception- 
room  which  used  to  be  the  master’s  bed-room  {tablinum).  The  ceiling  of 
this  part  of  the  house  is  panelled  with  beams.  Behind  the  tablinum  is  a 
garden  surrounded  by  a  pillared  colonnade  and  by  rooms.  Furnishings 
are  not  too  crowded -candelabra,  chests,  chairs,  benches,  rugs,  tapestries. 
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17.  The  central  room  {atrium)  of  a  Pompeian  house  was  usually 
surrounded  by  salons.  At  the  back  are  columns  enclosing  a 
garden.  In  rooms  around  it  were  the  living-quarters  of  the 

family. 


bedsteads,  tables,  sideboards,  and  statues.  In  one  house  a  set  of  silverware 
of  119  pieces  was  found.  There  is,  by  the  way,  excellent  plumbing. 

This  is  the  Pompeian  house  of  which  a  few  examples  were  probably  to 
be  found  in  Rome.  The  mass  of  the  people,  however,  as  can  be  proved 
from  literature  and  from  the  excavations  at  Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome,  lived 
in  apartment-blocks.  Some  of  these  were  four  storeys  high,  grouped  like 
modern  apartments  around  a  central  court.  Most  of  them  were  tenements 
reaching  as  high  as  seventy  feet.  If  we,  in  our  55  B.C.  Roman  excursion, 
walk  down  by  the  docks  or  in  the  poorer  quarters  around  the  Meat 
Market  we  will  find  narrow,  twisting  alleys,  stinking  with  garbage  and 
offal,  low  taverns  and  dens,  and  whole  families  packed  into  single  rooms 
or  else  living  in  nooks  and  holes  off  the  street. 
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No  sensible  person  goes  into  these  unlit  lanes  after  dark.  There  are 
“muggers,”  pickpockets,  dozens  of  people  who  will  murder  you  for  the 
equivalent  of  a  dollar.  There  is  no  proper  police.  The  aediles  are  supposed 
to  keep  the  streets  clean  but  no  one  bothers.  For  here  is  where  the  city 
mob  huddles,  the  people  on  the  dole.  Cicero  called  them  the  “blood¬ 
suckers  of  the  treasury.”  When  Caesar  counted  them  he  found  320,000 
people  in  Rome  alone  on  the  list  for  free  grain.  They  have  nothing  to  hope 
for  except  a  free  feed  or  a  big  spectacle  given  by  a  magistrate  who  wants 
to  buy  their  votes.  The  slums  of  New  York  or  Chicago  or  London  or  any 
big  modern  city  give  us  the  same  general  sort  of  thing. 

But  there  is  a  contrast.  Suppose  we  go  up  the  ramp  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  Palatine  to  the  palaces  on  top  of  it.  There  are  doorkeepers 
here.  If  we  get  by  one  of  them,  we  are  in  a  lofty  atrium  with  salons 
furnished  so  extravagantly  that  any  one  object  is  worth  a  small  fortune. 
Cicero,  a  man  of  moderate  means,  spent  $25,000  for  one  table  of  citms- 
wood.  Two  ornamented  gold  cups  were  sold  for  $60,000.  Behind  are 
more  rooms  and  spacious  gardens  with  porticoes,  arbours,  summer¬ 
houses,  fish-ponds,  priceless  statues,  every  luxury  that  money  can  buy. 
Caesar  paid  $100,000  for  two  paintings  from  Byzantium  and  another 
Roman  noble  spent  $600,000  for  one  statue  of  Apollo. 

The  wealth  of  these  Roman  nobles  is  not  to  be  out-matched  until  North 
America  reaches  its  peak  of  luxury.  Cicero,  as  we  have  noted,  was  not 
regarded  as  rich.  Yet,  in  addition  to  his  $175,000  house  on  the  Palatine, 
he  owned  seven  villas,  scattered  from  the  hills  to  the  seashore.  One  letter 
tells  of  his  having  a  special  slave  to  put  his  library  in  order.  Another 
refers  to  the  purchase  of  Greek  sculpture  to  decorate  a  library  in  another 
villa. 

Other  Republican  Romans  far  surpassed  Cicero.  One  noble,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  had  a  villa  valued  at  $1,500,000.  Another  had  gardens  on  the 
Pincian  Hill  just  to  the  north  of  ancient  Rome.  These  and  the  gardens  of 
the  historian,  Sallust  (Sa'Uust),  occupied  part  of  the  area  over  which  the 
Borghese  gardens  of  Rome  now  spread.  Here  were  walks,  racecourses, 
summer-houses,  dining-rooms.  One  noble  used  to  boast  that  he  could 
provide  a  meal  immediately  for  anyone  by  simply  telling  a  slave  what 
room  it  was  to  be  in. 

Roman  food 

What  did  the  Romans  eat?  If  we  omit  the  banquets  of  the  rich, 
the  average  Roman,  like  Cicero,  began  the  day  with  a  bit  of  bread  and  a 
glass  of  wine.  For  lunch  he  had  bread,  eggs  or  meat,  a  vegetable  salad, 
and  fruit.  At  night  there  was  the  cena  or  dinner.  First  there  were  hors- 
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d’oeuvres  (eggs,  salt  fish,  lettuce,  radishes)  with  wine,  then  the  main  meal 
of  several  courses  -  often  a  dish  of  mullet,  then  one  of  chicken  or  meat  or 
wild  boar,  and  one  of  vegetables.  Dessert  was  a  choice  of  pastries,  apples 
and  other  fruits,  nuts,  cheese,  and,  as  with  the  main  course,  wine. 

The  average  Roman  ate  better  than  the  Greeks.  As  for  the  poor  people, 
they  gobbled  down  whatever  they  could  get.  Sausages  were  a  favourite 
food.  Their  wine  was  cheap  and  harsh.  They  often  ate  what  we  regard  as 
offal.  And,  of  course,  there  was  the  free  grain,  once  a  month,  from  the 
state.  Hence  there  were  varieties  of  foods  made  from  flour.  Porridge  was 
a  staple. 


The  slaves 

We  have  avoided  so  far  talking  about  the  slaves.  Yet  if,  in  55 
B.C.,  we  are  lucky  enough  to  get  into  a  Roman  palace,  we  will  note  slaves 
everywhere.  There  are  so  many  that  they  are  divided  into  classes,  each 
with  its  own  occupation.  Thus  there  is  one  class  which  does  nothing  but 
cook,  another  of  which  the  sole  task  is  to  wait  on  table,  another  which  is 
composed  of  litter-bearers,  another  of  sweepers.  Each  class  is  broken  up 
into  decuriones,  that  is,  into  groups  of  ten. 

On  the  whole  the  condition  of  these  house  slaves  is  not  too  bad.  Any 
one  of  them,  however,  men  or  women,  may  be  flogged,  tortured,  sent  to 
pull  round  the  miU  for  crushing  grain,  or  put  to  death  at  the  whim  of  the 
master  or  mistress.  On  the  plantation-farms,  as  has  been  mentioned,  they 
were  treated  like  animals.  The  total  number  of  slaves  in  Italy  at  this 
period,  as  noted,  is  estimated  at  4,000,000. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  picture.  Some  slaves  became  the  advisers 
of  their  masters.  Many  were  freed.  When  freed  they  added  the  first  two 
names  of  their  former  master  to  their  slave  name.  Thus,  Tiro  (H'ro), 
the  confidential  slave  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  was  freed  and  became 
Marcus  Tullius  Tiro.  The  son  of  a  freedman  could  become  a  Roman 
citizen.  Greek  freedmen  in  particular  were  likely  to  become  influential 
persons  because  of  their  education  and  ability. 

Books 

The  name  Tiro  brings  us  to  the  question  of  books.  Tiro  had 
invented  a  shorthand,  called  Tironian  notes,  to  take  down  his  master’s 
speeches.  One  of  Cicero’s  friends,  Atticus  (A'tticus),  was  a  publisher  as 
well  as  a  businessman.  His  method  was  to  have  a  slave  read  aloud  a  copy 
of  one  of  Cicero’s  speeches  or  other  works  to  a  room  of  a  hundred  trained 
copyists.  If  he  had  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  these  rooms,  an  edition  could  be 
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got  out  in  a  hurry.  Cicero,  for  instance,  in  June  of  60  B.C.  wrote  to 
Atticus  about  a  work  he  had  written  in  Greek  about  his  own  consulship. 
“If  you  like  the  book,  see  that  it  is  to  be  had  at  Athens  and  the  other  cities 
of  Greece,”  he  said. 

The  copyists  were  all  taught  the  same  kind  of  writing,  called  a  book- 
hand.  The  reading  of  the  various  bookhands  used  in  Roman  works  is  part 
of  a  study  called  Palaeography  {palaios,  old,  and  graphe,  writing).  Finally 
the  bookhands  gave  us  the  forms  of  our  printed  letters.  Books  were 
usually  written  on  papyrus  and  sold  in  rolls  called  volumina  (which  means 
rolls).  Expensive  editions  were  put  on  parchment  (made  from  hides), 
which  was  invented  in  Pergamum.  Because  papyrus  did  not  survive, 
though  parchment  did,  only  a  small  percentage  of  what  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  wrote  has  come  down  to  us.  We  have  only  two  Roman  novels 
left,  for  instance  -  yet  the  Romans  must  have  read  many  works  of  this 
kind. 

In  Rome  the  booksellers  lived  chiefly  on  a  street  leading  out  of  the 
Forum.  In  Horace’s  time,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  this,  his  publishers 
used  to  put  up  banners  when  a  new  book  was  ready.  If,  in  55  B.C.,  we 
walk  along  the  Argiletum  (Arglle'tum),  we  will  see  rolls  stacked  on 
shelves  or  in  round  receptacles  shaped  like  garbage-cans.  In  either  case, 
a  rectangular  tab  with  the  name  of  the  author  and  his  work  is  attached  by 
a  string  to  the  end  of  the  roll,  so  that  we  can  decide  what  book  we  want 
without  opening  the  roll. 

Roman  education 

You  may  wonder  what  sort  of  education  there  was  for  the 
Roman.  At  first  education  was  at  home,  with  tutors  when  necessary. 
When  the  Greeks  took  over  education,  private  schools  were  established. 
In  the  primary  school,  the  three  r’s  were  taught  with,  as  Horace  tells  us, 
much  use  of  the  cane.  “A  boy’s  ears  are  on  his  back,”  was  an  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  maxim. 

In  the  secondary  school,  Greek  language  and  literature  were  taught 
first  and  Latin  language  and  literature  second.  The  third  school  was  to 
teach  people  how  to  speak.  One  device  was  the  suasoria,  in  which  a 
student  persuaded  someone  either  to  do  or  not  to  do  something.  In  later 
days,  whether  or  not  Julius  Caesar  ought  to  have  started  the  civil  war 
became  a  favourite  subject.  Another  method  of  teaching  was  a  set  debate. 

Comparatively  few  people  went  beyond  this  stage.  Those  who  did 
studied  either  at  Athens  or  at  Rhodes.  Philosophy  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  advanced  course  because  an  orator  was  supposed  to  be  a  good  man 
skilled  in  speaking.” 
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18.  Here  is  an  example  of  the  small  shop,  in  which  grain  was 
ground  and  bread  baked  and  sold.  In  Pompeii,  loaves  of 
bread  from  79  a.d.  were  found  in  a  baker’s  oven. 


Except  for  the  poverty-stricken  and  the  out-of-works,  the  average 
Roman  usually  received  at  least  a  primary  education. 

Occupations  and  religions 

We  have  not  looked  at  the  docks  and  granaries  along  the  Tiber 
under  the  Aventine  Hill,  or  at  the  boats  and  barges  loading  and  unloading, 
or  at  the  racecourses,  or  at  Pompey’s  just-built  theatre  in  the  Field  of 
Mars,  outside  the  walls.  Nor  have  we  watched  the  brickmakers  near  the 
Janiculum  Hill,  or  the  young  men  swimming  in  the  Tiber,  or  fencing  and 
running  and  wrestling  in  the  Field  of  Mars.  We  have  not,  either,  explored 
the  streets  of  tiny  shops,  taverns,  and  small-shop  industries.  These  last, 
as  in  Athens,  are  usually  on  the  same  street.  There  are  the  potters,  scythe- 
makers,  jewellers,  and  the  like,  but  much  of  the  work  is  done  by  slaves. 
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Incidentally,  at  this  time  mass-produced  red-glazed  ware  was  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Arretium  in  Etruria  and  glass-blowing  had  been  introduced. 
There  is  no  space,  either,  to  do  more  than  mention  the  temples  and  the 
varying  rituals  of  Roman  religion.  The  state  religion  is  still  the  old  Roman 
worship  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  their  attendant  deities  as  modified  by  Greek 
influence.  But  by  55  B.C.  almost  every  religion  is  beginning  to  get  a 
foothold  in  Rome.  There  is  a  synagogue  for  Jews.  The  temple  of  the 
Great  Mother  from  Asia  Minor  stands  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  Pompey’s 
soldiers  have  brought  back  the  worship  of  the  Persian  god  Mithras  from 
the  East.  The  cult  of  Isis-Osiris  from  Egypt  is  already  popular.  Along¬ 
side  of  new  religions  the  two  Hellenistic  philosophies  of  Stoicism  and 
Epicureanism  are  strongly  entrenched. 

We  ought  also  to  have  noted  the  host  of  scribes,  accountants,  and 
officials  required  to  handle  the  business  of  the  empire.  If  in  spite  of  these 
omissions  you  have  received  the  impression  that  Rome  of  55  B.C.  was  a 
lusty,  teeming,  cosmopolitan  city,  one  in  which  almost  unbelievable  luxury 
rubbed  shoulders  with  abject  poverty,  and  one  in  which  a  host  of  slaves 
was  the  dark  base  to  the  public  magnificence,  then  the  excursion  into  55 
B.C.  has  given  you  some  notion  of  the  Rome  of  the  last  days  of  the 
Republic.  Above  all,  we  must  always  recall  that  at  that  time  the  Romans 
did  not  know  what  was  going  to  happen,  any  more  than  we  of  today  can 
predict  next  year -or  ten  years  from  now.  Most  Romans  had  no  suspicion 
that  the  Republic  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 

Literature 

No  account  of  the  period  from  70  to  44  B.C.  would  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to  its  literature.  In  poetry  the  great  names  are 
Lucretius  (LucrS'tius)  and  Catullus  (Catu'llus).  Lucretius  (95-55  B.C.) 
wrote  a  great  epic  On  the  Nature  of  Things  to  expound  Epicurean 
philosophy.  He  is  the  greatest  of  philosophic  poets. 

Catullus  (c.  84-54  B.C.),  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  most  passionate  of 
Roman  lyricists.  He  was  born  at  Verona  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  son  of  a 
prominent  citizen  who  later  entertained  Caesar.  He  came  to  Rome  prob¬ 
ably  in  62  B.C.  Here  he  met  “Lesbia.”  “Lesbia”  is  almost  certainly 
Clodia,  the  beautiful  patrician  woman  whom  we  have  mentioned.  His  love 
affair  with  Lesbia  and  the  agony  which  followed  produced  verses  of 
intense  happiness  and  of  equally  unrestrained  jealousy  and  bitterness. 

He  also  wrote  longer  poems  in  the  Hellenistic  style.  Along  with  these 
is  a  medley  of  short  pieces  which  body  forth  Catullus’  own  feelings  and 
are  often  vivid  vignettes  of  the  life  of  Rome.  The  gay  girls  of  “Pompey’s 
portico,”  a  purse  “full  of  cobwebs,”  a  rebuke  to  a  friend  who  stole 
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serviettes  at  dinner,  a  tender  poem  on  seeing  his  brother’s  grave  in  the 
Troad,  a  poem  of  delight  at  returning  to  his  villa  on  the  turquoise- 
coloured  Lago  di  Garda  (then  called  Locus  Benacus)  -  these  are  among 
the  poems  which  influenced  French  and  English  poets.  We  should  note, 
too,  that  he  was  the  head  of  a  literary  circle  which  continued  to  write 
verses  after  his  death.  These  were  the  men  whom  Cicero  called  the  “men 
with  little  beards”  (Jbarbatuli)  and  the  “new-fangled  poets”  {neoterici). 

Prose,  however,  outstripped  poetry.  Caesar  wrote  his  Gallic  Com¬ 
mentaries  and  later  his  Civil  War  in  lucid  Latin.  Sallust  (Sa'llust,  85-35 
B.C.)  published  historical  monographs,  notably  on  the  Catilinarian 
Conspiracy.  Biography  was  represented  by  Cornelius  Nepos  (Ne'pos),  to 
whom  Catullus  dedicated  his  book  of  verse.  A  man  who  ventured  into 
almost  every  field  of  literature  was  Terentius  Varro  (Va'rro,  116-27  B.C.). 

The  master  of  prose  was  Cicero.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  politics, 
the  fifty-seven  orations  of  his  which  we  have  make  him  the  most  notable 
figure  in  Latin  prose.  His  philosophical  works  are  important.  Most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all,  perhaps,  are  his  letters. 

Cicero  was  an  inveterate  letter  writer,  particularly  to  his  friend,  Atticus. 
He  put  down  the  news  of  the  day  and  what  he  himself  thought  and  felt 
without  inhibition.  As  a  result  we  have  an  intimate  view  of  Cicero  himself 
and  likewise  a  sort  of  backstairs,  day-by-day  history  of  Rome.  If  you 
want  to  achieve  a  real  insight  into  the  life  of  the  Rome  of  that  day,  read 
the  letters  of  Cicero. 

The  death-throes  of  the  Republic,  44  -  31  B.C. 

From  the  chaos  after  Caesar’s  death  there  finally  emerged  not 
the  restoration  of  the  Republic,  as  for  a  time  Cicero  hoped,  but  the 
Second  Triumvirate.  This  was  formed  in  November  of  43  B.C.  by  Mark 
Antony,  Caesar’s  chief  lieutenant,  Octavianus  (Octavia'nus),  the  nephew 
and  adopted  son  of  Caesar,  and  a  nonentity,  Lepidus. 

The  triumvirs  took  over  on  January  1,  42  B.C.  Then,  emulating  Sulla, 
they  issued  proscriptions.  Three  hundred  senators  and  two  thousand 
Knights  were  slaughtered  and  their  estates  confiscated  to  fill  the  treasury 
of  the  triumvirs. 

Among  those  sacrificed  was  Cicero.  The  old  orator,  now  over  sixty, 
had  attacked  Antony  in  a  series  of  bitter  speeches.  He  met  death  with 
fortitude.  His  severed  hands  and  head  were  taken  to  Antony.  It  is  said 
that  Antony’s  wife  thrust  a  golden  bodkin  through  Cicero’s  tongue. 

Though  we  may  deplore  Cicero’s  vanity  and  political  vacillation,  yet 
we  must  accord  him  a  sincere  love  for  the  Republic  and  a  never-ceasing 
attempt  to  preserve  an  institution  which  was  already  too  deeply  rotted  to 
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survive.  At  the  great  moments  of  his  life  he  showed  courage  -  and  he  was 
above  all,  as  Caesar  recognized,  a  genius  with  words. 

Antony  and  Octavianus  now  moved  to  crush  the  Liberators.  After  the 
battle  of  Philippi  (Phi'lippi)  in  Macedonia  (42  B.C.),  both  Brutus  and 
Cassius  committed  suicide. 

Antony  took  the  East  and  Gaul,  and  Octavianus  Italy  and  Spain. 
Lepidus  was  shifted  to  Africa.  Lepidus  was  soon  written  off.  There  was 
civil  war  in  Italy  and  a  naval  struggle  with  the  sons  of  Pompey.  Finally 
Octavianus  added  both  Gaul  and  Africa  to  his  share  of  the  world.  The 
eastern  and  the  western  halves  of  the  Roman  world  were  now  arrayed 
against  each  other. 

And  meanwhile  Antony  had  met  Cleopatra.  She  fascinated  him  just  as 
she  had  enthralled  Caesar. 

It  is  probable  that  Cleopatra’s  every  move  was  directed  toward  saving 
Egypt.  Antony,  a  blunt,  objective  man,  reckless,  Herculean,  a  good 
soldier  but  intensely  physical  in  his  excesses,  was  no  match  for  her 
subtleties.  The  final  result  was  the  naval  battle  of  Actium  (A'ctium,  31 
B.C.)  off  the  coast  of  Greece.  When  Cleopatra’s  Egyptian  contingent  left 
the  battle,  Antony  followed  her. 

Octavianus  pursued  them  to  Egypt.  When  they  both  committed  suicide, 
he  was,  at  last,  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world.  After  careful  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Near  East,  he  returned  to  Rome.  There,  on  January  13,  27 
B.C.,  he  formally  laid  down  his  extraordinary  powers  and,  just  as  formally, 
received  them  back  again.  Three  days  later  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Augustus  (one  to  be  revered)  from  which  the  name  of  our  month, 
August,  comes. 

Though  January  13,  27  B.C.,  is  the  beginning  of  Augustus’  formal 
“principate,”  his  rule  really  dates  from  the  battle  of  Actium,  31  B.C. 
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Questions 

1.  If  you  were  set  down  in  Rome  in  55  B.C.,  what  would  be  the  five 
features  of  the  city  and  its  life  which  would  impress  you  most? 

2.  After  further  reading  about  Roman  meals,  draw  up  the  menu  for 
a  dinner  such  as  Cicero  might  have  had  prepared  for  Julius 
Caesar;  then  describe  the  dining-room  and  the  way  in  which  the 
meal  would  be  served. 

3.  Which  would  you  sooner  be,  a  student  in  Periclean  Athens  or  in 
the  Rome  of  55  B.C.?  Why? 

4.  To  what  extent  was  the  procedure  in  the  Roman  lawcourts  similar 
to  our  own  legal  procedure? 

5.  Give  reasons  why,  in  your  opinion,  Octavianus  (later  given  the 
title  of  Augustus),  had  the  advantage  in  his  struggle  with  Mark 
Antony  for  the  control  of  the  Roman  world. 


CHAPTER  8 


The  First  Two  Centuries 
of  the  Empire, 

31  B.C.-180  A.D. 


The  Romans  were  fortunate.  If,  during  the  death-throes  of  the 
Republic,  there  had  been  any  other  civilized  power  capable  of  attacking 
Rome  or  if  the  Germans  had  been  advanced  enough  in  warfare  and 
culture  to  pour  across  the  frontiers,  the  Roman  grip  on  the  West  and  the 
Near  East  would  probably  have  been  shattered.  As  it  was,  Rome  had  a 
second  flowering.  The  Republic,  except  in  Actionized  theory,  was  finished. 
Now,  from  its  shattered  trunk  rose  the  Empire.  The  second  founder  of 
Rome  was  Octavianus,  now  known  as  Augustus  Caesar. 

The  rule  of  Augustus,  31  B.C.-14  A.D. 

The  portrait  statues  of  Augustus  show  us  a  man  with  pinched-in 
lips  and  a  calculating  face.  When  battle  came  Augustus  was  usually  ill  in 
his  tent.  But  he  was  a  better  statesman  than  his  uncle,  Julius  Caesar.  He 
knew  that,  after  the  terrible  ordeal  of  civil  wars  from  49  to  31  B.C.,  Italy 
and  the  whole  Roman  world  wanted  peace  at  any  price.  So  he  maintained 
the  fiction  that  he  was  not  king  or  dictator  but  simply  the  first  citizen  of 
the  Republic. 
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The  Roman  Legion  Under  Augustus 


1.  Two  centuries  of  100  make  a  maniple  of  200  men.  Ten  maniples  form  a  line 
of  2,000  men.  Three  lines  give  a  total'strength  of  6,000  infantry. 

2.  The  legion  also  from  the  time  of  Marius  was  divided  into  10  cohorts  vertically, 
that  is,  each  cohort  was  made  up  of  a  maniple  from  each  of  the  three  lines. 
The  Augustan  cohort,  which  could  act  independently,  consisted,  when  it  was 
full  strength,  of  600  men. 


^  Century  100  men. 


Century  100  men. 


line  1 


3.  The  defensive  armour  of  the  legionary  consisted  of  a  crested  helmet,  a  leather 
corselet  reinforced  with  plates  of  metal,  a  metal  greave  on  his  right  leg  from 
knee  to  ankle,  and  an  oblong  shield  about  4  feet  by  214,  of  two  thicknesses  of 
wood,  one  of  canvas,  and  one  of  leather.  A  rim  of  iron  edged  the  shield  at  top 
and  bottom  and  there  was  a  dome-like  projection  (a  boss)  at  the  centre. 

His  offensive  weapons  were  the  pilum  (a  javelin  for  throwing,  with  a  long 
iron  head)  and  a  straight,  two-edged  sword,  about  three  feet  long,  with  which 
he  was  taught  to  thrust  rather  than  cut. 

4.  The  Romans  by  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  had  developed  “artillery”  which  used  | 
the  torsion  of  heavy  gut  or  cords  as  the  propelling  force.  The  ballista  hurled  I 
a  stone  ball  of  50  to  100  pounds  weight  from  500  to  1,000  feet;  the  onager,  a  i 
lighter  piece,  flung  smaller  stones;  the  catdpulta  fired  either  an  immense  arrow  ! 
or  flights  of  spears.  In  addition,  there  was  the  battering-ram  for  breaching  walls.  ' 
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Hence  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  were  still  elected,  though 
Augustus,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Communists  of  today,  presented  a  “slate” 
from  which  they  had  to  be  chosen.  The  powers  of  the  assemblies  were 
carefully  controlled,  but  the  Senate  still  met  and  debated.  Everyone  knew, 
however,  who  had  the  real  power.  Augustus  was  finally  tribune  for  life, 
proconsul  in  all  the  provinces,  which  gave  him  control  of  the  army,  and 
Chief  Pontiff. 

All  of  these  powers,  like  those  which  Mussolini  held  in  Italy,  were 
technically  constitutional,  since  they  had  been  bestowed  by  vote  of  the 
Senate  and  the  people.  The  control  of  the  army,  however,  assured  that 
no  one  could  attack  Augustus.  In  Rome  itself  he  had  7,000  police  and 
just  outside  the  city  was  his  own  personal  bodyguard,  9,000  Praetorian 
troops. 

The  fiction  of  a  double  rule  by  the  Senate  and  Augustus  was  carefully 
maintained.  The  safe  provinces  were  under  control  of  the  Senate,  although 
the  abuses  of  Republican  days  were  corrected.  Their  revenues  went  into 
the  republican  treasury.  The  provinces  on  the  frontiers  were  governed  by 
appointees  of  Augustus,  and  their  revenues  went  into  his  treasury,  called 
the  fiscus  (from  which  words  like  “fiscal”  come). 

In  one  respect  Augustus  stood  out  above  his  fellow-citizens  like  the 
sun  as  compared  to  the  moon.  Julius  Caesar  was  deified  as  the  “Divine 
Julius”  and  one  of  Augustus’  many  titles  was  “son  of  the  deified  Julius.” 
In  the  East  Augustus  was  worshipped  as  a  god  in  his  lifetime. 

In  Italy  and  the  West,  the  genius  of  Augustus  (that  is,  the  second  self 
which  was  supposed  to  accompany  him  through  life)  was  worshipped. 
After  12  B.C.  colleges  of  freedmen  were  formed  to  keep  up  this  cult. 
Caesar- worship  had  begun. 

Augustus  reorganized  the  whole  empire.  In  Italy,  he  tried  to  get  people 
back  on  the  land  and  to  reform  morals  by  reviving  the  old  Roman  religion. 
When  this  attempt  failed,  he  enacted  laws  to  penalize  bachelorhood, 
encourage  large  families,  and  to  punish  adulterers. 

In  foreign  affairs,  as  you  will  note  on  any  map  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
he  extended  the  Roman  frontier  in  the  north  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 
An  attempt  to  conquer  Germany  as  far  as  the  Elbe  was  frustrated  when 
in  9  A.D.  the  Germans  annihilated  20,000  legionaries. 

Art  and  literature  bloomed  under  Augustus.  Rome  was  beautified.  In 
a  personal  record  of  his  achievements  which  we  have,  Augustus  himself 
boasted:  “I  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble.”  In  sculpture  the 
Romans  copied  the  Greeks,  but  with  a  trend  towards  the  vacuous  and  the 
colossal,  except  in  realistic  portrait  sculpture  and  in  the  handling  of 
animals.  Here  their  work  was  excellent. 
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The  Augustan  Age  in  literature 

Literature  saw  another  golden  age.  The  chief  prose  writer  was 
Livy,  with  his  account  of  the  history  of  Rome.  In  poetry,  Vergil  (Ve'rgil) 
wrote  his  Aeneid  (Ae'neid),  a  major  national  epic,  and  Horace  his  famous 
Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles. 

Both  of  these  authors  were  propaganda  poets  for  Augustus.  While 
Vergil  was  an  intensely  nationalistic  poet,  Horace  was  an  urbane  cosmo¬ 
politan  and  an  Epicurean.  He  preached  the  “Golden  Mean”  (Avoid 
Excess)  and  “Gather  Ye  Flowers  While  Ye  May.” 

Another  strain,  however,  appears  in  the  elegies  of  Tibullus  (Tibu'llus), 
Propertius  (Prope'rtius),  and  Ovid  (O'vid).  With  these  men,  as  in  much 
of  modern  literature,  love  and  sex  were  the  most  important  things  in  life. 

The  Roman  peace  ^ 

The  great  achievement  of  Augustus  was  to  give  the  Empire  peace 
within  the  iron  ring  of  his  legions.  The  Roman  world  soon  became  a 
paradise  for  the  businessman.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  the  Romans  abandoned 
political  freedom  for  security. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  another  “king”  was  bom  who 
was  to  influence  western  civilization  more  than  all  the  Caesars.  This  was 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  since  the  usually  accepted  date  was 
not  worked  out  until  the  sixth  century  A.D.  by  an  abbot,  Dionysius 
Exiguus.  Today  the  data  prove  that  Christ  was  born  between  7  and  4  B.C. 
by  our  chronology. 

Augustus  was  called  the  “second  founder  of  Rome.”  At  his  death  he 
was  deified.  In  Rome  today  you  can  sit  at  a  restaurant  and  gaze  out  at 
his  huge  Mausoleum. 

His  new  government  had  two  great  weaknesses  -  it  depended  ultimately 
on  control  of  the  army  and,  like  any  despotism,  on  the  character  of  the 
ruler. 

The  Julio-Claudians,  14  -•  68  A.D. 

(all  dates  henceforth  except  as  noted,  A.D.) 

Augustus  was  succeeded  by  his  step-son  Tiberius  (Tibe'rius, 
14-37),  a  good  administrator.  At  his  death  the  Praetorian  guards  put 
Tiberius’  grandnephew  Caligula  (Cali'gula,  Little  Boots),  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five,  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  (37-41).  Caligula  turned  out  to  be 
a  madman.  He  claimed  deification  for  himself  and  built  a  bridge  between 
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the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  so  that  he  could  confer  with  “his  brother, 
Jupiter.”  Among  other  excesses  he  had  huge  pleasure-boats  built,  equipped 
with  baths,  colonnades,  banquet-halls,  and  sterns  studded  with  gems.  Two 
of  these  were  dredged  up  in  recent  years  at  Lake  Nemi  near  Rome  but 
were,  unfortunately,  destroyed  during  the  last  war.  His  favourite  horse 
Incitatus  (Speedy)  was  given  a  stall  of  marble,  a  manger  of  ivory,  and  a 
jewelled  collar. 

At  long  last  Caligula  was  too  much,  even  for  the  Romans.  In  January 
of  41  he  and  his  wife  and  daughter  were  struck  down  by  Praetorian  officers. 

The  Praetorians  now  elevated  Claudius  (Clau'dius),  uncle  of  Caligula 
and  the  “dim-wit”  of  the  Julio-Claudian  family,  to  the  purple  (41-54). 
He  was  a  man  with  a  wobbly  head,  an  ungainly  form,  and  a  stuttering 
tongue.  Curiously  enough,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  good  administrator.  The 
treasury  was  refilled  and  the  imperial  civil  service,  which  Augustus  had 
instituted,  was  strengthened,  although  Greek  freedmen  now  predominated, 
instead  of  Knights.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Britain  was  partially  conquered. 

Claudius,  however,  was  dominated  by  his  fourth  wife,  Agrippina 
(Agrippi'na)  the  Younger.  When  Claudius  died  suddenly,  not  without  a 
rumour  of  poison,  Agrippina  secured  the  throne  for  her  son  Nero. 

Nero  (54-68)  ruled  well  at  first.  But  after  he  had  managed  to  murder 
his  mother  (his  first  attempts  miscarried)  and  to  divorce  his  wife  in  order 
to  marry  the  beautiful  Poppaea  (Poppae'a),  he  became  almost  a  second 
Caligula.  His  famous  “Golden  House”  with  a  triple  colonnade  a  mile  long 
in  it,  his  1,000  carriages  drawn  by  horses  shod  with  gold,  and  like 
extravagances  emptied  the  treasury. 

During  his  reign  occurred  a  revolt  of  the  Britons,  and  a  great  fire  in 
Rome  which  destroyed  most  of  ten  of  the  fourteen  regions  of  the  city.  Nero 
put  the  blame  on  the  Christians  and  hence  came  their  first  persecution. 
Nero,  who  fancied  himself  as  a  musician  and  a  singer,  is  said  to  have 
“fiddled  while  Rome  burned.” 

Finally  the  army  revolted.  Nero  fled  Rome  and  committed  suicide  with 
the  help  of  a  freedman.  His  last  words  were  said  to  have  been:  “What 
an  artist  perishes  in  me!” 

In  this  way  ended  the  rule  of  those  who  could  pretend  to  some  sort  of 
descent,  adoptive  or  otherwise,  from  Julius  Caesar.  Two  evils  were  to  the 
fore  -  the  poor  character  of  the  rulers  and  army  control. 

The  Flavian  emperors,  69-96  A.D. 

68-69  was  the  year  of  the  four  emperors,  as  each  army  tried  to 
put  its  general  on  the  throne.  The  final  victor  was  Vespasian  (Vespa'sian), 
who  had  been  sent  by  Nero  to  Judea  to  crush  a  revolt  of  the  Jews. 
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Vespasian,  as  his  portrait  heads  show,  was  a  shrewd,  down-to-earth 
man.  Under  his  management  the  empire  recovered. 

We  have  mentioned  the  revolt  of  the  Jews.  Since  Pompey  had  taken 
over  Judea,  the  Jews  had  been  under  varying  forms  of  government. 
Antony,  for  example,  had  made  Herod  the  Great  a  vassal  king  of  Judea,  and 
Herod,  who  died  in  4  B.C.,  had  rebuilt  the  temple.  Then  in  6  A.D.  Judea 
had  been  placed  under  a  Roman  procurator.  Augustus  Caesar,  however, 
had  treated  the  Jews  with  tact  and  restraint.  Later  the  emperor  Claudius 
had  allotted  the  whole  country  to  another  Herod,  Herod  Agrippa,  as  a 
client  kingdom. 

When  this  Herod  died  in  44  Judea  was  once  again  under  the  direct  rule 
of  Rome.  Religious  difficulties  sprouted,  intensified  by  quarrels  between 
different  factions  of  Jews.  The  radicals  among  them,  the  “Men  of  the 
Dagger,”  believing  in  a  coming  Messiah,  sparked  a  revolt  in  66. 

Vespasian,  now  emperor,  left  it  to  his  son,  Titus  (Tl'tus),  to  finish  the 
Jewish  war.  After  a  desperate  siege,  Jerusalem  fell  to  the  Romans  in 
August,  70.  This  was  another  step  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  though  we 
must  remember  that  at  this  time  they  already  had  large  communities  in 
Alexandria,  Mesopotamia,  and  elsewhere.  If  you  go  to  Rome  you  can 
walk  under  the  arch  which  was  put  up  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Titus. 
In  a  relief  on  the  inner  side  is  a  representation  of  the  Seven-branched 
Candlestick  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Vespasian  died  in  79  with  the  wry  remark:  “I  think  I  am  turning  into 
a  god.”  As  if  to  turn  jest  to  earnest,  he  was  deified  after  his  death.  The 
reign  of  his  son  Titus  (79-81)  was  marked  by  two  events.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

Vesuvius  had  been  a  quiescent  volcano  throughout  the  memory  of  the 
Romans.  Spartacus  had  camped  in  its  crater.  But  in  August,  79  its  top 
blew  off.  Pompeii  was  covered  under  a  rain  of  volcanic  ash  and  pumice- 
stone  to  a  depth  of  some  sixteen  feet,  Herculaneum  (Hercula'neum)  by  a 
river  of  mud  sixty  feet  deep.  In  this  way  two  museums  of  Roman  life  were 
preserved.  It  is  estimated  that  2,000  of  the  20,000  inhabitants  of  Pompeii 
died. 

The  other  event  was  the  opening  of  the  Coliseum,  which  still  stands  as 
a  massive  remnant  of  ancient  Rome.  It  held  50,000  spectators.  There  was 
a  holiday  for  100  days  and  10,000  gladiators  fought. 

Titus’  brother  Domitian  (Domi'tian,  81-96)  became  a  tyrant,  though 
under  him  the  conquest  of  Britain  south  of  the  Solway  was  completed.  He 
met  the  usual  fate,  assassination. 
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The  five  good  emperors,  96  - 180 

The  Julio-Claudians  and  the  Flavians  had  been  despots  of  varying 
characteristics.  Rome  now  entered  a  period  of  “Benevolent  Despotism.” 
Nerva  (96-98)  was  a  stop-gap.  Under  Trajan  (Tra'jan,  98-117)  the 
empire  reached  its  widest  extent  and  included  Mesopotamia  and  modem 
Roumania.  Hadrian  (Ha'drian,  117-138),  Antoninus  Pius  (Antonl'nus 
Pius,  138-161),  and  Marcus  Aurelius  (Marcus  Aurelius,  161-180)  were 
men  of  peace.  There  was,  it  is  true,  more  than  one  savage  revolt  of  the  Jews. 
Hence  came  their  final  dispersion.  But  in  general  the  ancient  world  lay 
cradled  in  the  Pax  Romana  (the  Roman  Peace).  It  is  of  the  period  from 
96  to  180  that  the  famous  historian  Gibbon  wrote: 

“If  a  man  were  called  upon  to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most  happy  and  prosperous, 
he  would,  without  hesitation,  name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of 
Domitian  to  the  accession  of  Commodus,”  that  is,  from  96  to  180  A.D. 


Questions 

1.  Lord  Tweedsmuir,  formerly  a  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
wrote  a  book  in  which  he  compared  the  constitutional  position 
and  powers  of  Augustus  to  Mussolini’s  position  in  Italy.  What 
points  of  similarity  in  the  appointment  of  each  man  to  his  posi¬ 
tion  of  supreme  ruler  and  in  his  control  of  the  machinery  of 
government  can  you  suggest? 

2.  Find  a  book  on  Roman  Britain  and  then  describe  briefly  Roman 
influence  in  Britain  on  housing  and  on  the  system  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  What  major  reason  can  you  suggest  to  explain  why  Roman 
influence  almost  disappeared  in  Britain  although  it  survived  in 
France? 

3.  Why  is  it  likely  that  better  literature  will  be  written  in  a  democracy 
than  under  a  despotism? 


CHAPTER  9 


Life  in  the 
Roman  Empire 


We  have  sped  through  two  centuries  at  more  than  the  speed  of  a 
jet  plane.  Let  us  pause  to  take  a  look  at  the  Empire. 

The  size  of  the  Empire 

From  the  north  to  south  it  stretched  from  Hadrian’s  Wall  in 
Britain  and  from  the  Rhine,  Danube,  and  Black  Sea  to  the  Atlas  Mount¬ 
ains,  the  Sahara  Desert,  and  into  the  Sudan.  On  the  west  its  frontier  was 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  east  the  Arabian  Desert.  It  was  about  2,000 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  3,000  from  east  to  west,  or  about  the  total  I 
width  of  Canada.  Its  area  was  roughly  two  and  a  half  million  square  miles,  i 
Its  peak  population  is  estimated  at  100,000,000.  I 

The  army  protected  it.  The  number  of  legionaries  varied  but  the  | 
maximum  force  until  the  collapse  was  about  400,000.  Under  Domitian  j 
legionaries  received  about  sixty  dollars  a  year  and  a  grain  allowance.  At  ! 
discharge,  there  was  a  bonus  of  about  six  hundred  dollars. 
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Communications 

Within  the  ring  of  the  legions,  a  man  or  a  woman  could  travel 
from  Britain  to  Syria  or  Egypt  in  security.  There  was  a  network  of  roads, 
of  which  the  total  mileage  is  estimated  at  47,000.  All  main  roads  were 
marked  with  distances  in  Roman  miles  (1,000  paces  from  right  foot  to 
right  foot)  from  the  golden  milestone  set  up  in  the  Roman  Forum.  Under 
the  later  empire,  in  particular,  a  passenger,  freight,  and  express  service 
flowed  along  these  roads.  From  the  first  century  A.D.  there  was  even  a 
sleeping-carriage  service.  There  were  stations  where  riders  for  the  post- 
horses  of  the  imperial  mail  and  drivers,  doctors,  blacksmiths,  and  about 
forty  beasts  were  maintained  to  keep  the  coaches,  carriages,  and  wagons 
moving. 

To  the  roads  must  be  added  the  seaways.  The  Mediterranean  was  a 
great  highway,  criss-crossed  by  countless  round-beUied  merchant  ships 
carrying  goods  and  passengers.  We  know  of  boats  which  carried  as  high 
as  1 ,200  passengers. 

The  Roman  “common  market” 

Along  the  roads  and  seaways  flowed  the  tremendous  internal 
trade  of  the  Empire.  From  Britain  came  lead,  iron,  oysters,  and  hunting- 
dogs.  Gaul  produced  pottery,  wines,  hides,  cheeses,  and  glass  and  had  a 
big  university  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons).  From  Spain  came  base  metals,  gold, 
silver,  dyes,  linen  yams  and  olive  oil.  North  Africa  sent  out  gold  dust, 
slaves,  yellow  and  green  African  marble,  ebony,  ivory,  and  wild  animals 
for  the  shows.  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  provided  woollens,  purple-dyed 
fabrics,  carpets,  tapestries,  leather  goods,  and  Damascene  steel.  From 
the  Nile  the  merchantmen  bore  to  Italy  linens,  paper,  cosmetics,  glass, 
and  a  third  of  the  wheat  supply.  Italy  itself  manufactured  bricks,  the 
Arretine  pottery  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  the  best  of  steel. 

All  this  trade  travelling  back  and  forth  explains  how  the  Mediterranean 
world  and  beyond  became  welded  into  one  economic  and,  in  spite  of  local 
differences,  into  one  cultural  unit  -  a  Romanized  unit.  The  spread  of 
citizenship  speeded  the  process.  By  the  end  of  the  first  century  B.C.  all 
freemen  south  of  the  Alps  were  Roman  citizens.  Julius  Caesar  granted 
citizenship  to  whole  towns  and  cities  outside  of  Italy  and  to  auxiliaries 
v/ho  had  served  in  the  army.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus  900,000  were 
added  to  the  citizen  roll.  Under  Trajan  and  Hadrian  the  upper  class  in 
every  city  in  the  Empire  became  citizens,  except  in  Egypt.  Finally  in  212 
every  freeman  in  the  Empire  was  a  citizen. 

This  spread  of  citizenship  was  an  achievement.  It  meant  that  there  was 
no  differentiation  between  Briton,  Gaul,  Italian,  Spaniard,  Greek,  Syrian, 
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and  the  rest.  All  could  feel  that  they  were  citizens  of  the  one  empire,  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Foreign  trade 

Except  for  a  permanent  population  on  the  dole,  especially  in 
Rome,  the  empire  was  prosperous.  There  was  a  humming  small-shop 
industry  in  most  cities  for  domestic  trade.  In  foreign  trade,  Romans  found 
their  way  to  Denmark  or  along  the  old  amber  road  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Baltic.  They  penetrated  into  the  forests  of  Germany  after  furs  and 
slaves.  Romanized  Greeks  pushed  their  way  into  Somaliland  and  Abys¬ 
sinia. 

The  most  exotic  trade  was  to  Arabia  Felix,  and  India  and  China. 
There  was  a  caravan  route  from  Syria  to  Arabia  for  gold  dust  and  spices. 
Similar  routes  led  to  India  for  gems  and  cottons  or  to  China  for  silk.  The 
Romans  called  the  Chinese  the  “Silk-People”  and  we  know  that  in  97 
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A.D.  a  Chinese  envoy  travelled  to  Antioch  in  Syria  to  see  the  merchants 
there.  There  was  much  more  intercommunication  in  the  ancient  world 
than  we  are  likely  to  suspect. 

There  was  likewise  the  old  Hellenistic  route  via  the  Red  Sea  to  India. 
Each  year  a  fleet  of  ships  set  out.  They  carried  gold  and  silver  plate, 
metals,  tools,  weapons,  trinkets,  luxury  goods,  and  Roman  currency. 
Hoards  of  Roman  coins  are  still  dug  up  all  over  India.  In  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180)  Graeco-Roman  traders  even  reached  the 
coast  of  China  by  sea. 

This  eastern  trade  was  a  luxury  trade.  In  India,  for  example,  the 
Romans  were  after  pearls,  rubies,  cottons,  tortoise-shell,  spices,  teak, 
ebony,  pepper,  and  Chinese  silks.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Nero  it  was 
estimated  that  the  luxury  trade  to  the  East  cost  Rome  $5,000,000  a  year. 
Part  of  the  later  shortage  of  gold  and  silver  may  be  attributed  to  this  fact. 

An  appraisal  of  imperial  government 

In  spite,  then,  of  the  vagaries  of  Caesars  such  as  Caligula,  Nero, 
and  Domitian,  the  life  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  went  on  vigorously  and 
prosperously.  No  matter  what  the  Caesars  were  like,  the  civil  service 
governed  the  Empire  well.  From  Augustus  to  Nerva,  the  cabinet  posts  of 
the  government,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  were  held  by  Knights  and  Greeks 
or  Graeco-Oriental  freedmen,  with  the  freedmen  predominating.  From 
Trajan  onward,  the  chief  men  were  Knights. 

These  men  gave  to  Italy  and  the  provinces  a  government  in  which 
peace  was  maintained  and,  on  the  whole,  an  even-handed  justice  adminis¬ 
tered.  Likewise,  again  thanks  to  Augustus,  there  was  a  vigorous  local 
self-government  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  municipalities  of  the  Empire. 

These  local  governments  had  an  elected  board  of  magistrates  and  a 
local  senate,  composed  of  the  richest  men  of  the  community.  Freedmen 
were  not  eligible.  But  they,  as  we  have  noted,  formed  the  boards  which 
carried  on  Caesar-worship.  So  keen  was  the  competition  for  office  that 
magistrates  had  to  pay  a  fee  when  they  began  their  term,  just  as  if  we 
made  our  mayors,  aldermen,  and  county  councillors  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  being  aldermen  and  mayors  and  so  on. 

We  ought  to  note  too  that  rich  men  were  supposed  to  make  gifts  to 
their  communities.  To  give  one  example  only,  at  Pompeii  a  rich  family 
paid  most  of  the  cost  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  big  theatre  there  -  and 
it  held  5,000  spectators. 

This  active  municipal  life  lasted  until  Hadrian  (121-138).  Then,  as  a 
parallel  to  modem  times,  the  cities,  towns,  and  municipalities  found  that 
they  had  over-spent  and  were  hopelessly  in  debt.  The  emperor  took  over 
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city  after  city  and  sent  in  his  own  men  to  take  charge.  Hadrian  also  scat¬ 
tered  huge  gifts  across  the  Empire  -  and  cities,  towns,  and  municipalities 
began  to  expect  “hand-outs.”  Even  so,  the  affluence  of  the  Empire  per¬ 
sisted.  In  154  the  rhetorian  Aelius  Aristides  (Ae'lius  Aristi'des)  declared: 
“The  whole  inhabited  world  is  one  city-state.”  For  by  this  time  urbaniza¬ 
tion  had  reached  into  every  sector  of  the  Empire.  It  was  in  fact  a  collection 
of  cities  to  an  extent  not  to  be  seen  again  until  today.  Even  the  military 
camps  were  developing  into  cities.  Along  the  northern  frontiers  modem 
Bonn,  Mainz,  Cologne,  and  Strasbourg  as  well  as  Vienna  and  Budapest 
owe  their  origin  to  the  Roman  legions.  So  do  many  cities  in  Britain. 

The  society  of  the  Empire 

The  affluence  reached  to  all  except  to  the  slaves  (though  some  of 
these  were  wealthy)  and  to  those  on  the  dole.  For  that  matter,  with  the 
stopping  of  the  wars,  there  were  not  so  many  slaves  and  besides,  more 
and  more  slaves  were  freed.  In  this  second  process  Stoicism,  Cynicism, 
and  Christianity  had  a  hand. 

Small  farming  did  not  prosper.  The  campaign  of  Augustus  to  get 
people  back  on  the  land  was  not  successful.  Nerva  (96-98)  established  a 
revolving  fund  of  rural  credits  with  money  loaned  to  farmers  at  5  per  cent. 

In  spite  of  such  attempts,  the  trend  to  large  farms  continued.  Pliny  the 
Elder  who  was  killed  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  tells  us  that  in  his 
time  all  the  land  in  North  Africa  was  owned  by  six  men.  Sometimes  these 
estates  were  worked  by  slaves.  Quite  often  they  were  broken  into  small 
farms  and  leased  to  tenants  called  coloni. 

Trade  guilds 

Trade,  industry,  and  labour  prospered.  The  inscriptions  from  all 
over  the  Roman  world  prove  a  large  number  of  occupations.  Each  occu¬ 
pation  was  organized  into  a  collegium,  to  be  translated  not,  as  you  would 
think,  as  “college”  but  as  “guild.”  In  Rome  there  were  over  a  hundred 
guilds.  There  were,  for  example,  guilds  of  carpenters,  horn-blowers, 
bakers,  ragmen,  gladiators,  pallbearers,  physicians,  porters,  and  so  on. 
The  guild  of  the  silversmiths  at  Ephesus,  you  may  recall  from  the  New 
Testament,  started  a  riot  against  St.  Paul. 

Most  free  workers,  whether  citizens  or  freedmen,  and  some  slaves 
belonged  to  guilds.  Guild  members  at  times  refused  to  allow  non-guild 
workers  to  join  in  a  job.  Otherwise  they  had  more  similarity  to  modem 
benevolent  associations  than  to  trade-unions.  They  had  religious  cere¬ 
monies  and  social  meetings.  The  women  of  the  workers  were  often 
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organized  into  subsidiary  associations.  The  members  of  each  guUd  met  in 
whatever  cellar  or  tavern  could  be  got,  but  if  possible  picked  a  rich  patron 
to  present  them  with  a  meeting-hall.  They  often  called  each  other  “brother 
so  and  so.”  They  paid  dues.  One  association  in  a  town  near  Rome  charged 
five  dollars  and  an  amphora  of  wine  as  an  initiation  fee,  but  the  dues  were 
only  six  cents  a  month.  Fines  were  assessed.  We  read  of  one  guild  that: 
“If  anyone  shall  have  gone  to  fetch  wine  and  shall  have  made  away  with 
it”  (which  you  and  I  both  suspect  means  by  drinking  it)  “he  shall  give 
double  the  amount.” 

Many  of  the  guilds  paid  the  burial  expenses  of  their  members.  Occa¬ 
sionally  members  left  donations  in  their  wills,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
provided  money  so  that  his  “brothers”  could  have  a  free  meal  at  his 
expense  on  each  anniversary  of  his  death. 

There  were  high-sounding  titles  for  the  officers  and  the  guilds.  Once  a 
year  in  Rome  each  guild  was  allowed  a  parade  through  the  streets  with 
horns,  pipes,  cymbals,  and  banners  for  “the  most  honourable  and  distin¬ 
guished  association”  of  the  flask-makers  or  grocers  or  what  have  you. 
This  was  followed  by  the  annual  picnic.  We  are  irresistibly  reminded  of 
the  Elks  or  the  Oddfellows  and  so  on  in  our  modem  life.  Even  merchants, 
as  for  example  those  at  Ostia,  were  joined  in  an  association. 

We  might  note  in  passing  that  professions  and  arts  such  as  medicine, 
dentistry,  sculpture,  and  the  like  were  practised  chiefly  by  slaves  and 
freedmen.  Medicine,  in  particular,  was  well  advanced. 

The  slaves 

The  inscriptions,  then,  give  us  an  insight  into  the  “simple  annals 
of  the  poor.”  Slaves,  as  has  been  mentioned,  gradually  became  less  in 
number  when  the  lack  of  war  dried  up  a  major  source  of  supply  and  since 
Stoicism,  Cynicism,  and  Christianity  promoted  a  more  humane  treatment 
of  them,  and  further,  since  it  became  a  regular  practice  to  free  large 
numbers  in  one’s  will. 

In  the  first  century  A.D.,  however,  they  were  still  numerous.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  man  kept  eight,  the  rich  maintained  hundreds.  Pliny  the  Younger, 
who  lived  into  the  reign  of  Trajan,  owned  at  least  five  hundred.  A  con¬ 
temporary  of  his,  a  freedman  (for  freedmen  just  freed  loved  to  own 
slaves),  left  behind  him  4,116.  Each  emperor  had  at  least  20,000  slaves. 
In  Rome  alone  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  400,000  slaves. 

One  result  was  that  “the  slaves  inherited  the  empire.”  It  was  they  who 
bred  largely  and  their  progeny  took  over.  Furthermore,  the  freedmen 
became  a  very  important  element  in  the  population  of  Rome  and  Italy. 
We  have  mentioned  that  under  the  Republic  a  freedman  could  not 
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become  a  citizen,  though  his  son  could.  In  the  early  Empire,  especially 
under  the  emperor  Claudius,  freedmen  were  often  made  citizens  and 
could  become  Knights.  Claudius’  freedmen  had  great  influence  in  running 
the  empire. 

The  obvious  consequences  of  this  constant  trend  was  that  the  Roman 
citizen,  even  in  Rome,  was  more  often  than  not,  whether  commoner, 
Knight,  or  senator,  no  longer  of  Roman  or  even  of  Italian  stock.  The 
emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  though  of  Roman  origin,  came  from  Spain. 
Hadrian’s  successor,  Antoninus  Pius,  was  born  in  southern  France. 

The  society  of  the  freedmen 

Another  consequence  was  that  wealthy  freedmen  ran  much  of 
the  business  of  the  empire,  both  in  banking  and  in  commerce.  Their 
society,  and  that  of  the  Romans  in  general,  was  as  materialistic  as  the 
culture  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Our  most  vivid  picture  of  these 
rich  freedmen  comes  from  the  “Dinner  of  Trimalchio,”  an  excerpt  from 
a  novel  by  Petronius  (Petro'nius),  the  “arbiter  of  elegance”  for  Nero. 

Trimalchio  (Trima'lchio),  the  central  figure  in  this  part  of  the  novel,  is 
drawn  from  life.  He  started  life  in  Italy  as  a  Syrian  slave.  By  ingratiating 
himself  with  his  master  he  got  his  freedom.  By  the  time  of  the  dinner,  he 
owns  estates  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa  and  is  so  rich  he  does  not  know 
how  much  he  has.  He  has  bees  from  Attica  and  has  sent  “to  India  for 
mushroom  spawn.”  He  wears  a  scarlet  mantle  and  his  slaves  are  in  livery. 
Alexandrian  boys  sing  as  they  wash  the  feet  of  the  guests,  and  there  is  a 
blare  of  music  throughout  the  dinner.  Without  a  constant  background  of 
noise,  as  in  many  a  cabaret  today  and  even  from  many  a  tv  set  in  the 
home,  the  Roman  of  that  day  would  be  uncomfortable. 

The  dinner  itself  is  a  gorge  of  bad  taste  —  course  piled  on  course.  In 
every  sentence  he  speaks  Trimalchio  shows  his  pretentious  ignorance. 
He  has  his  own  poems  recited.  But  what  he  really  likes,  he  tells  us,  is 
rope-dancers  and  horn-blowing. 

His  friends,  freedmen  like  himself,  have  only  one  god,  money.  They 
admire  a  man  who,  to  quote  one  of  them,  “was  ready  to  pick  a  copper 
from  the  dung-heap  with  his  teeth.”  They  tell  stories  of  witches.  They 
complain  about  high  prices.  They  anticipate  a  gladiatorial  show  in  a  few 
days’  time  with  “no  running  away  but  butchery  in  full  view  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre.”  Their  maxim  is:  “If  you’ve  got  a  nickel,  that’s  what  you’re 
worth.” 
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Roman  materialism  and  luxury 

This  worship  of  possessions  was  particularly  evident  in  the  period 
from  the  battle  of  Actium  to  the  death  of  Nero.  According  to  a  Roman 
historian  this  was  when  Roman  luxury  reached  its  peak  among  the  rich. 
But  it  continued  throughout  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era.  There  was 
luxury  in  slaves.  Seneca  (Se'neca),  the  Stoic  philosopher  and  the  tutor  of 
Nero,  tells  of  a  rich  man  who  had  one  slave  who  knew  all  Homer  by  heart, 
another  Hesiod,  and  another  the  lyric  poets.  At  dinner  the  slaves  stood 
behind  the  rich  man  and  gave  him  apt  quotations  in  Greek.  Each  of  the 
three  cost  $5,000. 

There  was  luxury  of  the  table.  The  Romans  habitually  over- ate  and 
over-drank.  A  famous  gourmand,  a  contemporary  of  Tiberius,  spent 
$4,000,000  on  food  and  drink  and  committed  suicide  because  he  had 
only  $500,000  left.  Pliny  tells  of  a  man  who  served  dishes  of  rare  birds 
at  a  cost  of  $5,000  a  course.  One  of  Nero’s  friends  spent  $200,000  on 
roses  for  a  single  banquet. 

These  were  the  very  rich.  At  Pompeii,  a  middle-class  town,  there  is 
more  than  one  house  in  which  a  vomitorium  was  part  of  the  equipment  on 
the  dining-couches.  For  the  Romans  at  elaborate  meals  used  to  induce 
vomiting  so  that  they  could  start  with  a  fresh  appetite.  Seneca  once  said 
of  his  fellow-countrymen:  “They  vomit  so  that  they  may  eat  and  eat  so 
that  they  may  vomit.” 

Such  grossness,  unfortunately,  fitted  many  of  the  Romans.  They  also 
went  in  for  elaborate  furnishings  and  equipment.  There  is  at  Pompeii  a 
dining-couch  over  which,  when  the  ancient  plumbing  is  turned  on,  a  fine 
spray  of  water  falls.  There  were  Babylonian  carpets,  Corinthian  bronzes, 
gold  dishes,  crystal  goblets,  while  silver  was  so  common  that  even  the 
lower  middle-class  had  silver  services.  A  slave  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
owned  one  silver  dish  which  weighed  five  hundred  pounds. 

Gone,  too,  was  simphcity  of  dress  and  adornment.  Roman  women 
spent  fortunes  on  diaphanous  Oriental  silks,  Tyrian  purples,  expensive 
perfumes,  and  jewels  from  the  East.  One  of  Caligula’s  wives,  we  are 
told,  wore  $2,000,000  worth  of  gems  at  a  banquet.  Similarly,  hours  were 
spent  on  make-up  and  hair-dos.  The  coiffures  of  Roman  women  were  as 
elaborate  as  any  that  Paris  or  New  York  can  invent  today. 

Equal  to  the  obsession  for  food  was  the  obsession  for  building.  One 
poet  of  the  period  observes  that  a  palace  covering  four  acres  is  “cramped.” 
Pliny  the  Younger  was  only  moderately  wealthy  in  an  era  when  a  freed- 
man  sneered  that  a  man  with  $3,000,000  was  “pitiably  poor.”  Yet  one  of 
Pliny’s  villas  included  parks,  ponds,  fountains,  temples,  and  libraries.  In 
excavating  Roman  ruins  the  archaeologist  comes  on  floors  of  mosaics, 
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such  as  the  mosaic  in  a  Pompeian  house  which  shows  with  marvellous 
artistry  the  charge  of  Alexander  the  Great  at  the  Battle  of  Issus.  He  also 
finds  piUars  of  costly  and  coloured  marbles  shipped  in  from  Africa  and 
Egypt. 

Nero’s  Golden  House,  to  which  brief  reference  has  been  made,  was  the 
summit  of  this  type  of  extravagance.  It  stretched  from  the  Palatine  to  the 
Caelian  Hill,  where  bits  of  it,  now  underground,  can  still  be  visited. 
Besides  the  triple  colonnade  a  mile  long,  it  had  in  its  vestibule  a  statue  of 
Nero  120  feet  high.  On  the  site  of  a  pond  in  it  Vespasian  and  Titus  built 
the  mighty  Coliseum.  There  were  rooms  in  it  plated  with  gold  or  made 
entirely  of  pearls.  There  were  vineyards,  pastures,  and  woods  fiUed  with 
wild  and  domestic  beasts.  The  main  dining-room  revolved  on  its  axis  day 
and  night,  just  as  today  the  Seattle  space-needle  dining-room  does.  Even 
a  moderate  emperor  like  Hadrian  had  a  great  villa  near  modern  Tivoli. 
You  can  wander  for  hours  around  its  ruins  today.  It  had  a  circumference 
of  seven  miles.  Sheer  size  and  extravagant  decoration  meant  as  much  to 
the  imperial  Romans  as  it  does  to  modem  North  Americans. 

Architecture  and  engineering 

As  another  face  to  this  passion  for  building  we  ought  to  note  that 
the  Romans  were  the  greatest  engineers  and  architects  until  today’s  world. 
The  Pantheon  (Pa'ntheon)  in  Rome,  built  by  one  of  Augustus’  prime 
ministers  and  rebuilt  by  Hadrian,  is  a  massive  dome  in  concrete  142  feet 
in  height  and  142  feet  in  diameter.  To  build  this  without  the  use  of  steel 
was  an  achievement.  Similarly  the  great  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  which 
still  stands  today  on  the  Tiber’s  bank,  was  a  castle  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

With  similar  skill  the  engineers  constmcted  nine  great  aqueducts  to 
bring  water  from  the  hiUs  to  Rome.  The  arches  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct 
still  stride  across  the  Roman  plain.  That  aqueduct  included  a  tunnel  three 
miles  long  and  three  feet  wide  by  seven  in  height. 

You  must  remember  that  the  arches  of  the  aqueducts  were  simply  to 
carry  the  water-channel  over  plains,  valleys,  and  rivers.  Near  Nimes  in 
France  is  the  Pont  du  Gard.  This  combined  bridge  and  aqueduct,  which 
has  withstood  the  centuries,  is  880  feet  long  and  160  feet  high. 

In  the  water-channels  the  Roman  engineers  achieved  a  drop  of  as  little 
as  one  in  3,000.  They  made  traps  to  catch  the  sediment  and  had  filters  to 
stop  debris.  When  the  water  reached  Rome  it  was  stored  in  reservoirs  and 
distributed  all  over  the  city  by  underground  pipes.  A  Roman  author  tells 
us  that  before  the  ninth  aqueduct  was  opened,  the  other  eight  brought 
each  day  222,237,000  gallons  of  water  to  Rome.  Rome  then  as  now  was, 
of  course,  a  city  of  fountains.  It  was  also  a  city  of  huge  bathing  establish- 
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19.  Many  bridges  built  by  the  Romans  are  still  in  use.  In  this 
reconstruction  of  one  of  them,  we  see  a  Roman  legion  march¬ 
ing  across  it. 

merits.  Today’s  traveller  stares  in  amazement  at  the  huge  arches  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  (emperor,  211-217).  Those  baths  once  covered  twenty- 
seven  acres.  The  walls  were  lined  with  coloured  marble.  The  floors  were 
of  marble.  In  the  halls  and  porticoes  were  famous  sculptures. 

Still  bigger  were  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  (285-305).  They  covered 
thirty-two  acres.  In  one  small  segment  of  them  is  today  the  National 
Museum  of  Italy. 

The  Roman  baths 

These  baths  were  only  two  of  over  a  dozen  huge  establishments 
in  Rome  and  there  were  many  smaller  ones.  For  the  Romans  regularly 
took  a  daily  bath,  proceeding  from  warm  bath  to  hot  bath  to  cold  bath. 
The  heating  system  was  modern. 

The  baths  were  much  more  than  baths.  They  had  in  them  promenades, 
gardens,  libraries,  restaurants,  and  concert  and  lecture  rooms.  They  were 
really  civic  centres. 
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This  sort  of  building  was  spread  all  over  the  empire  —  roads,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  fountains,  baths,  and  other  massive  public  buildings.  Today,  to 
give  only  one  illustration,  the  villagers  of  Crete  still  drink  from  fountains 
the  Romans  built. 


The  proletariat 

We  have  given  a  brief  hint  of  the  luxury  and  materialism  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  the  Roman  world.  What  of  the  poor?  Our 
best  evidence  comes  from  Rome.  From  Augustus  onward  those  on  the 
dole  in  Rome  numbered  around  200,000,  to  which  must  be  added  women 
and  children.  They  lived  in  garrets  and  attics.  Many  of  them  were  clients 
of  the  rich.  The  poet  Martial  (Ma'rtial;  see  later)  tells  us  how  each  day, 
before  dawn,  they  hurried  to  the  halls  of  the  rich  for  the  sportula  (hand¬ 
out).  At  first  the  rich  gave  this  in  food  and  Martial  tells  of  clients  who 
brought  portable  stoves  with  them.  By  Trajan’s  time  the  sportula  was 
passed  out  in  money  at  thirty-one  cents  a  day.  In  return,  the  client  was 
supposed  to  accompany  his  patron  throughout  the  day.  The  rich  man  was 
also  obligated  to  give  a  client  a  new  toga  every  now  and  then  and  at  the 
festival  of  the  Saturnalia  (Saturna'lia)  to  present  him  with  five  or  six 
pounds  of  silverware. 

Yet  the  presence  of  a  huge  mass  of  unemployed,  not  only  in  Rome  but 
elsewhere,  was  a  menace.  To  meet  it,  the  policy  of  the  emperors  was 
“bread  and  games.”  We  have  already  mentioned  the  distribution  once 
each  month  of  free  grain.  In  addition,  each  emperor  from  Julius  Caesar 
onward  passed  out  money  gifts.  Marcus  Aurelius  dispensed  $212.25 
altogether  to  each  male  citizen. 

The  games 

To  amuse  the  out-of-works  there  were  the  “games,”  the  ancestors 
of  today’s  great  sporting  spectacles.  The  games  (ludi)  were  originally 
religious  celebrations.  By  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  135  days  each 
year,  or  more  than  one  day  out  of  every  three,  were  taken  up  with  public 
spectacles  to  which  there  was  no  admission  charge. 

There  were  three  sorts  of  games,  theatrical,  amphitheatrical,  and  the 
circus  games.  The  theatrical  shows  were  the  least  popular,  though  they 
emphasized  the  erotic,  sensuous,  and  brutal.  On  occasion,  criminals  were 
killed  or  tortured  on  stage. 

The  circus  games  never  lost  their  popularity.  There  were  other  circuses 
in  Rome,  but  the  biggest  was  the  Circus  Maximus.  In  Rome  today  if  you 
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look  down  from  the  southwestern  rim  of  the  Palatine  Hill  you  can  see 
where  it  stood  in  the  oval  valley  beneath. 

To  get  the  picture  of  it  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars,  you  must  imagine  a 
backbone  of  marble  as  the  long  axis  of  that  oval.  At  both  ends  are  gilded 
goal  posts.  Behind  these  at  one  end  are  seven  huge  eggs  in  cups  on  the 
tops  of  pillars;  at  the  other  are  seven  bronze  dolphins.  In  between  are 
shrines,  statues,  and  an  obelisk  from  Egypt. 

Around  that  backbone  runs  the  racetrack.  To  our  right  are  the  twelve 
stalls  from  which  the  chariots  will  break.  The  rest  of  the  oval  is  tier  on 
tier  of  marble  seats,  crowded  with  at  least  250,000  spectators. 

Then  comes  the  first  race.  As  the  signal  cloth  is  dropped,  twelve 
chariots,  each  pulled  by  four  plunging,  galloping  horses  burst  forth.  Seven 
times  for  a  distance  of  almost  three  miles  those  chariots  careen  around 
the  backbone.  As  each  lap  is  finished,  one  egg  is  taken  down  and  one 
dolphin  turned.  There  is  almost  certainly  at  least  one  collision  at  the  turn 
and  perhaps  more.  The  remaining  chariots,  as  the  crowd  rises  to  its  feet, 
yelling  and  screaming  to  its  favourites,  dash  for  the  winning  chalk  mark. 
The  people  fall  quiet  until  the  winning  colour  is  announced.  Then,  as  now, 
the  bets  will  be  paid. 

There  were  also  three-horse,  two-horse,  and  one-horse  races.  Some¬ 
times  a  man  called  a  saltator  (jumper)  rode  three  or  four  horses,  leaping 
from  the  back  of  one  to  the  other.  Between  the  races  rope-dancers, 
acrobats,  footraces,  performing  bears,  and  horses  that  counted  by  pawing 
with  one  hoof  were  presented. 

In  the  chariot-races,  the  bet  was  made  on  the  colour.  Except  for  a  short 
period  there  were  four  colours  or  stables,  the  whites,  blues,  greens,  and 
reds,  and  riots  broke  out  between  their  partisans.  Great  charioteers  won 
fortunes.  Diodes,  a  Spaniard,  won  1,462  victories  in  4,257  races  and  in 
150  A.D.  retired  after  winning  $1,800,000  in  prizes. 

The  circus  games  provided  excitement,  colour,  betting,  and  the  chance 
to  meet  a  pretty  girl  or  a  handsome  young  man.  But  the  amphitheatrical 
games  were  even  more  popular.  We  have  mentioned  the  Coliseum,  which 
seated  55,000  people.  Almost  every  city  or  town  throughout  the  empire, 
except  in  Greece,  had  its  amphitheatre.  You  will  see  the  remains  of  them 
today  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Austria,  and  elsewhere.  The  little  town  of 
Pompeii  with  20,000  inhabitants  had  one  which  seated  20,000  spectators. 

Why  the  popularity?  Because  the  Romans  liked  the  ultimate  thrill  of 
seeing  men  and  beasts  killed  while  they  themselves  sat  in  safety. 

The  major  events  in  the  amphitheatre  were  beast  hunts  and  gladiato¬ 
rial  shows.  One  by-product  of  the  beast  shows  was  a  tremendous  traffic 
in  the  capturing  and  shipping  of  wild  beasts,  and  in  consequence  the 
lessening  of  lions,  bears,  and  the  like  in  the  Roman  Empire  and 


20.  Here  is  a  reconstruction  of  a  sea-fight  in  the  Coliseum  of 
Rome.  Its  arena  could  be  flooded.  A  sea-fight  was  one  of  the 
brutal  spectacles  presented  in  Roman  amphitheatres. 
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beyond.  For  beast  hunts  the  Coliseum  was  decked  out  with  bushes  and 
rocks.  At  one  celebration  in  202  its  whole  arena  was  transformed  into  a 
ship  which  suddenly  broke  open  to  pour  out  bears,  lions,  panthers, 
ostriches,  and  bison  to  attack  each  other.  In  one  of  Nero’s  games,  the 
ground  opened  and  a  wood  with  fountains  and  wild  beasts  sprang  into 
view.  The  Romans  anticipated  our  modem  stage-effects. 

Sometimes  two  beasts,  such  as  a  rhinoceros  and  an  elephant,  were  set 
to  fight  each  other.  Sometimes,  as  often  with  the  Christian  martyrs,  the 
beasts  were  let  loose  on  human  beings,  armed  or  unarmed.  Usually  the 
show  was  a  massacre  of  animals  such  as  those  we  have  noted  along  with 
camels,  crocodiles,  hippopotamuses  and  so  on.  The  Emperor  Trajan,  in 
his  123  days  of  continuous  festivals  to  celebrate  the  conquest  of  Dacia 
(Roumania),  had  11,000  animals  killed. 

The  peak  of  this  type  of  show,  however,  was  the  gladiatorial  contest. 
Not  all  the  gladiators  were  slaves  or  criminals.  Many  were  free  men  who 
entered  the  ranks  for  fame  and  money.  “How  many  idle  men,”  says  a 
Christian  writer,  “contract  themselves  out  to  the  sword,  for  love  of  com¬ 
bat.”  Successful  gladiators  made  fortunes  and,  if  they  survived  a  certain 
number  of  combats,  were  given  a  wooden  sword  as  a  sign  of  discharge. 

Gladiatorial  games  were  as  varied  as  imagination  could  suggest.  Gladi¬ 
ators  often  wore  splendid  armour  of  which  you  can  see  examples  in  our 
museums.  They  fought  singly  or  in  groups  or  even  in  cohorts,  with  the 
weapons  of  one  country  pitted  against  those  of  another.  Trajan  used 
10,000  gladiators  in  the  spectacle  we  have  mentioned  above. 

One  special  variation  was  the  sea-fight.  On  such  occasions  the  arena 
of  the  Coliseum  became  a  lake.  The  biggest  affair  of  this  kind  was  in  52, 
when  two  fleets  with  a  total  of  19,000  men  on  board  fought  on  a  lake 
near  Rome.  The  Emperor  Claudius  presided  in  a  general’s  mantle.  The 
signal  to  engage,  as  tens  of  thousands  of  spectators  sat  around  the  lake 
on  the  banks  and  hills,  was  given  on  a  trumpet  by  a  silver  Triton  diving 
up  from  the  water.  You  can  imagine  the  scene  -  the  clash  of  warships, 
the  blood  staining  the  water,  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  and  the  moans  of 
the  wounded  -  all  to  make  a  show  for  full-fed  Romans.  Today’s  bullfights, 
vicious  as  they  are,  cannot  compare  to  the  Roman  thirst  for  blood. 

You  can  also  imagine  the  cost.  In  Rome  alone,  in  51  the  official  games 
cost  the  treasury  over  $85,000,000. 

Morals  and  manners 

A  lurid  picture  of  Roman  morals  has  been  painted  by  Roman 
writers,  such  as  Tacitus  (Ta'citus)  and  Juvenal  (Ju'venal).  Besides  the 
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brutality  of  the  Roman  games,  the  grossness  of  the  Roman  table  and  the 
all-pervading  search  for  money,  sex,  and  excitement,  Juvenal  tells  us  of 
women  who  had  eight  husbands  in  five  years.  He  and  other  authors 
present  us  with  a  scathing  account  of  a  complete  breakdown  of  morals  in 
both  men  and  women. 

We  must  beware  of  assuming  that  these  accounts  present  the  whole 
picture.  If  we  were  to  read  certain  magazines  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  today  we  would  think  that  crime,  divorce,  and  excesses  of  every 
sort  characterized  the  whole  of  our  society.  We  must  remember  too  that 
we  of  today  exhibit  a  strong  tendency  toward  materialism  and  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  money  and  also  toward  spectator-sports,  before  we  criticize  the 
Romans  too  severely. 

There  is  likewise  plenty  of  evidence  in  the  inscriptions  and  elsewhere 
that  there  were  devoted  wives,  loyal  husbands,  and  a  middle  class  which 
retained  the  virtues.  Particularly  we  must  recall  that  the  Stoics,  Cynics, 
and  Christians  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  empire  pursued  the  same 
moral  ideals  as  we  do.  The  excesses  were  the  excesses  of  a  class  with  too 
much  money  and  of  a  submerged  group  of  poverty-stricken  unemployed. 
In  fact  if  we  were  back  in  that  world,  we  might  not  find  the  Romans  too 
different  from  ourselves.  The  great  defect  of  the  Romans  was  that  they 
had  forgotten  political  freedom  and  democracy. 

Religion 

The  state  religion  had  by  this  time  lost  all  its  appeal.  In  a  mate¬ 
rialistic  society,  by  a  curious  paradox,  there  seems  always  to  be  a  strong 
desire  to  believe  in  something.  This  desire  often  leads  the  individual  to 
superstitions  or  fanaticism. 

In  the  Roman  world  there  was  a  mingling  of  gods  and  cults  from  all 
over  the  empire.  Oriental  worships  in  particular  had  a  strong  vogue.  The 
cult  of  Isis-Osiris  is  one  example.  The  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Isis  still  stand 
in  Pompeii.  Its  shaven-skuUed  priests,  as  Juvenal  tells  us,  imposed  pen¬ 
ances  on  high-born  Roman  women.  Similarly,  the  worship  of  the  Persian 
god  Mithras  spread  widely,  particularly  among  the  legions.  Mithraeums 
are  found  along  Hadrian’s  Wall  in  Scotland. 

Both  these  cults  promised  immortality  to  their  worshippers.  Another 
very  popular  deity  was  Tyche  (Ty'che)  or  Fortuna,  both  of  which  words 
mean  “good  luck.”  And  then,  of  course,  the  worship  of  the  genius  of  the 
reigning  emperor  was  the  official  cult,  meaning  almost  as  much  or  as  little 
to  the  Romans  as  the  singing  of  God  Save  the  Queen  does  to  us.  It  was, 
in  a  way,  a  test  of  patriotism. 
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One  reason  for  so  many  deities  was  the  tolerance  of  the  Romans.  On 
one  occasion  when  a  man  was  accused  of  impiety,  the  emperor  Tiberius 
observed:  “The  gods,  if  they  be  gods,  can  avenge  themselves.” 

For  those  to  whom  the  worship  of  one  or  several  of  the  multitude  of 
gods  did  not  appeal,  there  were  the  Hellenistic  philosophical  brother¬ 
hoods.  Epicureanism  had  become  unimportant.  But  in  the  first  century  of 
our  era  the  Stoics  led  the  opposition  to  the  absolutism  of  the  Caesars.  More 
than  ever  before  the  Stoics  preached  that  God  was  within  one,  and  that 
all  men  were  brothers.  They  emphasized  the  worth  of  the  individual.  So 
did  the  Cynics  who,  like  the  early  Christians,  wandered  all  over  the 
empire  as  missionaries,  “having  given  up  all,”  as  they  said,  “for  moral 
freedom.”  While  the  Stoics  appealed  to  the  upper  classes,  the  Cynics,  as 
the  clever  Greek  writer  Lucian  (Lu'cian)  tells  us,  preached  to  “the 
unlettered  throngs.” 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  there  were  sometimes  close  connections 
between  Cynics  or  Stoics  and  the  early  Christians.  But  Christianity  was 
the  religion  which  was  to  emerge  as  the  final  victor  over  all  cults  and 
philosophies. 


Christianity  in  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  Empire 

The  importance  of  Christianity  in  the  history  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  so  obvious  that  you  ought  at  some  time  to  study  the  story  of  its 
growth.  Here  only  a  brief  statement  is  possible. 

It  seemed  at  first  that  Christianity  might  become  simply  another 
division  of  Judaism.  But  a  Jew,  St.  Paul,  proceeded  to  carry  its  message 
to  the  Gentiles.  Other  disciples  took  up  the  task.  In  the  process  churches 
were  established  at  various  points  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world  and  a 
theology  of  Christianity  began  to  be  bom.  Christianity  emphasized  one 
God  of  Righteousness.  It  also  promised  redemption  and  a  future  life 
through  a  Saviour-God,  and  it  would  not  permit  its  followers  to  worship 
pagan  gods.  Moreover,  it  preached  the  idea  of  sin  and  imposed  a  strict 
morality  on  its  members.  Further,  it  emphasized  the  equality  of  all  before 
God.  It  was  a  genuinely  spiritual  religion. 

Its  appeal  at  first  was  principally  to  the  humble.  But  the  intensity  of  its 
faith  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  its  beliefs  made  it  reach  all  classes.  And 
then  came  the  persecutions,  first  under  Nero  and  then  under  Domitian. 
The  faith  of  the  Christians  was  intensified.  By  the  end  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  A.D.  Christianity  was  almost  a  state  within  a  state  in  pervasiveness, 
organization,  and  separateness. 
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Literature 

The  first  century  A.D.  gives  us  what  is  known  as  the  Silver  Age 
of  Latin  Literature.  It  breaks  into  two  periods,  the  Neronian  and  the 
Flavian. 

In  the  first  period  lack  of  political  freedom  and  of  free  speech  produced 
a  distinctly  inferior  literature.  Vergil  became  the  model  for  both  prose 
and  poetry.  Oratory  was  limited  to  panegyrics  of  the  reigning  emperor 
and  history  could  not  speak  the  truth.  Poetry,  much  of  it  flattery  of  the 
Caesars,  poured  out.  We  will  only  mention  two  authors,  Seneca,  whose 
philosophical  works  give  us  a  statement  of  Stoicism  and  whose  fourth- 
rate  tragedies  influenced  English  literature,  and  Petronius,  the  writer  of 
the  remarkable  novel,  the  Satyricon  (Satyricon),  which  includes  “The 
Dinner  of  Trimalchio.”  This  novel,  though  we  possess  only  excerpts  from 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  books,  is  a  prototype  of  the  “Romance 
of  Roguery,”  in  which  a  rascal  is  the  hero. 

The  Flavian  period  brought  writers  of  genius.  In  history  Tacitus,  in 
spite  of  a  biased  view,  gives  us  a  vivid  narrative  of  the  history  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Empire.  He  also  describes  the  final  conquest  of  Britain  and 
his  Germania  is  the  earliest  account  of  the  German  tribes.  It  is  in  Tacitus 
that  we  find  our  first  Roman  reference  to  Christ  and  the  Christians  when 
he  is  describing  the  persecution  under  Nero. 

A  close  friend  of  Tacitus  was  Pliny  the  Younger.  His  “essay-letters” 
were  written  for  publication  and  have  neither  the  style  nor  the  value  of 
Cicero’s  letters.  But  they  do  give  us  a  picture  of  life  under  Domitian  and 
Trajan.  There  is  an  eye-witness  account  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  and 
an  inquiry  about  how  to  deal  with  Christians  who  refuse  to  sacrifice  to 
the  Genius  of  Trajan  together  with  Trajan’s  answer,  which  is  tolerant  and 
much  in  the  tone  of  a  British  proconsul. 

Satire  was  brilliantly  written  by  Juvenal.  A  Stoic  preacher,  obsessed 
with  the  immorality  of  the  day,  he  rips  Rome  up  the  back  and  down  the 
stomach.  A  more  interesting  picture  of  the  life  of  the  day  is  presented  by 
the  Spaniard  Martial  (Ma'rtial).  Life  in  its  seamiest  phases  was  his  theme 
-  and  we  see  the  gutter  part  of  Rome. 

We  have  omitted  Quintilian  (Quinti'lian)  who  wrote  about  education 
in  surprisingly  modem  terms  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  who  was  an  encyclo¬ 
paedist.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian,  Suetonius  (Sueto'nius)  composed  his 
Lives  of  the  Twelve  Caesars  in  eight  books.  Though  completely  uncritical 
and  given  to  backstairs  gossip,  Suetonius  does  present  us  with  intimate 
portraits  somewhat  in  the  style  of  modem  biographers. 

Somewhat  later  we  have  the  second  Latin  novel,  the  Metamorphoses 
(Metamorpho^ses)  of  Apuleius  (Apule'ius),  a  native  of  Africa.  In  this 
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fascinating  story,  a  man  who  has  been  changed  into  an  ass  sees  and 
overhears  story  after  story  until  he  is  transformed  back  into  a  man  by 
Isis.  Some  of  these  short  stories  found  their  way  into  later  European 
literature. 

In  the  same  period  there  was  a  renaissance  of  Greek  literature.  The 
Parallel  Lives  of  Plutarch  (Plu'tarch,  46-120)  have  been  popular  for 
centuries.  In  the  last  half  of  the  second  century  an  extremely  clever  Greek, 
Lucian,  travelled  through  the  Roman  Empire  and  put  down  in  amusing 
style  his  reactions  to  what  he  saw  and  heard. 

In  general,  however,  after  Hadrian  literature  enters  a  permanent  de¬ 
cline,  a  sure  indication  of  the  decay  of  the  Empire. 


Questions 

1 .  Were  Hadrian’s  gifts  to  cities  and  his  taking  over  of  the  problems 
of  the  various  municipalities  and  cities  a  good  or  bad  thing  for 
the  Roman  Empire?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  Compare  the  luxury  of  the  Roman  rich  in  villas,  palaces,  and 
dress  with  what  you  have  read  about  the  life  of  Hollywood  stars. 

3.  Compare  “social  welfare”  during  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire 
with  the  social  welfare  of  today. 

4.  The  fifth  century  B.C.  Greeks  believed  in  the  active  participation 
of  each  person  in  athletics,  but  under  the  Roman  Empire  the 
average  person  was  a  spectator  and  gladiatorial  combats,  boxing, 
and  horseracing  were  provided  by  professionals.  Why  did  this 
fact  tend  to  “brutalize”  athletics?  To  what  extent  do  we  follow 
the  Greek  ideal?  What  modem  trends  in  athletics  are  similar  to 
the  Roman  way? 


CHAPTER  10 


The  Fall  of  the  Empire, 
181-476  A.D. 


Within  a  century  and  five  years  after  180  the  Empire  collapsed. 
But  in  spite  of  its  fall,  like  a  huge  beast  whose  heart  still  keeps  beating 
after  the  death-blow  has  been  inflicted,  the  Empire  was  reconstituted  time 
after  time.  The  western  half  was  “unconscionably  long  in  dying,”  while, 
amazingly,  in  the  East  out  of  the  carcass  of  imperial  power  sprang  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  to  last  until  1453.  From  753  B.C.  to  476  A.D.  was 
the  span  of  Roman  civilization  in  the  western  half  -  and  will  our  own 
modern  civilization  endure  for  as  long  a  space? 

The  decay  of  the  Empire:  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  Diocletian 

When  Marcus  Aurelius  assumed  the  purple  in  161  the  Roman 
world  seemed  on  the  lazy  pinnacle  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Yet  Aurelius 
had  to  spend  most  of  his  nineteen  years  of  rule  on  the  northern  frontiers, 
fighting  the  pressure  of  the  Germanic  tribes;  while  in  the  East  his  col¬ 
league  was  struggling  against  the  Parthians.  Equally  as  significant  was  the 
fact  that  in  167,  to  finance  his  wars,  Aurelius  had  to  sell,  as  it  were,  the 
crown  jewels  as  well  as  the  household  furnishings  of  his  palace.  To  add 
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to  the  troubles,  the  troops  from  the  East  brought  back  a  plague  which 
carried  off  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  Empire. 

A  virile  state  would  have  survived  these  blows.  But  within  a  little  more 
than  a  century  -  181-285  -  the  Empire  had  crumbled.  There  were  civil 
wars.  Of  twenty-seven  emperors,  all  but  two  met  violent  deaths.  Mean¬ 
while  the  frontiers  were  broken.  In  the  East  the  Parthians  were  replaced 
by  a  Persian  dynasty.  They  raided  as  far  as  Syria.  In  Europe  the  Germans 
broke  through  frontiers.  When  in  285  Diocletian  pulled  the  Empire 
together,  there  was  little  of  careless  ease  or  prosperity  left. 


Symptoms  of  decay 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  causes  of  the  collapse  must  have  been 
developing  during  the  second  century  A.D.  If  we  take  a  second  look  at 
the  seemingly  prosperous  Roman  world  we  can  perceive  symptoms  of 
decay.  The  lack  of  a  vigorous  literature  is  one.  The  decline  of  municipal 
life  is  another. 

In  the  first  century  rich  men  had  paid  to  become  local  magistrates  and 
senators.  Then  the  cities  spent  themselves  into  debt  by  public  buildings 
and  civic  sacrifices,  religious  processions  and  the  games.  At  the  same  time 
government  taxes  were  increased  time  after  time.  The  local  rich  men, 
who  were  in  effect  what  we  would  probably  call  the  prosperous  middle 
class,  began  to  be  squeezed  too  tightly.  In  some  cases  force  was  used  to 
compel  them  to  serve,  to  use  modern  terms,  as  mayors  and  aldermen.  In 
many  cases  Hadrian  (117-138)  put  in  his  own  curators,  as  well  as  making 
huge  gifts  from  the  treasury.  These  gifts,  in  turn,  meant  more  taxes.  The 
Romans  were  giving  up  local  freedom  for  government  care.  They  could 
not  seem  to  learn  that  even  in  a  welfare  state  you  still  do  not  get 
“something  for  nothing.” 

Government  control  meant,  as  in  our  own  day,  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  civil  servants.  By  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161) 
there  was  a  civil  service  bureaucracy  as  pervasive  as  that  of  modem 
times.  By  the  third  century  A.D.,  to  quote  the  historian  Trever,  “The 
relentless  system  of  taxation,  requisition  and  compulsory  labour  was 
administered  by  an  army  of  military  bureaucrats.  .  .  .  Everywhere  were 
.  .  .  the  .  .  .  agents  of  the  emperors,  to  spy  out  any  remotest  case  of 
attempted  strikes  or  evasion  of  taxes.  .  .  .” 

To  the  cost  of  the  civil  service  -  for  this  had  to  be  paid  for  out  of  taxes 
-  must  be  added  the  expenses  of  the  dole.  By  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
there  was  a  daily  distribution  of  pork,  oil,  and  bread  to  the  proletariat 
(which  means  “the  child-producing  group”)  while  it  cost  hundreds  of 
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millions  of  dollars  to  pay  for  the  games.  Army  costs  also  doubled  between 
96  and  180  A.D. 

To  this  overspending  we  may  add  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade. 
As  a  result  of  all  of  this,  there  was  a  creeping  inflation.  Marcus  Aurelius 
had  to  debase  the  value  of  the  currency  by  25  per  cent,  which  meant  a  25 
per  cent  inflation.  This  inflation  went  on  and  on.  In  the  time  of  Augustus 
the  Roman  denarius  had  been  worth  twenty  cents.  By  the  time  of  Dio¬ 
cletian  it  was  stabilized  at  less  than  half  a  cent.  In  somewhat  the  same  way 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  dollar  has  declined  greatly  since  1914. 

So  the  seemingly  prosperous  world  of  150  was  already  sleep-walking 
toward  catastrophe.  Government  paternalism,  bureaucracy,  over-taxation, 
inflation,  and  a  mounting  taste  for  the  brutal  spectacles  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  were  symptoms  of  a  spiritual  sickness  which  had  begun  when  the 
Romans  tossed  away  political  freedom  for  peace,  security,  and  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  money.  Slavery  and  a  permanent  section  of  unemployed  on 
government  relief  were  cankers.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  lolled  a 
group  of  millionaires  who  thought  chiefly  of  pleasure.  Meanwhile  the 
middle  class,  which  the  first  century  had  created,  was  slowly  being 
squeezed  out  of  existence.  And  nobody  seemed  to  be  able  to  do  anything. 
The  sense  of  futility  may  have  been  increased  by  the  great  plague  during 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  by  a  similar  fifteen  years  of  plague  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century. 

Another  symptom  of  the  decay  was  the  increase  of  Oriental  religions, 
and  the  pathetic  dependence  on  astrology.  The  main  mass  turned  their 
backs  on  reason  and  were  willing  to  believe  in  anything.  The  Greek 
search  for  truth  was  forgotten.  Instead,  superstitions  flourished  and  the 
miraculous  and  supernatural  were  expected  and  gaped  at. 

The  historian  Gibbon  thought  that  the  spread  of  Christianity  was  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Insofar  as  Chris¬ 
tianity  emphasized  this  world  as  a  preparation  for  the  next  and  regarded 
personal  salvation  as  more  important  than  the  welfare  of  the  state,  it  was, 
along  with  the  other  immortality  cults  of  the  day,  a  symptom  though  not 
a  cause  of  the  decline.  In  the  first  century  there  had  also  been  Christian 
fanatics  who,  expecting  the  second  coming  of  Christ  in  their  own  lifetime, 
had  been  a  subversive  and  disrupting  force.  But  by  the  end  of  the  second 
century  the  Christian  Church  was  better  organized  than  any  other  religion. 
There  were  congregations,  bishops,  and  church  officials.  Except  for  their 
intolerance  of  the  pagan  gods,  the  Christian  communities  were  a  stabiliz¬ 
ing  force. 

Last  of  all  we  come  to  the  army.  The  army  was  an  essential  for  defence. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  century  few  Romans  or  Italians  served  in  it. 
Hadrian  had  begun  the  policy  of  filling  up  the  legions  with  provincials.  By 
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the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the  army  was  composed  of  ignorant  country¬ 
men  from  the  most  backward  parts  of  the  empire  or  of  foreigners.  In  spirit 
and  culture  the  soldiers  had  little  in  common  with  the  fat  sheep  they  were 
supposed  to  protect. 

Hadrian  had  also  introduced  a  defence  mentality  into  the  army.  It 
was  he  who  built  the  great  Wall  in  Britain  between  the  Tyne  and  the 
Solway  to  keep  back  the  Scottish  highlanders.  He  also  constructed  a 
340-mile-long  palisade  of  split  oak  logs,  nine  feet  high,  along  the  frontier 
in  Germany  and  Rhaetia  (Ree'shya) .  Behind  this  palisade  were  forts.  The 
legions,  too,  were  now  settled  into  permanent  camps  in  which  they  were 
allowed  to  bring  their  families.  Thus  they  were  immobilized. 

Over-taxation,  a  sense  of  futility,  a  love  of  ease  and  security,  govern¬ 
ment  paternalism,  a  divorce  between  army  and  civilians  -  we  can  say  that 
the  Empire  rotted  from  within.  The  immediate  causes  of  the  collapse, 
however,  were  the  two  weaknesses  implicit  in  the  Empire  from  Augustus 
onward  -  the  first  that  the  government  was  a  despotism  so  that  a  weak, 
stupid,  or  debauched  ruler  could  shake  the  Empire,  and  the  second  that, 
in  the  final  analysis,  the  despotism  rested  on  the  support  of  the  army. 

The  army  picks  the  Caesars 

If  we  keep  these  two  factors  in  mind  we  can  see  what  happened. 
The  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  philosopher-Caesar,  was  so  evil  a  ruler 
that  he  was  assassinated  (193).  Then  came  a  struggle  for  power  between 
rival  generals,  as  in  68-69.  In  197,  after  four  years  of  turmoil,  Septimius 
Severus  won. 

Severus,  whose  triumphal  arch  still  stands  in  the  Roman  Forum,  said 
frankly  that  he  owed  his  power  to  the  army.  So  he  catered  to  the  soldiers 
at  the  expense  of  the  civilians.  He  is  the  first  “military  monarch.”  He  died 
in  Britain  (211)  and  his  son  was  later  assassinated  while  on  a  campaign 
against  the  Parthians.  Shortly  after  this  an  amazing  man,  Elagabalus 
(Elaga'balus),  attained  the  purple.  He  was  completely  non-Roman  and  was 
a  hereditary  priest  of  the  sun-god.  One  of  his  distinctions  was  that  he  was 
the  handsomest  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  was,  to  translate  his  appeal 
into  modern  terms,  an  idol  of  the  teenagers.  Only  cushions  of  rabbit  fur  and 
partridge  down,  costly  perfumes  for  his  bath,  golden  coverlets  and  tunics 
of  whole  silk  woven  with  gold,  and  meals  of  cockscombs  from  living  birds, 
peacocks’  and  partridges’  tongues  and  birds’  brains  suited  this  Hollywood¬ 
like  prince.  His  debauched  friends  were  raised  to  the  highest  positions 
in  the  state. 

After  four  years  he  was  assassinated.  Then  for  thirteen  years  the 
empire  was  ruled,  in  effect,  by  a  Syrian  woman,  Julia  Mammaea 
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(Mammae'a),  though  nominally  the  Caesar  was  her  son  Alexander  Severus 
(222-235).  During  this  period  the  Parthian  empire  was  overturned  in  the 
east  and  the  Persians  came  back  to  power.  Finally  Alexander  and  his 
mother  were  killed. 

The  record  of  the  half-century  from  1 80  to  235  seems  appalling  enough. 
In  the  next  half-century  from  235  to  285  the  collapse  was  almost  total. 
Officially  eighteen  Caesars  (twenty-six,  if  their  colleagues  are  counted) 
wore  the  purple.  Only  one  escaped  violent  death.  In  addition  there  were 
many  who  attempted  to  win  the  throne.  259  was  called  the  “Year  of  the 
Thirty  Pretenders.” 

The  army,  then,  made  and  unmade  Caesars  at  will,  and  each  Caesar 
was  slain  by  his  successor  and  then  killed  in  his  turn. 

It  was  in  235  that  the  legions  raised  the  first  “barbarian”  to  the  purple. 
Maximinus,  a  Thracian  peasant,  began  his  career  as  a  common  soldier. 
According  to  the  legends  about  him,  he  was  eight  and  a  half  feet  tall, 
could  crumble  stones  in  his  hands,  break  a  horse’s  leg  with  a  kick  of  his 
heel,  and  each  day  eat  forty  pounds  of  meat  and  drink  eight  gallons  of  wine. 

Maximinus  never  visited  Rome.  His  reign  lasted  three  years.  Then  the 
merry-go-round  of  assassinations  and  civil  wars  began  in  earnest.  At  times 
sections  of  the  empire  seceded. 

The  breaking  of  the  frontiers 

With  the  army  busy  with  civil  wars,  the  frontiers  gave  way. 
Persians  raided  as  far  as  Syria  and  took  the  emperor  of  the  day  prisoner 
(259).  At  the  same  time  the  caravan-city  of  Palmyra  (Palmy'ra)  at  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  rose  to  power.  A  remarkable  woman,  Zenobia 
(Zeno'bia),  succeeded  in  taking  over  the  whole  Near  East  except  for 
Asia  Minor  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt  (267-272). 

Meanwhile  in  Europe  the  Germanic  tribes  had  poured  across  the 
frontiers.  In  257  the  Goths,  a  powerful  tribe  living  in  central  Europe, 
overran  Dacia  (Roumania)  and  penetrated  Greece.  In  267  another  tribe 
sacked  Athens.  Two  years  later  the  Goths  crossed  the  Danube  again, 
320,000  strong  with  their  families,  and  sailed  into  the  Mediterranean 
with  2,000  ships.  Fortunately,  one  of  the  short-lived  Caesars  cut  to  pieces 
both  army  and  fleet. 

Further  west,  as  early  as  254  the  Germans  had  penetrated  Italy  as  far 
as  Ravenna.  A  few  years  later  the  Alamanni  (the  tribe  of  all-men)  got  as 
far  as  Milan.  In  Gaul  the  Franks,  from  whom  the  French  get  their  name, 
and  allied  tribes  swept  across  the  Rhine  and  ravaged  the  country  as  far 
as  northern  Spain,  while  across  the  channel  the  Saxon  pirates  were  sailing 
against  Britain. 
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To  put  the  coping-stone  on  the  disasters,  starting  in  252  the  great 
plague  already  mentioned  devastated  the  Roman  world  for  fifteen  years. 
Alexandria  lost  two-thirds  of  its  population  and  in  Rome,  at  the  peak  of 
the  plague,  5,000  died  each  day. 

The  emperor  Aurelian  (270-275)  checked  the  disintegration  briefly. 
He  captured  Palmyra  and  brought  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  back  into  the 
Empire.  As  a  necessary  move  he  abandoned  Dacia.  He  likewise  built 
around  Rome  the  Great  Wall,  twelve  feet  thick  and  twenty  high,  of  which 
sections  still  stand  today. 

Aurelian  in  his  turn  was  assassinated.  Chaos  returned  until  in  285  the 
lUyrian,  Diocletian,  seized  the  throne. 

Effects  of  the  collapse 

Such  was  the  collapse,  in  one  century,  of  the  ordered,  peaceful, 
and  secure  Roman  world.  To  understand  what  that  collapse  meant,  you 
must  imagine  yourself  as  a  peaceful  Roman  of  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurehus.  You  know  that  the  emperor  is  off  across  the  Alps  near  a  place 
called  Vindobona  (Vindobo'na,  modern  Vienna)  fighting  against  two 
German  tribes.  What  has  that  to  do  with  you?  You  have  plenty  of  money, 
although  prices  do  seem  to  be  going  up  and  up.  The  plague  is  almost  over, 
and  at  least  it  has  got  rid  of  overpopulation.  True,  there  seems  to  be  little 
to  do  except  eat,  sleep,  go  to  the  bath,  and  gossip.  But  next  week  there  is  to 
be  a  big  show  at  the  Coliseum  and  after  that  you  will  go  to  your  villa  near 
Naples  to  swim,  stroll  on  the  beach,  and  look  at  the  new  hair-dos.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  are  a  farmer  in  Gaul,  there  is  leisure,  comfort,  and  plenty 
to  eat,  and  an  amphitheatre  some  twelve  miles  away  for  excitement.  The 
skies  are  blue,  the  grapes  are  ripening,  and  the  legions  hold  the  Germans 
back  across  the  Rhine  as  they  have  always  done. 

But  in  256  a  descendant  of  that  same  farmer  goes  about  somewhat 
uneasily.  There  are  rumours,  which  of  course  can’t  be  true,  that  the 
Germans  have  burst  across  the  Rhine.  That  night  that  farmer  wakens  to 
shouts  and  screams  amid  the  light  of  his  blazing  barns.  Before  his  throat 
is  cut  he  reafizes,  still  almost  in  disbelief,  that  a  way  of  life  is  over. 

His  compatriot  in  Rome  has  not  yet  had  so  hard  a  lesson.  But  services 
are  disrupted,  prices  are  out  of  sight,  food  is  hard  to  get,  there  are  dead 
bodies  lying  in  the  street  from  the  plague,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
know  who  is  Caesar.  Besides,  the  Caesar  of  today  will  be  the  dead  man  of 
tomorrow.  It  is  with  a  kind  of  wonder  that  he  hears  from  an  old  man,  who 
heard  it  from  his  father,  what  it  used  to  be  like  when  there  was  stable  rule 
and  when  the  legions,  instead  of  murdering  one  Caesar  after  another, 
stayed  on  the  frontiers  where  they  belonged.  He  has  heard  too  about  a 
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class  of  aristocrats.  But  there  are  no  aristocrats  any  more.  There  is  now  a 
military  class  on  top  and  you  no  sooner  pay  one  tax  than  the  collectors 
are  around  to  pick  up  a  new  one. 

Mere  words  cannot  describe  the  agony  of  the  collapse.  There  was 
murder,  rape,  and  pillage.  What  the  soldiers  or  the  barbarians  spared  the 
agents  of  the  emperors  took  for  taxes.  All  freedom  was  gone.  A  military 
caste  ruled.  It  was  they  who  were  the  new  landed  aristocrats.  The  middle 
class  and  labour  had  both  become  serfs  of  the  state.  Paternalism  had 
ended  in  regimentation. 

Diocletian 

This  was  the  situation  when  Diocletian  (285-305)  took  over. 
He  drove  back  the  barbarians  and  reconstructed  the  Empire. 

It  was  a  new  kind  of  empire,  one  ruled  by  an  Oriental  despot.  The  only 
approach  to  Diocletian,  who  called  himself  Jovius,  was  by  prostration  on 
the  ground.  To  run  the  Empire  he  appointed  three  other  Caesars  and 
divided  the  one  hundred  and  one  provinces  he  created  among  them. 
Hence  there  were  four  “prefectures.”  Rome  was  no  longer  even  a  capital 
and  Diocletian’s  own  capital  was  in  Asia  Minor. 

In  an  attempt  to  straighten  out  inflation,  he  devalued  the  denarius  and 
issued  a  new  currency.  In  301  he  tried  a  price-fixing  code.  Death  was  the 
penalty  for  breaking  it.  But  prices  kept  rising  all  the  same. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  collapse  that  taxes  were  now  often  paid  “in  kind,” 
that  is,  by  actual  grain,  sheep,  cattle,  and  the  like,  just  as  if  there  were  no 
coinage.  Because  it  was  difficult  to  collect  the  taxes,  the  local  senatorial 
class -that  is,  the  middle  class -in  each  community  was  made  responsible. 
Whatever  these  men  failed  to  collect  from  their  fellows  they  had  to  make 
up  from  their  own  pockets.  This  local  senatorial  class,  by  the  way,  was 
composed  by  law  of  all  who  owned  fifteen  acres  or  its  equivalent. 

These  men  served  as  tax-collectors  without  pay.  If  they  tried  to  enlist 
in  the  army  or  join  the  clergy  to  evade  responsibility,  they  were  forced  to 
return  to  their  job.  Finally  they  were  forbidden  to  change  their  residences 
or  to  dispose  of  their  own  property.  The  middle  class  was  taxed  out  of 
existence. 

The  same  regimentation  was  applied  to  farmers  and  free  labour.  By 
law,  the  son  of  a  farmer  had  to  be  a  farmer  and  the  son  of  a  baker  or  a 
metal-worker  and  so  on  had  to  be  a  metal-worker  or  a  baker  or  whatever 
his  father’s  occupation  had  been.  All  artisans,  traders,  shop-owners,  and 
the  like,  again  by  law,  had  to  furnish  each  year  a  fixed  proportion  of  their 
produce  at  a  price  set  by  the  state  to  their  community  and  the  state. 

All  this  should  make  clear  to  you  that  we  are  now  in  a  completely  new 
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world,  even  though  that  world  is  still  called  the  Roman  Empire.  You 
might  also  reflect  that  in  the  change  since  180  you  have  a  sobering 
illustration  of  what  can  happen  to  any  people  who  give  up  political 
freedom  for  the  gift  of  security  and  the  pursuit  of  money  and  pleasure. 

Constantine  the  Great 

After  Diocletian  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  until  in 
314  Constantine  the  Great  won  the  purple  under  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 
During  his  struggles  in  3 1 3  an  edict  of  toleration  for  Christianity,  which 
was  finally  to  become  the  official  religion,  was  issued. 

Under  Constantine  the  capital  was  moved  to  the  site  of  Byzantium  and 
called  Constantinople  (City  of  Constantine).  Finally  in  395  A.D.  an 
Empire  of  the  East  and  an  Empire  of  the  West  were  set  up. 

The  last  act  of  the  drama 

The  Eastern  Empire  lasted  until  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks  in  1453.  Its  culture,  called  Byzantine,  had  Greek  for  its 
language  but  its  spirit  was  that  of  an  eastern  despotism. 

In  the  West,  the  German  tribes  burst  over  the  frontiers.  The  Jutes, 
Angles,  and  Saxons  planted  themselves  in  Britain.  In  410  A.D.  the  Goths 
sacked  Rome.  The  formal  end  of  the  Empire  of  the  West  is  placed  at  476 
when  the  last  Caesar  was  dethroned.  Out  of  the  chaos  in  the  West  the 
Germanic  kingdoms  gradually  emerged. 

The  idea  of  the  universal  Roman  Empire  did  not  die.  It  lived  on  for 
centuries  to  influence,  for  example,  such  widely  separated  conquerors  as 
Charlemagne  and  Napoleon.  You  must  remember,  in  fact,  that  just  as 
you  today  are  not  conscious  of  historical  changes  taking  place  in  your 
own  lifetime,  so  the  people  of  the  West  in  those  days  were  not  conscious 
of  any  separation  from  the  past.  There  was  no  one  to  say:  “At  this  point 
the  Roman  Empire  has  ended  and  the  Middle  Ages  are  beginning.” 
Moreover,  because  the  decline  had  been  gradual,  no  one  realized  fully 
the  tremendous  drop  in  living-standards  and  culture  since  the  days  of 
Hadrian  or  Augustus  or  Cicero.  People  lived  from  day  to  day,  always 
hoping,  as  we  do. 

The  Roman  Empire  left  behind  it  a  great  inheritor,  the  Christian 
Church.  By  476  A.D.  it  was  thoroughly  organized  in  an  efficient  Roman 
way.  It  had  overcome  the  great  heresies.  The  Council  of  Nicaea  (Nicae'a), 
held  in  325  under  the  aegis  of  Constantine,  was  one  of  the  landmarks.  Out 
of  it  came  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  is  still  one  of  the  bases  of  Christianity. 
Yet  Christians  now  persecuted  other  Christians  with  the  same  ferocity  the 
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pagans  had  once  used  on  them.  When  St.  Augustine  (Augu^stine)  wrote 
the  City  of  God  he  laid  down  the  thesis  of  the  universality  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  place  of  the  universality  of  Rome. 

The  Church  christianized  the  pagans.  It  was  the  chief  agent  in  pre¬ 
serving  what  culture  was  saved  during  the  Dark  Ages.  By  a  universal  faith 
it  gave  a  certain  over-all  unity  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 


Questions 

1.  Review  the  symptoms  of  decay  in  the  economic  and  political 
fields  in  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  first  two  centuries  A.D.;  then 
consider  whether  parallels  to  some  of  these  symptoms  can  be 
observed  in  our  country  today. 

2.  With  question  1  in  mind,  how  could  knowledge  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  be  applied  in  deciding  what  to  do  about 
our  country’s  present  and  future? 

3.  To  what  extent  can  it  be  said  that  Marius  and  Sulla  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  army  rule  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  A.D.? 

4.  With  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  list  twenty  words  in  English  or 
French  which  are  derived  from  Latin  or  Greek  originals. 

5.  Discuss  whether  or  not  a  “welfare  state”  leads  to  government 
control  of  the  individual. 

6.  Draw  a  time-scale  of  Roman  history  from  the  conquest  of  Italy 
south  of  the  Po  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
put  down  the  happenings  which  you  regard  as  most  important. 
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Summary 

We  have  traced  in  far  too  brief  a  space  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Apart  from  the  Hebrew  contribution  these  two 
peoples  provided  the  base  on  which  our  civihzation  is  built.  The  Greek 
influence,  to  repeat,  is  principally  in  art,  literature,  and  ideas,  such  as  the 
idea  of  democracy.  Even  Christianity  was,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
“hellenized”  and  also  “romanized.”  To  the  Romans  we  owe  order, 
organization,  law,  much  of  our  architecture,  and  the  idea  of  a  universal 
empire  to  be  ruled  with  an  even-handed  justice  and  to  be  welded,  in  spite 
of  divergencies,  into  a  basic  unity. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  of  what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  had  to 
be  rediscovered  by  a  Europe  which  had  relapsed  into  a  near  barbarism. 
Yet  through  the  Christian  Church  and  through  the  memories  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  something  of  culture  remained.  Then,  when  the  Greek 
spirit  reached  the  West  again,  the  Renaissance  or  “Rebirth”  of  Europe 
began.  Whenever  we  look  at  our  civilization  with  observant  eyes  we 
realize  that  Greece  and  Rome  set  many  of  the  patterns  which  we  still 
follow. 
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Delta,  see  Nile  River 
Demes,  82 

Democracy,  ix,  64,  65,  70,  74,  82-87, 
103,  132,  147 
Democritus,  130 

Demosthenes  (Demo'sthenes),  106 
Dictator,  147,  157 
Diocletian,  218,  228,  229,  232,  233 
Diogenes,  130 

Dionysia,  Lesser,  112;  Greater,  112 
Dionysus  (Diony'sus),  110,  112,  113; 
theatre  of,  112 

Domitian  (Domi'tian),  206,  208,  212, 
224,  225 

Dorians  (Do'rians),  56-57,  58,  103 
Doric  order,  114-115 
Drama,  70,  109-114,  165 

Education,  14,  27,  66-67,  91-93,  152-153, 
165,  195-196 

Egypt,  6,  22-34,  36,  41,  42,  44,  47,  52, 
55,  69,  74,  79,  81,  95,  125,  127,  159, 
177,  183,  199,  209 
Elagabalus  (Elaga'balus),  230 
Elam  (E'lam),  10,  12 
Elba,  136,  137 
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Empire,  Athenian,  76-78,  82;  Byzantine, 
227;  Roman,  42,  133,  201-235;  see  also 
Babylonian 
Ensi,  10 

Epaminondas  (Epamino'ndas),  105 
Ephesus  (E'phesus),  118,  127,  213 
Ephors  (E'phors),  66,  78 
Epicureanism,  130,  197,  224 
Epicurus  (Epicu'rus),  130 
Epidaurus  (Epidau'rus),  112 
Epirus,  152,  161 

Eratosthenes  (Erato'sthenes),  128-129 
Erechtheum  (Erechthe'um),  90,  105,  115 
Eretria,  72,  73 
Esquiline  Hill,  162 

Etruscans,  xi,  38,  61,  137-139,  141-143, 
151,  152 

Euboea  (Euboe'a),  68,  72,  73,  80 
Euclid,  128 

Euphrates  River  (Euphra'tes),  8,  9,  12, 
16,  22,  30 

Euripides  (Euri'pides),  110,  111,  112,  113 
Evans,  Sir  Arthur,  49,  53 

Fabius  Maximus  (Fa'bius  Ma'ximus), 
157 

Fayum  (Fi-yum'),  29 
Fertile  Crescent,  6,  40,  41,  44 
First  Cataract,  see  Nile  River 
Fortuna,  223 

Forum,  162,  183,  185-186,  187,  188,  195, 
209,  230 

France,  4,  61,  81,  135,  160,  180,  182, 
215,  217 
Franks,  23 1 

Gades  (Ga'ds),  38 
Games,  165,  177,  183,  219-222 
Gaugamela  (Gaugame'la),  125-127 
Gaul,  81,  169,  180-182,  199,  209,  231, 
232;  Cisalpine,  156,  159,  160,  171,  180, 
197;  Transalpine,  160,  180 
Gauls,  139,  143,  152,  157,  182 
Gelon  (Ge'lon),  74 
Germans,  169,  180,  228,  231,  232,  234 
Germany,  182,  203,  230 
Gerousia  (Gerou'sia),  66 
Golden  House,  205,  217 
Goths,  231,  234 

Gracchus,  Gaius  (Gra'cchus,  Gai'us),  168 
Gracchus,  Tiberius  (Tibe'rius),  168 
Great  Mother,  197 

Greece,  47-48,  54-57,  58,  62,  135,  136, 

137,  150,  154,  159,  170 

Greeks,  ix,  33,  38,  42,  44,  45-132,  137, 

138,  139,  150,  161,  165-166,  212 
Guilds,  94,  213-214 
Gymnasium,  99 

Hadrian  (Ha'drian),  207,  209,  212-213, 
215,  217,  225,  228,  230;  Wall  of,  42, 
208,  223,  230 
Halys  River,  41 


Hammurabi  (Hammura'bi),  20-21 
Haran  (Hara'n),  20 
Hamilcar  Barca  (Hami'lcar),  155,  156 
Hannibal  (Ha'nnibal),  156-158 
Hasdrubal  (Ha'sdrubal),  157-158 
Hebrews,  ix,  21,  30,  36,  40,  44 
Hector,  64 
Helen,  49 

Heliaea  (Heliae'a),  85 
Hellas  (He'llas),  58 
Hellen  (He'llen),  59 
Hellenes  (He'llenes),  58 
Hellenic  League,  75,  76,  78 
Hellenistic  era,  117,  132;  culture  of,  125, 
127-131 

Helots  (He'lots),  66,  79 
Helvetians,  180 
Hera,  119 

Heraclitus  (Heracli'tus),  118 
Herculaneum  (Hercula'neum),  206 
Herod  Agrippa,  206 
Herod  the  Great,  206 
Herodotus  (Hero'dotus),  24,  48,  75,  101, 
108 

Hesiod  (He'siod),  64,  216 

Hiero  (Hi'ero),  139 

Hieroglyphs,  27,  34 

Himation,  96 

Himera  (Hi'mera),  76 

Hippias  (Hi'ppias),  70,  73 

Hittites,  30,  M,  33,  36,  55 

Hippocrates  (Hippo'crates),  128 

Homer,  49,  56,  64,  107,  108,  132,  216 

Homo  sapiens,  3 

Hoplite,  63,  74 

Horace,  130,  195,  204 

Horatius  (Hora'tius),  143 

Horus  (HoTus),  31-32 

Hymettus,  Mount  (Hyme'ttus),  113 

Ice  Ages,  3 

Ikhnaten  (Ikhna'ten),  30 
Iliad  (riiad),  49,  64,  93,  108 
Illyria,  137 

India,  9,  33,41,  127,  129,212 

Indo-Europeans,  32-33,  41,  48,  137,  155 

Indus  River,  16,  127;  valley  of,  9 

Ionia  (lo'nia),  59,  108 

lonians,  58,  68,  78,  103,  118 

Ionic  order,  105,  115-116 

Iron,  30,  56 

Isis  (I'sis),  31-32,  130,  197,  223 
Israel,  40 
Istanbul,  61,  76 

Italy,  47,  61,  62,  79,  103,  135-136,  137, 
152,  158,  159,  161,  199,  203,  209,  212, 
231 

Ithaca  (I'thaca),  64 

Janiculum  Hill,  196 
Jehovah,  40,  42 
Jerusalem,  40,  206 
Jews,  42,  197,  206,  207 
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Judah,  40 

Judea,  province  of,  177,  205,  206 
Julia,  180,  182,  189 

Julia  Mammaea  (Mammae'a),  230-231 
Juno,  (Ju'no),  138,  141,  185,  197 
Jupiter  (Ju'piter),  138,  141,  145,  162, 
165,  185,  197 

Justinian  (Justi'nian),  121 
Jutes,  234 

Juvenal  (Ju'venal),  222-223,  225 
Kamak,  30 

li^QCQlfpC  /I 

Knights,’  159,  160,  161,  168,  169,  171, 
176,  177,  188,  198,212 

Labyrinth,  53 

Lamachus  (La'machus),  104 
Laocoon  (Lao'coon),  117,  131 
Lascaux  (Las-ko'),  4 
Latin,  48,  137 

Latin  League,  143,  144,  151 

Latins,  137,  143,  150,  151 

Latium,  136,  137,  141,  143,  151 

Laurium,  68,  69,  74,  90,  91 

Lebanon,  24,  28,  30,  38 

Legion,  151,  169 

Lepidus,  198-199 

Lesbia,  197 

Lesbos,  86 

Leuctra,  105 

Libya,  23 

Linear  A,  56;  B,  56 

Literature,  20,  29,  64-65,  107-114,  131, 
165,  197-198,  204,  225-226 
Liturgies,  91 
Livy,  141,  204 

Lucretius,  (Lucre'tius),  130,  197 
Lucian  (Lu'cian),  224 
Lugdunum,  209 
Lydia,  41,  63 
Lydians,  59 

Lysander  (Lysan'der),  105 
Lysippus  (Lysi'ppus),  117 

Maccabees  (Mac'cabees),  40 
Macedonia,  58,74,81, 105-106,  122,  125, 
217,  150,  154,  159,  162,  199 
Maniple,  151,  169 

Marathon  (Ma'rathon),  73-74,  76,  78, 
101,  108,  110 

Marcus  Aurelius  (Aure'lius),  207,  212, 
219,  227,  228,  229,  230 
Marius  (Ma'rius),  169-170,  171,  174 
Marmora,  sea  of,  61 
Martial  (Ma'rtial),  219,  225 
Massalia  (Massa'lia),  61,  95 
Maximinus,  231 
Medea  (Mede'a),  113 
Medes  (M'eds),  41-42,  73 
Megara  (Me'gara),  79,  80 
Melos,  104,  117 
Memphis,  30 


Menander  (Mena'nder),  114 
Mesopotamia  (Mesopota'mia),  8,  9-21, 
22,  23,  41,  42,  44,  47,  59,  127,  182,  206, 
207 

Messana  (Messa'na),  155 
Metaurus  River,  158 
Metics,  89-90 
Middle  Kingdom,  28-29 
Milan,  137,  139 
Miletus  (Mile'tus),  118 
Miltiades  (Milti'ades),  73,  74,  78 
Minerva  (Mine'rva),  138,  141,  185 
Minoan  civilization  (Mino'an),  48,  52- 
54,  55,  56 

Minoan-Mycenean  civilization,  48-57, 
132 

Minoans,  52-54 
Minos  (Mi'nos),  49,  52,  53 
Minotaur  (Mi'notaur),  53 
Mithradates  (Mithrada'tes),  170,  175, 
176 

Mithraeum  (Mithre'um),  42,  223 
Mithraism  (Mi'thraism),  42,  197,  223 
Mycale  (My'cale),  76 
Mycenae  (Myce'nae),  49,  54,  55-56 
Mycenean  civilization  (Mycene'an),  48, 
55-56,  59 

Myron  (My'ron),  117 
Mytilene  (My'tilene),  86,  174 

Nannar,  (Na'nnar),  13,  14-16,  17 
Naples,  61,  136,  139,  150,  151,  152 
Naucratis  (Nau'cratis),  95 
Nefertiti  (Neferte'te),  30 
Neolithic  Age,  5-8,  9 
Neolithic  Revolution,  5,  44 
Nepos,  Cornelius  (Ne'pos),  198 
Nero,  205,  212,  216,  217,  224,  225 
Nerva,  207,  212,  213 
New  Kingdom,  29,  32 
New  Stone  Age,  5-8,  23,  137 
Nicaea,  Council  of  (Nicae'a),  234 
Nicias  (Ni'cias),  104 
Nile  River,  6,  8,  22-23,  24,  29,  30,  31,  41, 
209 

Nimes,  217 
Nubia,  28,  30,  31 
Numidia  (Numi'dia),  158 

Octavianus  (Octavia'nus),  198-199,  201; 

see  also  Augustus 
Odysseus  (Ody'sseus),  64 
Odyssey  (O'dyssey),  49,  64,  93,  108 
Oedipus  (Oe'dipus),  111 
Old  Kingdom,  24-28 
Old  Stone  Age,  3-5,  44 
Oligarchy,  63-64,  65,  103,  149 
Olympian  Zeus,  temple  of,  116 
Olympic  Games,  ix,  59,  64,  73,  93 
Optimates  (Optima'tes),  168,  171,  175, 
176,  177,  180,  183 
Orders,  114-116 
Oropus,  67 
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Osiris  (Osi'ris),  31-32,  130,  197,  223 
Ostia,  190,  214 
Ostracism,  74,  85-86 
Ovid  (O'vid),  204 

Palaeolithic  Age,  3-5 
Palatine  Hill  (Pa'latine),  141,  162,  185, 
187,  188,  191,  197,217,  220 
Palestine,  6,  28,  29,  30,  31,  33,  36,  40, 
127 

Palmyra  (Palmy'ra),  231,  232 
Pan,  109-110,  119 
Pan-Hellenic  League,  125 
Pantheon  (Pa'ntheon),  217 
Papyrus,  27,  81,  195 
Panathenaea  (Panathenae'a),  93 
Parchment,  195 

Parthenon  (Pa'rthenon),  80,  82,  91,  98, 
114-115,  117 

Parthians,  127,  182-183,  227-228,  230, 
231 

Patricians,  144-145,  146-147 
Pausanias  (Pausa'nias),  76,  78 
Peisistratus  (Pisi'stratus),  69-70 
People’s  Party,  168,  169,  170,  171,  174, 
175,  177,  179,  183 
Pelopidas  (Pelo'pidas),  105 
Peloponnesian  League  (Peloponne'sian), 
66 

Peloponnesian  War,  87,  95,  101,  103- 
105,  108-109,  113,  132 
Penelope  (Pene'lope),  64 
Pergamum  (Pe'rgamum),  127,  160,  195 
Pericles,  (Pe'ricles),  79-80,  82,  85,  86,  87, 
93-94,95,  101,  104,  132 
Perioeci,  (Perioe'ci),  66 
Peripatetic  school,  122 
Persian  Gulf,  6,  9,  10,  12,  16,  20,  41; 

Wars,  58,  72-76,  101,  108 
Persians,  21,  33,  41-42,  72-76,  78,  79,  80, 
104,  109,  125-127^  132,  228,  231 
Perugia,  137,  157 
Petronius  (Petro'nius),  215,  225 
Phaestus,  52 

Phalanx,  10,  63,  105,  143,  151 
Phalerum  (Phale'rum),  79 
Pharaoh,  24,  25 
Pharsalus  (Pharsa'lus),  183 
Pheidippides  (Phidi'ppidgs),  73 
Phidias  (Phl'dias),  117 
Philip,  105-106,  125 
Philippi  (Phi'lippi),  199 
Philistines,  33,  36,  40 
Philosophic  brotherhoods,  130,  224 
Philosophy,  118-119,  130 
Phoenicia  (Phoeni'cia),  36,  81,  95 
Phoenicians  (Phoeni'cians),  30,  36,  38, 
59,  61,78,  154 
Pincian  Hill,  191 
Pindar  (Pi'ndar),  64 
Piraeus  (Pirae'us),  68,  79,  81,  82,  94, 
105 

Plataea  (Platae'a),  73,  76,  78,  108 


Plato  (Pirto),  107,  119,  121-122,  132 
Plebeians,  144-145,  146-147 
Plebiscite,  146 

Pliny  the  Elder,  213,  225;  the  Younger, 
214,  216,  225 
Plutarch,  226 
Pnyx,  83 

Po  River,  135,  136;  valley  of,  135,  136, 
137,  139,  143,  152,  156,  157 
Pompeii  (Pom-pay'ee),  x,  118,  189,  206, 
212,  216,  220,  223 

Pompey  (Po'mpey),  173,  174-177,  179- 
183,  206 

Pontifex  Maximus  (Po'ntifex  Ma'ximus), 
146,  147,  187,  203 
Pontus,  170,  176 
Poppaea  (Poppae'a),  205 
Poseidon  (Posei'don),  119 
Praetorian  troops,  203,  204,  205 
Praetors  (prae'tors),  147,  171,  186 
Praxiteles  (Praxi'teles),  117 
Propertius  (Prope'rtius),  204 
Propylaea  (Propylae'a),  98 
Provinces,  155,  156,  159-160,  177,  212 
Ptolemies  (Pto'lemies),  34 
Punt,  30 
Pyramids,  24,  29 
Pyrrhus,  152 

Pythagoras  (Pytha'goras),  118-119 

Quaestors,  147 
Quintilian  (Quinti'lian),  225 

Ramses  the  Great  (Ram'ses),  30 
Re  (Ray),  31 
Red  Sea,  29,  40,  212 
Religion,  7,  13,  14-16,  30,  31-32,  42,  48, 
119-120,  130,  138,  145-146,  165,  187- 
188,  197,  203,  223-224,  229 
Remus  (Re'mus),  141 
Republic,  Roman,  133,  171,  173-184, 
185-199,214-215 
Rhaetia  (Ree’shya),  230 
Rhine  River,  182,  203,  208,  231 
Rhodes,  127,  159,  173,  174,  180,  195 
Romance  of  Sinuhe  (Sin'uhe),  29 
Romans,  21,  33,  38,  44,  48,  65,  116,  127, 
129,  132,  137,  139,  140-236 
Rome  (city),  136,  137,  140-144,  170, 
174,  183,  185-198,  203,  205,  206,  219, 
232 

Romulus  (Ro'mulus),  141 
Rosetta  stone,  34 
Roumania,  207,  222 

Sabines,  137,  141 
St.  Augustine,  235 
St.  Paul,  179,  213,  224 
Sahara  Desert,  208 
Salamis,  75-76,  78,  108 
Sallust  (Sa'llust),  191,  198 
Samnites,  137,  150-152 
Samos,  118,  128 
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Sardinia,  136,  137,  155 
Saturn,  145 

Saturnalia  (Saturna'lia),  219 
Saxons,  231,  234 
Schliemann,  Heinrich,  49,  55,  56 
Scipio,  Publius  Cornelius  (Sci'pio),  157- 
158 

Scopas  (Sco'pas),  117 
Semites,  20,  36,  41,  155 
Senate,  145,  146-147,  149,  150,  159,  165, 
175,  176,  178,  179,  180,  203 
Senators,  161,  171,  175,  188,  198 
Seneca  (Se'neca),  216,  225 
Septimius  Severus,  230 
Seth,  31-32 

Sicily,  52,  55,  61,  62,  63,  74,  79,  103,  104, 
136,  137,  155,  157,  176 
Sinaitic  (Sinai'tic),  8,  24,  28 
Slaves,  26,  31,  89-90,  161,  175,  182,  188, 
194,  197,  213,  214-215,  216 
Social  war,  169-170 

Socrates  (So'crates),  93,  96,  98,  109, 
113,  120-121,  130 
Solomon,  40 
Solon  (So'lon),  x,  68-69 
Sophists,  93,  101,  120 
Sophocles  (So'phocles),  101,  110-111, 
112, 113 

Spain,  4,  47,  52,  55,  61,  81,  155,  156, 
157,  158,  159,  160,  161,  175,  177,  179, 
183,  199,  209,  215,  231,  232 
Sparta,  61,  65-67,  70,  72,  73,  75,  76,  78, 
79,  80,  87,  91,  103-105,  122,  132 
Spartacus,  175,  206 
Spartiates,  66 
Sphinx,  24 

Stagira  (Stagl'ra),  122 
Stoa  Poikile,  130 
Stoicism,  130,  197,  213,  214,  225 
Stoics  (Sto'ics),  130,  223,  224 
Suetonius  (Sueto'nius),  225 
Sulla,  170-171,  173,  174,  175,  176,  179, 
198 

Sumer  (Syoo'mer),  9;  see  also  Ur 
Sumerians,  10 
Symposium,  99 

Syracuse  (Sy'racuse),  61,  74,  95,  104, 
127,  128,  139,  157, 

Syria,  6, 12,  20,  28,  29,  30,  31,  36,  38,  40, 
55,  79,  81,  127,  159,  209,  228;  province 
of,  177,  182 

Tacitus  (Ta'citus),  222,  225 
Tarentum  (Tare'ntum),  152,  154,  157, 
161 

Thales  (Tha'les),  118 
Thebes  (Thebs),  in  Egypt,  28,  30,  31;  in 
Greece,  64,  105,  106,  111 
Themistocles  (Themi'stocles),  74,  75,  76, 
78,  82,  86,  95 

Theocritus  (Theo'critus),  107,  131 
Thermopylae  (Thermo'pylae),  75,  108 
Theseus  (The'seus),  53 


Thespis  (The'spis),  110 
Thessaly,  61,  65,  79,  105 
Thrace,  61,  72,  74,  106,  108 
Thucydides  (Thucy'dides),  108-109 
Tiber  River,  133,  136,  137,  140,  185, 
187,  188,  196 

Tiberius  (Tibe'rius),  204,  216 
Tibullus  (Tibu'llus),  204 
Tigris  River  (Trgris),  8,  9,  22 
Tiro,  Marcus  Tullius  (TVro),  194 
Tiryns  (Ti'ryns),  55 
Titus  (Tl'tus),  206,  217 
Toga,  188 
Tragedy,  109-110 

Trajan  (Tra'jan),  207,  209,  212,  215, 
222,  225 

Tribunes,  146,  147,  176,  203 
Trierarchia,  91 

Trimalchio,  Dinner  of,  215,  225 

Triumph,  162-165,  175,  183 

Triumvirate,  First,  180,  183;  Second,  198 

Troy,  49,  56,  64,  111,  141 

Turkey,  6,  20 

Tuscany,  136,  139 

Tutankhamen  (Tutankha'men),  32 

Tyche  (Ty'che),  223 

Tyrants,  63,  69-70,  132 

Tyre,  95 

Tyrrhenian  Sea  (Tyrrhe'nian),  138 

Umbrians,  137 
Ur,  11-20 

Varro,  Terentius  (Va'rro),  198 

Veii,  138,  143 

Ventris,  Michael,  56 

Venus,  165,  174;  di  Milo,  117 

Vercingetorix  (Vercinge'torix),  182 

Vergil  (Ve'rgil),  136,  204,  225 

Verona,  137,  197 

Verres  (Ve'rres),  176,  187 

Vespasian  (Vespa'sian),  205-206,  217 

Vesta,  145,  187 

Vestal  Virgins,  146,  187-188 

Vesuvius,  Mount,  x,  206,  213,  225 

Veto,  146,  147 

Vienna  (Vindobona),  213 

Wingless  Victory,  Temple  of,  115 
Women,  17,  95-96,  188-189,  216 
Woolley,  Sir  Leonard,  11,  13 

Xenophon  (Xe'nophon),  93,  109,  121 
Xerxes  (Xe'rxes),  74,  76 

Yugoslavia,  135,  137 

Zama,  158 
Zeno  (Zen'o),  130 
Zenobia  (Zeno'bia),  231 
Zeus  (Zeus),  48,  119,  145,  165;  Olym¬ 
pian,  117 

Ziggurat,  10,  13,  14-16,  21 
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